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INTRODUCTION. 


HE volume herewith offered to the public is the first, in the order of pub- 


lication, of the zoological series of the reports of the State Geological 
Survey of California. This survey, although called simply "geological,” was 
intended to embrace within its scope the natural history and topography of the 
State as well as its geology. The Act under which the work was organized 
expressly required of the State Geologist "a full and scientific description of 
the botanical and zoological productions of California.” Provision was also 
made for the collection of specimens in all branches of natural history; these 
were to be arranged and labelled and held in charge by the Survey, until 
suitably disposed of by the Legislature. By a later Act the collections of 
the Survey were ordered to be turned over to the State University, which 
will be done whenever a building lias been prepared for their reception. 

In carrying out the intentions of the Legislature with reference to the zo- 
ological department, an assistant was appointed, whose duty it should be to 
visit different portions of the State and make collections of animals, studying 
in the field their distribution and habits, thus providing the materials to 
be worked up and prepared for publication by specialists in the different 
branches. The gentleman selected for this position was I)r. J. G. Cooper, 
who had been employed in the same capacity on the United States Pacific 
Piailroad surveys, and who was already well and favorably known to the 
scientific world by various publications relating to the botany and zoology 
of t lie Pacific States. 

Dr. Cooper was steadily employed in collecting, from December, 1860, to 
April, 1862, and during a considerable portion of the year 1863, being assisted 
for six months of 1862 by Dr. Edward Palmer. The regions examined were 
ehielly the Colorado Valley near Fort Mojave, the route to the coast from 
that lbrt, the vicinity of San Diego and San Pedro, and Santa Barbara and 
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the islands off the coast. In 1M4 portions of the Sierra Nevada and the 
coast from Ban lines Bay to Santa Cruz were zoologically explored. In 18fif) 
Dr. Cooper prej wired and presented a series of reports on the higher classes 
of the animals, in which were embodied all the facts which had been observed 
bv him up to that time. Since the completion of these reports lie lias, how- 
ever, been employed, at intervals, at the expense of the Survey, in visiting 
portions of the State not before sulliciently explored; lie lias also done a 
large amount of gratuitous work, in the way of elaborating the materials in 
various branches of the zoology of the Pacific slope, and especially the mol- 
Insca, several important papers in reference to their classification and distri- 
bution having been published by him in the Proceedings of the California 
Academy of Sciences and elsewhere. 

The report on the birds of California was submitted to Professor Baird for 
revision and publication, and the first instalment of the work is herewith pre- 
sented. In preparing it, all the available material of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, in this department, by permission of Professor Henry, lias been freely 
used and much important matter added. The generic and specific technical 
descriptions are taken almost exclusively from the work of Professor Baird 
on the Birds of North America; the observations on the habits and distribu- 
tion of the birds are chiefly from I)r. Cooper. When other authorities have 
been drawn upon, their names will be found appended to the paragraphs 
quoted. 

As at first proposed, and announced in the Preface to the Geology of Cali- 
fornia, Yob I. the ornithological portion of the report was to be comprised in 
one volume. This has been found impossible, and there will be two; the 
first being devoted to the Land Birds, while the second will embrace 
the Water Birds. The scope of these volumes has also been some- 
what changed since their preparation was begun. The present one in- 
cludes all the species of land birds found in North America, north of 
Mexico, and west of the Pocky Mountains ; while the second will con- 
tain the water birds of the whole continent north of Mexico. By taking 
this course, it will he apparent that the volumes will be rendered available 
to a much larger number of persons, especially to the inhabitants of the 
entire western half of the United States, than if they were strictly limited to 
Californian birds, while their size and cost will not be materially augmented. 
Their circulation will thus be greatly increased, the additional value given 
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to them being out of proportion greater than the additional expense rendered 
necessary by the course adopted. 

Attention is called to the style and execution of the illustrations of the 
present volume : these are believed to have solved a difficult problem, namely, 
that of furnishing the means of identifying the species, without making the 
work very bulky and expensive. The plan here adopted of giving as far as 
possible life-size figures of the beads of each species, and small full-lengths 
of each genus, together with generic outline illustrations of the external 
anatomy, will, we trust, enable even the tyro to refer correctly to genus and 
species such specimens as may be collected, since the most characteristic 
parts will be found figured with scrupulous accuracy. Copies colored from 
nature, both as to the heads alone and the heads and full-lengths together, 
will be placed at the disposition of the public. 

The -second volume of the ornithological series will be issued as soon as 
possible, the illustrations having been all drawn upon the wood, and a part 
of them already engraved. 

All the illustrations introduced are from nature, and, with few exceptions,* 
prepared expressly for the present work. The full-length generic figures are 
by Mr. Edwin Sheppard of Philadelphia ; the heads by Messrs. J. II. Rich- 
ard and Henry W. Elliott; the generic outlines by Mr. A. Schonhoru ; the 
latter engraved by the peculiar process of Jewett, Chandler, & Co., of Buffalo. 

The larger portion of the engraving of this volume has been done by, or 
under the supervision of, Mr. H. H. Xiehols of Washington, and to his 
artistic skill and fidelity to nature the work is largely indebted for its value 
and attractiveness. A few excellent cuts have also been made by Mr. Henry 
Marsh of Cambridge. 

J. D. WHITNEY. 

Cambridge, Mass., October 1 , 1870, 


* A few generic figures, mentioned iu tlie text as they occur, were kindly furnished by the 
London Society for the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge. Some others also were prepared for 
an unpublished work by Professor Blasius on the birds of Germany, and obtained from Messrs. 
Vieweg and Son of Brunswick, 



Order OSCIXES. 


SINGING BIRDS. 

Ciiar. Toes, three anterior, one behind ; all at the same level, and none 
versatile, the outer anterior never entirely free to the base. Tail feathers, 
twelve. Primaries either nine only, or else the first is spurious, or much 
shorter than the second, making the tenth. Tarsi feathered to the knee ; 
the plates on the anterior face either fused into one, or with distinct divis- 
ions ; the posterior portion of the sides covered by one continuous plate on 
either side, meeting in a sharp edge behind, or with only a few divisions 
interiorly. Occasionally the hinder side has transverse plates, correspond- 
ing in number to the anterior, but there are then usually none on the sides. 
Larynx provided with a peculiar muscular apparatus for singing, composed 
of five pairs of muscles. 

Most of the species of this division are more or less musical ; some, how- 
ever, have only a harsh voice, though provided with the singing muscles. 

Family TFBDIFLF, Thrushes. 

Char. Primaries ten ; the first very small or not more than half the 
longest ; second, usually shorter than fourth. Wings reaching about to mid- 
dle of tail. Toes deeply cleft. Tarsi sometimes with the scutellre united 
into a continuous plate in front ; sometimes distinct. Nostrils oval. Loral 
and frontal feathers with bristly points; gape provided with bristles. Bill 
slender; notched at tip. 

Food chiefly fruit and insects. 

Sub-Family TFRDINiE. 

Ciiar. Nostrils oval. Bristles along the base of the bill from gape to 
nostrils; those of rictus not reaching beyond nostrils. Second quill longer 
than sixth. Outer lateral toe longer than inner. Tarsi covered anteriorly 
with a continuous plate. Wings long. 
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Gents TURDUS, Linx-evs. 

Turdus , Lixx.r.rs, Systema Xatmw, 1735. (Type, T. viscivorus, fide G. II. Gray.) 

Okn. Ciiaic. Hill ratluT >tou t ; commissure straight to near the tip, which is quite ab- 
mptlv declined. and usually distinctly notified ; ruhnen gently convex from base. Hill 
shorter than the head; both outlines curved. Tarsi longer than the middle toe. Lateral 



Turdus ustulatus. 


toes nearly equal *, outer longer. Wings much longer than the tail, pointed : the* first quill 
spurious and very small, not one fourth the length of longest. Tail short, nearly even, or 
slightly einarginate. 



The California Thrushes fall into three groups, perhaps not of generic 
rank, hut serving to divide them conveniently into subgenera, as follows: — 

Hy i.orirm.v Sexes similar. Hill notched. Hill short, broad at base and much depressed. 
Tarsi long and slender, longer than middle toe and claw by the length of a claw. Out- 
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stretched legs reaching nearly to tip of tail. Color above olivaceous or reddish, beneath whitish, 
breast spotted ; throat without spots. Type, T uni us mustclmus . 

This group embraces the small Wood Thrushes, all remarkable for their 
sweet song. All are North American, migrating south in winter, and of 
wide geographical distribution. 

Blanestious. Sexes similar. Bill stouter and higher. Tarsi short, hardly longer than 
middle toe and claw. Body stout. Under part mostly uniform, the throat white and alone 
streaked. Type, T. mignitorius. 



The common Robin, and its ally from Cape St. Lucas, represent this form 
in North America; many other species inhabit Middle and South America. 

Hespehociciila. Sexes dissimilar. Form of Plan* stints. Bill not notched. Male, reddish 
beneath with black collar. Female, paler, with collar indistinct. Type, T. tuevius. 



The single species of this section is confined to the Pacific coast. 
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Turdus nanus, Audubox. 

TILE DWARF THRUSH, 

Turdus nanus, Aitduhon, Orn. Biogr. V. 1 830, 201, |»l. 410. — 1«. Birds Amcr. III. 1841, 32 ; pi. 

147. (Columbia River.) — Gamrll, Rr. A. X. Sc. I. 1843,202. — Baird, I’. K. Rep. 

IX. Birds, 213. — IIi:i;r.mann, X. vi. 45. — Baird, Rev. N. A. Birds, June, 18G4, 16. 

Si*. Char. Above light olive-brown, passing into reddish on the upper coverts and 
tail, slightly also on the wings. Beneath white, with a pale bull* tinge on the fore part of 
breast and sometimes of throat ; distinctly defined triangular dusky spots cm the sides 
of throat and across the breast, sides of breast with less distinct and more rounded spots 
posteriorly. Sides glossed with bluish ash. Tail with a purple tinge. Fourth quill 
longest. Length, G.50 inches; extent, 10; wing, 3.30; tail, 2.00; tarsus, 1.10. Iris 
brown, hill brown, lower mandible yellowish ilesli-eulor at base, feet pale brown. 

I fab. Rneifie slope of North America, and along valley of Gila to El Paso. North to 
Fort Crook (about lat. 41°), south to Cape St. Lucas, llocky Mountains to Fort Bridger. 



I saw but few of this species in the Colorado valley, where they seem to 
remain only for the winter, as 1 observed none after April 1st. Most of 
them winter in the same parts of the State in which they spend the summer, 
ehieilv south of Sail Francisco. They are shy and timid, preferring the dark, 
shady thickets, and rarely venturing far from them except in the twilight, 
their large eyes being suited for seeing in dark places. They feed ehieilv on 
the ground, running rapidly, and searching for insects among the leaves and 
herbage, but not scratching for them. Probably, also, they feed on berries, 
like others of the family. 

About the 25th of April they begin to sing near San Diego, the song con- 
sisting of a few low ringing notes, like those of Wilson’s Thrush of the East, 
and T. nsfalatus of the Xorth, but not so loud. Their usual note of alarm is 
a single chirp, sometimes loud and ringing, repeated and answered by others 
for a long distance. 


TUU1 JlD-E — THE TIIKUSIIES — TURDUS. 


At Santa Cruz, on the 1st of June, 1 found several of their nests, all built 
in thickets, under the shade of cottomvood-trees, each about five feet above 
the ground, and containing eggs in various stages of hatching, from two to 
four in uuniber, The smaller number probably laid after the destruction of 
a first set. The nests were built of dry leaves, root fibres, grass, and bark, 
without mud, lined with decayed leaves; measuring outside 4 inches each 
way, inside 2.50 wide and 0.20 deep. The eggs measured 0.00 X 0.70, and 
were pale bluish green, speckled with cinnamon-brown, chiefly at the larger 
end. 

In 1S6G, at Santa Cruz, I found nests with eggs about May 20th, one on 
a horizontal branch not more than a foot from the ground, another on an 
alder-tree fifteen feet up. After raising their young, they all left the 
vicinity of the town, probably for the moisler mountains, where food was 
more plenty at the end of the dry season. 


Turdus ustulatus, Nuttall. 

THE OREGON THRUSH. 

Turdus ustulatus, Nuttall, Man. Orn. I. (2d ud.) 1840,400. Columbia River (printed ces - 
tulatus, by a typographical error). — Haiku, 1\ R. Rep. IX. Birds of N. Am. 215; 
pi. 81, f. 2. — In. Rev. Amcr. Birds, 18G4, 18. — Cooper and Suckle y, R. R. R. XII. 
iii. Zool. of W. T. 171. 

Sp. Ciiak. Third and fourth quills longest ; second intermediate between fourth and 
fifth. Tail nearly even. Upper parts uniform reddish brown, with a faint olivaceous 



tinge. Fore part of the breast tinged with brownish yellow, becoming paler to the chin ; 
the remaining under parts are white. The sides of the throat and the tore part of the 
breast with small, distinct triangular spots of well-defined brown, much darker than the 
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back; the of the breast more ohsolctcly spotted, and the sides of the body washed 
with olivaceous yellow-brown. The tibia* are yellowish brown. Nearly the whole of the 
lower mandible, except the rami, is brown. Length, 7.2."> to 8; extent, 12; wing, 3.75 ; 
tail, 3; tarsus, 1.12. Iris and hill, brown; lower mandible \ellow at base; legs, ]>ale. 

/Jab. Coast region of Oregon and Washington Territories. South to San Francisco in 
winter. 

This more northern species is the exact counterpart of T. nanus in habits. 
I found their nests north of the Columbia, about the middle of .June, 1854, 
containing four or live bluish-white eggs, thickly spotted with brown. 


Tnrdus Swains oni, Car axis. 

THE OLIVE THRUSH. 

Tardus Swainsoni, Caban is, Tschudi, Fauna Peruana, 1844 - 40, 1SS. — Baird, Birds N. 

A. 187)8, 216. — In. Bov. Amcr. Birds, 19. 

Timlus olivaccus, C.ir.vcd, Birds Long Island, 1843-44, 92. 

Sp. Char. Above entirely uniform olivaceous, with a shade of green. Fore part of 
breast, throat, and chin pale brownish yellow ; rest of lower part white ; the sides marked 
with brownish olive. Sides of throat and fore part of breast with rather rounded spots of 
well-delined brown darker than the back ; the rest of the breast, except in the middle, 



with rather less distinct spots that are more olivaceous. Tibia? yellowish brown. Broad 
ring round the eye. loral region, and a general tinge on the side of the head clear reddish 
bull*. Length. 7.00 ; wing, 4.1 o ; tail, 3.10 ; tarsus, 1.00. 

I fab. Eastern North America, and westward to Humboldt Valley, the Upper Colum- 

bia, and the \ uknn Hirers; very rare in California. Southward to Ecuador. 

This bird, formerly supposed to be confined to Eastern Xortli America, lias 
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of late years been found farther and farther to the west, until its known dis- 
tribution has become that indicated above. Several specimens were obtained 
in the vicinity of San Francisco by Mr. Lonpiin, and formed part of the 
collections sent to the Smithsonian Institution by the Russian Telegraph 
Expedition. 

This thrush breeds in the far north, more abundantly about Slave Lake, the 
Lower Mackenzie and the l’ ] >] >er Yukon Rivers. Like its congeners it is an 
admirable singer, enlivening the woods with its melody. The nest is placed 
on a low tree or bush, and the eggs are blue, with numerous reddish 
spots. Xest and eggs, indeed, are scarcely to be distinguished from those of 
T. nstutatus . The two species, in fact, are closely related, but 1\ Hwain- 
soni will lie readily distinguished by the clear olive of the upper parts, in- 
stead of reddish brown, and the larger and better defined spots on the breast. 
(Laird.) 


Turdus migratorius, Linnaeus. 

THE ROBIN. 

Turdus mi ( jratorius y Linnvet's, Syst. Nat. I. 1700, 292. — Wilson, Am. Orn. I. 1808, .35 ; pi. 
2 . — Dotgiity, Cub. Nat. Ilist. I. 1830, 133; pi. 12. — Aruruox, Orn. Ring. II. 1834, 
190; pi. 131. — In. Birds Amcr. III. 1841, 14 ; pi. 142. — Xewkeuuy, Zool. Cal. and Or. 
Route, 81; Hep. I\ R. R. Sure. VI. 1857. — IIeermanx, X. vi. 45. — Cooper and 
Sr civ ley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 172. — ^ ferula mit/ruforni, S\v. & Rich., Fauna Bor. 
Amer. II. 1831, 170. — T . (Planesticus) mnjrulorius , Baird, 1\ R. Rep. IX. Birds, 218. 
— In. Rev. Amcr. Birds, 28. 

Sp. Ciiaii. Third and fourth quills about equal ; fifth, a little shorter; second, longer than 
sixth. Tail slightly rounded. Above olive gray; top and sides of the head black. Chin 



and throat white streaked with black. Eyelids, and a spot, above the eve anteriorly, white. 
Ruder parts and inside of the wings chestnut-brown. The under tail coverts and anal 
region, with tibhc, white, showing the plumbeous inner portions of the leathers. Wings 
dark brown, the feathers edged more or less with pale ash. Tail still darker, the extreme 
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feathers tipped with white. Bill yellow, dusky along the ridge and at the tip. Length, 
9.75 to 10 . 25 ; extent, 10 . 50 ; wing. 5 . 40 ; tail, 4 . 75 ; tarsus, 1 . 25 . 

Ilab . Continent of North America to Mexico. Accidental in Europe. 

Hut few of this well-known species came about Fort Mohave in winter, 
though tloeks are said occasionally to wander as far as Fort Yuma. At San 
Diego they were more numerous in the wet season, and remained until May, 
when they probably went no farther than the summits of the mountains, 
which rise 6,000 feet high, east of that place, and are similar in their vegeta- 
tion and animals, at that height, to far more northern regions. 

About the summits of the coast range towards Santa Cruz, elevated 
about 3,000 feet above the sea, 1 found Pubins quite numerous in May, 1804, 
and was satisfied that they had nests there. They also abound on the 



Turd us migratorius. 


higher parts of the Sierra Nevada, but probably do not breed below an ele- 
vation of 3,000 feet in lat, 38°, as they have not been seen in the “mining 
districts ” of the west slope in summer. Northward, however, they range 
lower, and on the Columbia build in all the wooded districts, the young 
being Hedged at Puget Sound as early as June loth, and two or more 
broods raised in a season. They prefer the borders of woods, cultivated 
fields, and orchards, having everywhere a tendency to become familiar, which, 
with their bright plumage and sweet singing, makes them universal favor- 
ites. Their name, associated with that of the European Eobin, celebrated 
for its sociability in winter, and its traditional history, increases the respect 
felt for our bird. The llobin of Europe, however, is quite different, resem- 
bling our red-breasted 1 Hue-birds (NiWw), but being olive-colored on the 
back. 

English settlers in the far north have compared our llobin with their 
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Fieldfare (a species of Turdus, which resembles our young Robin with a 
spotted breast), and have given it that name. 

The nest of the Robin is built at various heights on trees, and sometimes, 
as if relying fully on the nobler traits of humanity, in a shed, stable,, or 
even in a saw-mill, close to the constantly working and noisy machinery. I 
have found one in the cleft of a split tree which had been broken down by 
the wind. Xuttall relates instances of their building near a blacksmith’s 
anvil ; on the stern timbers of a vessel that was being built at Portsmouth, 
X. 11.; on a harrow, hung up in a cart-shed where three men were at work, 
and where they took refuge after the destruction of their first nest. 

The eggs are four or five, dark bluish green, and unspotted. The nest is 
composed outside of roots, shavings, etc., then a layer of leaves, moss, and 
grass, cemented by mild, inside of which is a lining of soft, dry grass. 

The Robin’s song is loud and sweet, but not much varied. Though usually 
uttered in spring, it occasionally is heard during other seasons, especially in 
fine weather, when the musician, having fed heartily in the garden or field, 
mounts to the top of a tree, and returns thanks for human hospitality in the 
most pleasing melody. 

Their food consists chiefly of insects, especially worms, for which they 
hop over grassy fields in the spring, watching and listening for the gnawing 
grub or earthworm, driven to the surface by rain, occasionally seizing one 
with a quick motion of the head, swallowing it whole, or picking it to pieces. 
They also feed much on berries, especially during winter, when they eat those 
of the Madrona (Arbutus), and even the bitter fruit of the dogwood (Corn us). 

Kept in cages they become very familiar, and learn to imitate various 
tunes and noises. They live sometimes for many years in captivity, and 
have been made so domestic as to be allowed the free range of the house 
and surrounding grounds. 


Turdus conflnis, Baird. 

THE CAPE ROBIN. 

Turdus con Jims , Baiiid, Rev. Amer. Birds lSf>4, 29. 

Sr. C ii ah. Above, with sides of head and neck grayish ash, faintly tinged with oliva- 
ceous. Chin and throat white streaked with ash brown, .lugulum and breast pale yellow- 
ish bull’; axillars, inner wing covers, and sides of the breast, more deeply so. Belly and 
edges of crissal feathers, white ; flanks behind, ashy. A whitish stripe from lores over and 
a quarter of an inch behind the eye. Lower eyelid white. Tail feathers and greater 
wing eoverts narrowly tipped with white. Bill yellowish ; upper mandible and tip of low- 
er tinged with dusky. Feet, pale brown. W r ing, o.lO inches ; tail, 4.10; tarsus, 1.20 ; lull, 
above .GO. 

Hub. Cape St. Lueas. 
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A single specimen of this bird was obtained (Xn. 2d, 789 of the Smith- 
sonian collection) at Toclos Santos, ( ’ape St. Lucas, in 1800, by Air. John 
Xantus, who has done so much to extend our knowledge of the zoology of 
both Upper ami Lower California. It has a close resemblance to the com- 
mon Robin, and may indeed bo a local variety of it ; but, differing appreciably 
from hundreds of specimens of the latter with which it lias been compared. 



it merits recognition at least as a strongly marked form. It is much lighter 
than the Robin, the dark chestnut or cinnamon of the latter being replaced 
by light buff, and the belly and Hanks are much more purely white. The 
superciliary stripe extends farther behind the eye, and the bill appears to be 
longer. There is no black or dusky on the head as in the Robin. It was 
obtained in the summer season, and was probably a resident bird. (Baird.) 


Turdus nasvius, Omelix. 

THE VARIED THRUSH. WESTERN ROBIN. 

Tardus harms, Omki.in, Svst. Nat. I. 17SS, SI 7. — Acdcrox, Orn. Biog. IV. 1S38, 4S9; V. 
1839, 284; ])1. 369, 433. — In. Birds Amir. III. 1841, 22; pi. 143. — Cabot, Jour. 

Host. Snr. N. 11. III. 184S, 17 (s]»co. shot near Boston). — Lawrence, Annals X. Y. 

Lye. V. June, 1852,221 jspee. shot near New York). — N ewberry, Zool. Cal. anil 
Or. Route, 81 ; llep. R. R R. Surv. Y I. iv. 1857. — Heebmann, X. vi. 45. — Coon.u 
and SrcKi.KY, XII. iii. Zool. of \V T. 172. — T. (Irorcus) nanus , Bonap., Notes Orn. 
Delattre. in Comptes Retains, XX\ 111. 1854. 269. — Bunn, V. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 
219. — In. Rev. Amer. Birds 32. — Lone. IV U. Art. Inst. Woolwich, 114. 

Orpheus wirtihidt/t, Richardson, Fauna Bor. Amer. II. 1831, 187 ; pi. 38. 

Sr. Chau. Fourth quill longest; third and fifth a little shorter: second much longer 

than sixth. Tail nearly even ; the lateral feather shorter. Above rather dark bluish 

slate ; under parts generally, a pateh on the upper eyelids eontinuous with a stripe behind 
it along the Mde of the head and ueek. the lower eyelids, two bands across tin* wing coverts 
and the edges of* the quills, in part, rufous orange-brown ; middle of belly, white. Sides of 
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the head and neck, continuous with a broad pectoral transverse band, black. Most of tail 
feathers with a terminal patch of brownish white. Bill, black. Feet, yellow. Female 



more olivaceous above ; the white of the abdomen more extended ; the brown beneath, 
paler; the pectoral band obsolete. Length, 9.75 inches; wing, 5; tail, 3.90; tarsus, 1.25. 

Hah. Pacific coast of North America. Accidental on Mackenzie River, on Long Island, 
and near Boston. 



Turdus ntTvius. 


This beautiful bird is a far northern resident, merely visiting the lower 
country of California in winter, and rarely straggling to the Colorado valley, 
where one was obtained by Lieutenant Ives’s exploring party in 1858. I have 
not seen them myself south of the Coast Range, near Santa Clara, and there 
no later than April. It is very probable, however, that some breed in the 
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chirk evergreen forests towards the north, as they do near the incmtli of the 
Foluinbia, lliougli 1 did not see any about the summits of the Sierra Nevada, 
in September, at lat. ob°, elevation 7,000 feet. 

In October they begin to come down to the valleys, and are quite com- 
mon in winter near San Francisco. They are then usually timid, but to- 
wards spring come more familiarly around bouses, and utter their shrill, low 
notes, which seem much more distant than the bird itself really is. If pur- 
sued, they hide, and sit immovable among the foliage. They are said to 
“ warble sweetly ” at times, but 1 have never heard any true song from them. 
The nest is said to he built much like that of the Jiobin Thrush, which they 
much resemble. All these birds left Santa Cruz, about April 1, I860, and 
none had returned from the North up to the 1st of November.* 


Sub-Family MIMIN/E. 

Chau. Tail long, vaulted at the base ; the feathers more or less graduat- 
ed ; size, large ; general appearance, thrush-like. Itictus with distinct bris- 
tles. Frontal feathers, normal, directed backwards. Anterior half of outer 
side of tarsi distinctly scutellate. 


Genus OREOSCOPTES, Baird. 

Orosroptfs, Ba iri>, I\ It. Rep. IX. Bird>, 3+6. (Type, O. montanus.) 

Gen. C'n ar. Culmen only slightly rurved towards the* tip. Bill longer and slen- 
derer than in Mi mux ; nut quite equal to the head. Wings decidedly longer than the 
tail, rather pointed ; the first primary less than half the second, third and fourth longest. 
Tail rounded ; scarcely graduated. Tarsi louger than middle toe and claw. 


Oreoscoptes montanus, Townsend. 

MOUNTAIN MOCKING-BIRD. 

Orj/htus montanus, Tu\vn»lnd, J. A N. »Se. VII. ii. 1837. 192. — Audcuox, Birds Amer. II. 
18+i, 19+ ; pi. 139. — 7 unlus montanus, Ariii'isus, Orn. Biog. IV. 1838, +37 ; pi. 369, f. 
1. — Mimus montanus, Bonaparte, List, 1838. — Ncttall, Man. 2d ed. I. 371. — IIeek- 
mann, J\ U. Rep. X. vi. +4. — ( hosrujitt s montanus, Baird, I*. It. Rep. IX. Birds, 3+7. 
In. Review. — Kennekly, X. iv. 25. 

Sp. Giiau. Fir>t <|iiill rather shorter than the. sixth. Tail slightly graduated. Above 
brownish ash : each feather obsolelely darker in the centre. Beneath, dull white, thickly 
marked with triangular spots, except on the under tail coverts and around the anus, which 

* Nest and eggs of thi> bird have been received by the Smithsonian Institution from the Yukon 
1 '\ • lb Ball) ami Sitka (Dr. T. T. Minor). The eggs resemble those of the Robin, but differ in 
being slightly spotted. (Baird.) 
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regions are tinged with yellowish brown. Wing coverts and quills edged with dull white. 
Tail leathers, brown ; the outer edged, and all (except, perhaps, the middle) tipped with 
white. Length, 8,50 inches; extent, 12.50 ; wing, 4 ; tail, 4 ; tarsus, 1.20. Iris brown; bill 
brown, white below ; leet slaty ; soles yellow. 



Oieoscoptcs montanus. 


Hub. Rocky Mountains; south to Mexico. Along valley of Gila and Colorado. Cape 
St. Lucas. 



According to Dr. Tleermann, this Lire! is not rare in some of the cactus dis- 
tricts near San Diego, but I did not succeed in finding any in the southern 
part of California, although 1 have found them at Fort Laramie, Nebraska. 
Their habits are very similar to those of the Mimus pohjglotlus , but they in- 
habit more barren regions, and, according to Nuttall, are found in the “sage 
plains ” as far north as the Columbia River, at Wall a walla. He describes 
a nest found in an artemisia-bush, near the sources of the Colorado, as 
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made of small twigs and rough slalks, lined with strips of bark and “ bison- 
wood.” The female llew oil' a short distance, but made no complaint. The 
eggs were four, almost emerald green, spotted with dark olive of two shades, 
large and roundish ; spots most numerous towards the largest end. 



Their song is much like that of the Mocking-bird, but less strong and 
varied. They feed on berries and insects, and probably migrate but little 
south of lat. 40°. 


Genus HARPORHYNCHUS, Cabaxis. 

Toxostoma, Waoler, Isis, 1831, 028. (Type. T. vetnla, not Tuxostoma, Kaf. 1816.) 
Ilurpas, (Jambll, l’r. A. X Sc. II. 1845, 264 (not of GoMftiss, 1839). 

Uarporhynchus , Cabaxis, Wiesmann's Archiv, 1848, I. 98. (Type, Ilarjus ndivivus . ) 



Char. Hill from forehead as long as. or longer than, the head ; nearly straight to near 
the tip. or bow-shaped, without any notch. Iarsus as lung as, or longer than, the middle 
toe. conspicuously scutellate ; outer lateral toe a little the longer, not reaching the base of 
the middle claw, llind toe longer than lateral ; its claw e<]iial to its remaining portion. 


TUUD1LLE — THE THRUSHES — IIARP0R1IYNCIIUS. ]_5 

Wings short, rounded ; the fourth or fifth quill longest ; the exposed portion of the first 
about half that of longest. Tail longer than the wrings, broad, more or less graduated. 

The type .of this genus is II. rcrfivints, but the best known species is 
the If. rufus, or common known Thrush of the Eastern United States. Al- 
though apparently very different in the structure of the bill, yet there is so 



Ifrtrporhynchits rufus. 


uninterrupted a gradation from the one to the other as to render it impos- 
sible to draw a line of distinction. We give here, by way of illustration, a 
cut of H . rufus , and refer to the description of II rcdivivas for its figure. 
(Baird.) 


Harporhynchus redivivus, Gambel. 

THE SICKLE-BILL THRUSH. 

Ilarpas rcdivirn, Gambel, Pr. A. X. Sc. Phil. II. Aug. 1845, 2C> 4. — Torosloma red him , Gam- 
bel, J. A, X. Sc. Phil. 2d scr. I. Dec. 1847, 4*2. — Cassin, Illnst. I. ix. 1855, 2G0 ; pi. 
42 (poor figure). — Harporhynchus redin' ms, C\ bants, AViegmann’s Archiv, 1848, I. 98. — 
Baird, P. R. ltcp. IX Birds, 349. In. Rev. Amer. Birds, 48. — Heermanx, X. vi. 45. 

“ Promerops de In California sapient rionnle, La Peyhol'Se, 1797, Atlas Voyage ; pi. 37.” (Gam- 
bel.) 


Sp. Char. AVing much rounded ; the second quill shorter than the secondaries. Tail 
much graduated. Bill much declined, longer than the head. Above, brownish olive, 
without any shade of green ; beneath, pale cinnamon, lightest on the throat, deepening 
gradually into a brownish rufous on the under tail coverts. The fore part of the breast 
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and sides of the body, brown olive, lighter than the back. An obscure ashy superciliary 
stripe, and another lighter bvnciuh the eye. Kar coverts and an indistinct maxillary 
stripe, dark brown ; the shafts of the former whitish. Knds and tips of tail feathers obso- 
letely paler. Length, 12.50 inches; extent, 13; wing, 1.20; tail, 5.75; tarsus, 1.50. Iris 
and feet brown ; bill black. 

llab. California, west of the Sierra Xevada : north to lat. 38°. 

This odd-looking and plainly colored bird is common in all the valleys 
and bushy hillsides south of San Francisco, frequenting chiefly the dense 
“ chapparal," or low thickets, which often cover the gravelly sides of valleys 
for miles, with an almost impenetrable growth of shrubs from two to six 



feet high, and occasionally a small tree rising above them. In such places 
these birds are constant residents, raising their young in nests built in the 
low trees or higher shrubs, and finding their subsistence mostly among the 
dead leaves on the ground, and from the berries which are sometimes numer- 
ous about such places. 

In Santa Clara valley 1 found several nests in May, 1804, each containing 
but three eggs, and built in a low hush about five feet from the ground. 
They were formed of stout, thorny, or rough twigs, and lined with grass, etc. 
The eggs are pale bluish green, streaked and specked with faint umber, 
ehiellyat the large end. They measure 1.1 0 X 0.S5 inches. They also build 
about San Diego, and seem to migrate little if any in all their range, being 
found in winter at San Francisco. Their short wings are not suited for 
long llights, and they generally run off on the ground, seeking concealment 
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in the thickets when alarmed. Their bill seems adapted chiefly for scratch' 
ing among the dead leaves for insects. 



Harporhjnchvs redi vi vus. 


Their song is loud and varied, with frequent imitations of other birds, but 
they are much less musical than the true Mocking-birds, though often called 
by that name. 


Harporhynchus Lecontii, Lawrence. 

LECONTE’S THRUSH. 

Toxostoma Lecontii, Lawrence, Ann. N. Y. Lyc. V. Sept. 1851, 109 (Fort Yuma). — Ilarpo- 
rhynclms Lecontii, Bonaparte, Coinptes llcndus, XXVIII. 1854,57. — Baird, P. R. 
Rep. IX. Birds, 350. In. U. S. and ilex. Bound. Rep. II. iii. 12 ; pi. 12 . In. Rev. 47 . 

Sp. CiiAPv. Bill much curved. Second < jni 11 about o<]ual to the tenth ; exposed portion 
of the first more than half the longest ; outer tail feather an inch shortest. General color 
above light grayish ash, beneath much paler; the chin and throat above almost white; the 
sides behind brownish yellow or pale rusty yellow ash, of which color is the crissum and 
anal region. Tail feathers rather dark brown on the under surface, lighter above, the 
outer edges and tips of exterior ones obscurely paler. < Quills nearly like, the back. Length 
about 10 inches ; wing, 3.75 ; tail, 4.75. 

Hah. Fort Yiuna, to Mojave River, California. 

I found this bird rather common 011 the deserts along the route between 
the Colorado Valley and the coast slope of California, wherever there was a 
thicket of low bushes, generally surrounded by sand-hills They word so 
3 
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very wild that I could obtain but two. In notes, habits, and general ap- 
pearance they are like II. rcdivirus , but all I saw had the same pale colors. 
I found a nest without eggs built in a Yucca, and similar to that of II. rcdi- 
rirus. 


Harporhynchus crissalis, Henry. 

HENRY’S THRUSH. 

Harporhynchus crissalis, Henry, Pr. A. N. Sc. Pliil. May, 1S5S. — Baird, V. B. Rep. IX. 
Birds, 351, 023. In. Birds of X. Amer. ; pi. S2. In. Rev. 47. 

Sr. Char. Second quill about as I 0112 ; as the secondaries. Bill much curved, longer 
than the head. Above olive-brown, with a faint shade of gray ; beneath nearly uniform 
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brownish gray, much paler than the back, passing insensibly into white on the chin ; but 
the under tail coverts dark brownish rufous, and abruptly defined. There is a black maxil- 
lary stripe cutting off a white one above it. There do not appear to he any other stripes 
about the head. There are no bands on the wings, and the tips and outer edges of the 
tail feathers are very inconspicuously lighter than the remaining portion. Length, 11.50 
inches ; extent, 11.50 ; wing, 4.25 ; tail, 5. GO ; tarsus, 1.25. Iris and feet brown ; bill black. 

Hah. Southern Rocky Mountains to Colorado Valley, California. 

I found this species rather common at Fort Mojave, but so very shy 
that I only succeeded in shooting one after much watching for it. Their hab- 
its, nest (eggs not seen), and song are closely similar to those of H. redivivus , 
and the colors scarcely differ more than those of birds of other species that 
vary similarly in specimens from this valley, and those along the coast. 


Harporhynchus cinereus, Xantus. 

THE ASHY THRUSH. 

Ilarporhjnchus cinereus , Xantus, Pr. Phila. Acad. X. S. 1859, 29S. — Baird, Rev. Amer. 
Birds, 1SG4, 46. 

Sp. Chau. Above ashy brown, beneath fulvous white, darker on flanks, inside of wing, 
and crissum. Beneath, except on chin, throat, and from middle of abdomen to erissum, 
with well-defined Y-shaped spots of dark brown at ends of feathers, largest across the 



breast. Two narrow whitish bands across tips of greater and middle coverts ; quills 
edged externally with paler. Outer three feathers with a rather obsolete white patch in end 
of inner web and across tips of outer. Length, 10 inches; wing, 4.10 ; tail, 4.G5 ; bill from 
gape, 1.40; tarsus, 1 .26. 

Ilah. Lower California (Cape St. Lucas). 

This is one of the new species discovered by Mr. Xantus, in 1859, at 
Cape St. Lucas. 
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Gknts MIMU.S, 1! »ik. 

Mtinua, l’oii:, Isis, Oct. 1^26, 972. (Type, T urdus pohjf/loitus.) 

Or/theus, Swainson, ZuoI. Jour. 111. 1*27, 167. (Same type.) 

Orx. Cli.vn. 1 jill shorter than the head, deenrved from the base : distinctly notched at 
tip. Tarsi longer than the middle toe ; lateral toes equal, not reaching the base of the 
middle claw, and shorter than the hind toe, tile claw of which is half the total length. 



2 * 7 . j wlyglottus. 


Tail variable : equal to or longer than the wings, moderately graduated. AVings rounded, 
the exposed portion of the first nearly or quite half that of the second, which is consider- 
ably shorter than the third. 



Other species of the genus are found throughout Middle and South 
America, including the A Vest Indies and the Galapagos. 
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Mimus polyglottus, Lixxjxs. 

THE MOCKING-BIRD. 

Turdus polyglottus, Linnjeus, Syst. N;it I. 176C, 293. — Wilson, Am. Orn. II. 1 S 1 0 ; 14; 
pi. x. i. 1. — Bon. Svn. 1828, 70. — Am. Orn. Biug. I. 1 S3 1 , 108; V. 1839, 438; 
pi. 21. — Mimus polyglottus, var. caudutus, Baird, Rev. Amcr. Birds, 4S ; P. K. Hup. 
IX. Birds, 344, var. caudatus , 245. — Kennerly, X. iv. 25. — IIeeumann, X. vi. 44. 

Si\ Chau. Tliinl to sixth quills nearly equal, second shorter than seventh. 'Fail con- 
siderably graduated. Above ashy brown, the feathers very slightly darker centrally, and 
tuwards the light plumbeous downy basal portion (scarcely appreciable, except when the 
feathers are lifted). The under parts are white with a faint brownish tinge, except on the 
chin, and with a shade of ash across the breast. There is a pale superciliary stripe, but 
the lores are dusky. The wings and tail are nearly black, except the lesser wing coverts, 



which are like the back; the middle and greater tipped with white, forming two bands; 
the basal portion of the primaries white, most extended on the inner primaries. Tail much 
graduated, the lateral feathers being 1.20 inch shorter than the middle. The outer tail 
leather is white ; the second is mostly white, except on the outer web and towards the 
base ; the third black with a dull white tip ; the rest, except the middle, very slightly 
tipped with white. The bill and legs are black. Length, iu.25 ; extent, 14.25; wing, 
4.75 ; tail, 5.75. Iris yellow, bill and leet black. 

Hub. West of Ilockv Mountains, and north to Monterey, California. 

Our Mocking-bird appears to form a peculiar variety, differing from the 
Eastern in being larger, and having the tail much more graduated, besides 
some minor differences of color. 

In habits I have seen no difference, so far as I have observed them. 

At Fort Mojave they were rare in March, and so very wild that I could 
not get within gunshot of them, Hying from the top of one bush to another 
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at a long distance, and very watchful. They winter near the river, probably 
in some of the bushy canons chiefly, and seemed to have gone out of the val- 
ley in -May, when 1 found them quite common along the Mojave Fiver, and 
westward to Sail Diego, but still too wild to shoot. They undoubtedly, also, 
winter near San Diego, as I have found them common there in February, 
and they are said to migrate north in small numbers as far as Salinas Valley, 
near Monterey, which is about as far north as they have been found in the 
Colorado and Sail Joaquin Valievs. 

They are generally found in the vicinity of the thickets of Cactus ( Opuntia ), 
both the wild and cultivated species, oil the fruit of which they feed much 
of the time, and which furnishes them with shelter also. 1 have not been 
able to discover their nest, but it is probably very similar to that of the 
Eastern 3L jwlyyluttus. That bird builds in a thorny bush or thick tree a 
nest formed of twigs, leaves, and grass, with a thick lining of root-fibres. 
Their eggs are four or five, pale green, with blotches of brown scattered nearly 
all over, and they raise two broods annually. (Xuttall.) I have seen similar 
nests without eggs, in this State. 

Their brilliant and endless powers of imitation are too well known to re- 
quire special description. Most of their song is made up of the notes of 
other birds, and whatever noises they hear around them. They are fre- 
quently brought from San Pedro in cages, and have then all their habits of 
mimicry unimpaired. 


Genus GALEOSCOPTES, Cabanis. 

GaleoscopteSy Caban is, Mus. Hein. I. 1S50, 52. 

Ciiar. Bill shorter than the head, rather broad at base ; wings a little shorter than the 
tail, rounded ; secondaries well developed ; fourth and fifth quills longest ; third and sixth 
little shorter ; first and ninth about equal, and about as long as the secondaries ; first quill 



G. Carohntnsis. 
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more than half the second, about half the third. Tail graduated. Tarsi longer than 
middle toe and daw ; scutellatc anteriorly, more or less distinctly in different specimens. 
Scute! las about seven. 



The single species hitherto assigned to this genus, the common Cat-bird 
of the United States, closely resembles the Mocking-bird in form, differing 
mainly in coloration. 


Galeoscoptes Carolinensis, Lixx.ms. 

THE CAT-BIRD. 

Muscicapa Carolinensis , Lixx.nes, Syst. Nat. I. 1776, 328. — Orpheus Carolinensis , Aud., 
Birds A mer. II. 1841, 195; pi. 140. — Mimus Carolinensis, Baird, Birds North Amer. 
1859, 346. — Galeoscoptes Carolinensis, Baird, Rev. Amer. Birds, 54. 

Turd us felt vox, Vieillot. Turd as li vidus, Wilsox. 

Sp. Char. Prevailing color dark plumbeous, more ashy beneath ; crown of head and 
nape sooty brown. Under tail coverts brownish chestnut. Length, 8.85 ; wing, 3.G5 ; tail, 
4.00; tarsus, 1.05. 



Ilab. Head-waters of Columbia River, Central Rooky Mountains, and east to Atlantic; 
south to Panama. Resident in Bermuda. 
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The introduction of the Gat-bird, so well known to alt the inhabitants of 
the Eastern Stales, into the present work results from its occurrence as a 
common bird on the Goluinbia Giver, where it was frequently met with 
by the naturalists of the Northwestern Pm > un< larv Survey. There, as else- 
where, it inhabits low thickets or detached bushes ; making its nest of 
strips of bark, twigs, roots, and such odd scraps as bits of rag, snake-skin, 
newspaper, etc. The eggs are four or live, and of a deep emerald green, 
without spots. Their food consists of insects, worms, fruits, and berries. 
The ordinary call-note resembles the mew of a cat, but it has a yen* agree- 
able song, in some respects imitating the notes of other birds. (Baird.) 


Family CTXCLIDaE. 

Char. General characters of Turdidrr , ten primaries, of which the 
first is very short, etc. ; the nostrils linear in lower edge of basal membrane. 
Loral and frontal feathers soft and downy ; the mouth entirely without 
bristles. Body very short and broad. Wings short, rounded and concave. 


Genus CINCLUS, Bechsteix. 

Cinclus, Bechsteix, Gemein. Xatnrg. 1S02 (Agassiz). 

Ilyclrobata , Vikillot, Analyse, 1 8 1G (Ag.). (Type, Sturnus cinclus, Link., European.) 

Gex. Ciiau. Bill without any bristles at the base ; slender, subulate ; the mandible 
bent slightly upward; the eitlmen slightly concave to near the tip, which is much curved 



C. Mexieanus. 
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and notched ; the commissural edges of the hill finely nicked. Feet large and strong, the 
toes projecting considerably beyond the* tail ; the claws large. Lateral toes equal. Tail 



very short and even ; not two thirds the wings, which are concave and somewhat falcate. 
The first primary is more than one fourth the longest. 


Cinclus Mexicanus, Swaixson. 

THE AMERICAN DIPPER ; WATER-OUZEL. 

Cinclus Pallasii , Bonaparte, Zool. Jour. II. Jan. 1827, 52. In. Amer. Orn. II. 1828, 173 ; pi. 
xvi. f. 1 (not the Asiatic Pallasii). — Cinclus Mejcicanus, Swainson, Syn. Mcx. Birds, in 
Phil. Mag. 1, May, 1827, 368. — Baird, Rev. X. Amer. Birds, 1SG4, 59. — Cinclus Ameri- 
canus , Sw. & Rich., F. Bor. Am. II. 1831, 173. — Nctt all, Man. II. 1834, 5G9. — Aun., 
Orn. Biog. IV. 1838, 493 ; V. 1839. 303 ; pi. 370, 435. In. Birds Amer. II. 1841, 182 ; 
pi. 137. — Xewuerkv, Zool. Cal. and Or. Route, 80; Rep. P. R. R. Surv. AT. iv. 1857. 
— IIeermann, X. vi. 44. — C. Morton i and Toicnsendii (Aon.), Townsend Xarr. 1839, 
337, 346. 

Hydrobata Mcrtcana, Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 229. — Cooper and Suckley, XI I. iii. 
Zool. of W. T. 175. 

Sp. Ciiar. Above dark plumbeous, beneath paler ; head and neck all round a shade of 
clove, or perhaps a light sooty brown ; less conspicuous beneath. A concealed spot of 





white above the anterior corner of the eye, and indications of the same sometimes on the 
lower lid. Immature specimens usually with the feathers beneath edged with grayish 
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white ; the groat it and middle wing coverts and lesser c piills lipped with the same. 'Die 
colors more uniform. Longlli, 7.;V» ; wing, 4.00; tail. 2 . 00 . 

Jfnh. Kockv Mountains from British America to Mexico, ami west to the Pacific. 

1 first met with this plainly colored, but very interesting bird, at a moun- 
tain stream in the l 'oast Ranges west ut Santa Clara, where there was a pair 
apparently mated, as early as March 10th. About sunset 1 beard the male 
singing very melodiously as it sat on one of its favorite rocks in the middle 
of the foaming rapids, making its delightful melody heard for quite a long 
distance above the sound of the roaring water. I watched for some time 
before 1 could perceive the minstrel, its sombre plumage concealing it in the 
a ] ) ] >roa cl 1 i ng twilight. 

In May, 1 found the nest of another pair along a stream a few miles far- 
ther south, the “ Arroyo de Ins Catos.” It was built near the foot of a mill- 
dam, and rested on a slight ledge under an overhanging rock, from the top of 
which water was continually dripping. Its shape was that of an oven, with 
a small door-way, and it was built externally of green moss (which in that 
damp spot grew, and prevented its easy discovery), lined with soft grass, and 
contained young. The eggs have not yet been described, but are probably 
four to six, and white, like those of t he European species. I found a similar 
nest built in the root of a large tree which lay across a mill-dam, north of the 
Columbia River, in duly, 1854, and was told there that the birds had already 
raised a brood that season in the same nest, which then contained young. 

The strange habits of this bird make it a very remarkable object, and it 
attracts much attention wherever found. Tt may be said to combine the 
form of a sandpiper, the song of a canary, and the aquatic habits of a duck. 
Tts food consists almost wholly of aquatic insects, and these it pursues under 
water, walking and Hying with perfect- ease beneath a depth of several feet 
of water. When they dive below, there is a film of air surrounding them, 
which looks like silver, and may assist in supporting respiration. They do 
not, however, swim 011 the surface, but always dive, and sometimes fly across 
streams beneath the surface. They prefer clear, noisy mountain streams, 
but I have seen one on the summit of the Sierra Nevada, catching insects 
along the shore of a calm mountain lake. 

Their tligbt is rapid and direct, like that of a sandpiper, and when they 
alight it is always on a rock or log, where they jerk their tails much like that 
bird. They are found in the Sierra Nevada, at least as far south as Fort 
Tejon, and northward nearly to the Arctic regions. 

Family SAXICOLIDiE. 

Char. Wings very long and much pointed, reaching beyond the middle 
of the short, square, or emarginated tail, and one and a half times (or more) 
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the length of the latter. Spurious primary very short, the second quill 
longer than the fourth. In the closed wing the outer secondary reaches only 
about two thirds the length of the longest primary. Nostrils oval. Mouth 
with bristles. 

The genus Saxicola, forming the type of this division, is found chiefly in 



5 . Mcxicana , 


the Old World, but the S. cenan t ho ides, Vigors, is stated to have come from 
Northwest America. (See Cassin, Ulust. I. 208, 1854, FI. 34, Nova Scotia 
specimen.) 


Genus SIALIA, S\VAINSON. 

Sialia, Swaixsox, Zool. Jour. III. Sept. 1827, 173 (S. sialis). 

Gen. Ciiar. Bill, short, stout, broader than high at the base, then compressed ; slightly 
notched at the tip. Rictus with short bristles. Tarsus, not longer than the middle toe. 



Claws considerably curved. Wings much longer than the tail ; the first primary spurious; 
not one fourth the longest. Tail moderate ; slightly forked. 
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Sialia Mexicana, Swaixson. 


THE WESTERN BLUEBIRD. 


Si'a/ia Mtxictimi, Swaixson, I*’. I5or. Am. II. 1831, 202. — Baiud, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 
223. — Kknnlkly, X iv. 23. — Heehai ann, X. vi. 43. — Cooper and Seckley, XII. 
iii. 173. — Sialia occii/tutahs, Townsend, Jour. Ac. Nat. Sc. VII. ii. 1837, I 88. — Am., 

Birds Amcr. II. 1841, 176; pi. 135. — Xtn tael. Mail. I. (2d ed.) 1840, 513. — Xi;w- 

liEKKY, Zool. Cal and Or. Rome, 80; Rep. P. R. R. VI. iv. 1857. — Si/fvia occUlcntalis, 
A ri)., Orn. Biog. V. 1839, 41 ; pi. 393. — Sialia ciiruko-collis, Vigors, Zuol. Beechey’s 
Vo v age, 1839, IS; pi. iii. 

Si*. Chau. p>ill slender; head and neck all round, and upper parts generally bright 

azure blue. Interseapular regions, sides and fore part of the breast, and sides of the belly, 

dark reddish brown. Rest of under parts (with tail coverts) pale bluish, tinged with 


gray about the anal region. Female duller above : the hack brownish ; the blue of the 
throat replaced by ashy brown, with a shade of blue. Length, G.50 ; wing, 4.25 ; tail, 2.90. 

Young brownish blue, the breast white, with pale brown spots. 

Hah. Pacific Coast, North America, and along the Valley of the Gila to the upper Rio 
Grande, and south. 

This beautiful and interesting bird is abundant in all the wooded districts 
of California, except high in the mountains, and some probably reside during 
summer even in the hot climate of the Colorado Valley, where 1 saw them 
examining buildings and knot-holes in trees for a nesting-place in February. 

They are numerous towards the coast, and up to the 4tHh parallel at 
least, in summer. Their song being much less sweet and varied than that 
of the Eastern bluebird (S. aiafis), they have attracted less attention, and, not 
being encouraged to build about houses by the little box usually provided 
for that species, they have not become quite so familiar. I have, however, 
known of a nest built under the porch of a dwelling-house at Santa Barbara; 
they only need a little encouragement to become half domesticated. 

The nest is usually built in a deserted woodpecker’s hole, or other cavity of 
a tree, and the eggs, very pale blue, are four or five in number. They prob- 
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ably often raise two broods in a season, the first being hatched very early in 
Aj nil. 

The song lias a peculiar character, sounding as if two different birds were 
singing together, but it is not loud nor much varied. 

Their food consists of insects and berries, and they feed much on grass- 
hoppers, hovering over the field like the sparrow-hawk, watching for them, 
and dropping suddenly down on them when seen. In winter they asso- 
ciate in small scattered flocks, living with a short call-note, and resorting to 
the Madrona-tree, and others, for berries. 

At Santa Cruz this bird is even more confiding than the Eastern species, 
which rarely frequents such large towns. In the spring, from February 20 
to April, many pairs could be seen daily, seeking places for their nests, 
even in the noisiest streets, inspecting closely every new building that was 
being erected, as if they supposed it to be for their especial benefit. Some 
few pairs found nesting-])! aces under porches, in knot-lioles, etc., though the 
inhabitants provided them with no special homes. 

One brood came every day during the grape season, and always about 
noon, to pick up grape-skins thrown out by my door, and were delightfully 
tame, sitting fearlessly within a few feet of the open window. Their favorite 
perches during the day were the flag-stalls, weathercocks, and eaves of houses, 
where they watched for passing insects. 


Sialia Arctica, Swains on. 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN BLUEBIRD. 

Erythmca (Sialia) Arctica , Swainsox, F. Bor. Amcr. II. 1831, 209 ; pi. xxxix. — Sialia Jrc- 
tica, Nuttall, Man. II. 1832, 573 ; I. 2d ed. 1840, 514. — Aui»., Birds Amcr. II. 1841, 178 ; 
pi. 136 . — McCall, IV. A. N. Sc. V. .June, 1851, 215. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 
224. In. P II. Rep. X. iii. 13; pi. 35. — Kenxerly, X. iv. 24. — Herrmann, X. vi. 
44. — Sylvia Arctica, Audubon, Urn. Biog. V. 1S39, 38 ; pi. 373. — Sialia macroptera, 
Baird, Stanslmry, Report Exp. Salt Lake, 1852, 314. 

Sr. Ciiar. Azure blue above and belmv, brightest above ; the belly and undertail coverts 
white; the hitter tinged with blue at the ends. Female showing bine only on the rump, 
wings, and tail ; a white ring round the* eye; the lores and sometimes a narrow front whit- 
ish ; elsewhere replaced by brown. Young like that of S. Mexicana, but paler. Length, 
7.25 ; extent, 14 ; wing, 4. 30 to 5 ; tail, 3.00, Iris brown, bill and ieet black. 

J lab. From eastern base of Rocky Mountains to Sierra Nevada. North to lat. 04° 30', 
and south to Mexico. In winter, along the* Pacific coast. 

This bird lias been found in winter at Fort Yuma, though I saw none at 
that season east of the sink of the Mojave Fiver. 

At San Diego, however, in the severe winter of 1801 -02, they came down 
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in lur^e numbers to the vicinity of the town, and remained until the end of 
February, when all suddenly disappeared. They were at that time sitting 
perched on the low weeds and bushes, about the plains, often quite a tloek 
together, and some constantly hovering like blue butterflies over the grass, at 
a height often of fifty feet, on the watch for insects. They seem everywhere 
more gregarious than the other species. 

About Lake Tahoe, and the summits of the Sierra Nevada, above sLx thou- 



sand feet elevation, I found this species numerous in September, and they 
had with them the young lately Hedged. They doubtless breed there as they 
do throughout the Rocky Mountains as far south as Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
where Colonel McCall found them building in boxes put up for them by 
the inhabitants, (lleermann.) 

They usually build like the other species in holes of trees, sometimes in 
holes in cliffs. (Nuttalh) 

They were remarkably silent at the seasons when I observed them. 


Family SYLVIIDJE, Sylvias. 

Char. Bill slender, broad and depressed at the base, distinctly notched 
and deeurved at the tip. Cuhnen sharp-ridged at base. Frontal feathers 
reaching to the nostrils, which are oval, with membrane above, and over- 
hung hv a few bristles or bv a feather. Rictal bristles extending beyond 
nostrils. Tarsi booted or senteUate. Basal joint of middle toe attached its 
whole length externally, half-way internally. Primaries ten, spurious pri- 
mary about half the second, which is shorter than the seventh. Lateral toes 
equal. 

Sub-Family IiEGULINvE. 

ClIAR. Nostrils oval. The frontal feathers elongated ; their bristle shafts 
with the rietul bristles extending beyond the nostrils, the former scale-like. 
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Points of loral feathers bristly. Second quill shorter than sixth. Size very 
small. Wings longer than the emarginated tail. Tarsi booted. 


ReguhtSy Cuvier, Logons d’Anat. Comp. 1799-1SOO (Agassiz). (Type, Motarilla regains , 
Li N X. ; Regains cri status, Ivocii.) 

Gen. Ciiar. Bill slender, much shorter than head, depressed at base, but becom- 
ing rapidly compressed; moderately notched at tip. Culinen straight to near the 
tip, then gently curved. Commissure straight ; gonys convex. Rictus well provided 


with bristles ; nostrils covered by a single bristly feather directed forwards. Tarsi 
elongated, exceeding considerably the middle toe, and without seutellae. Lateral 
toes about equal; hind toe with the claw longer than the middle one, and about half 


the toe. Claws all much curved. First primary about one third as long as the 
longest ; second equal to fifth or sixth. Tail shorter than the wings, moderately 
forked, the feathers acuminate. Colors olive green above, whitish beneath. Size very 
small. 


Genus REGULUS, Cuvier. 



R. satrapa. 



R. satrapa . 
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Regulus satrapa, Lichtenstein. 

THE GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 

Regulus satrapa, Lichtenstein, Verzeicli. Boubl. 1S23, No. 410. (Quotes Parus satrapa, 1l- 
i.tger, probahl y a museum name.} — Bonap., List, 1838. In. Conspectus, 1850, 291. — 
Aud., Synopsis, 1839, 82. In. Birds Amer. IT. 1841, 165; pi. 132. — Baird, T\ lb 
Bep. TX. Birds, 227 . — Coopku and Scckeey, XII. iii Zool. of W. T. 174. 

Sylria regulus, Wilson, Am. Orn. I. 1808, 126: pi. viii. f. 2. (Not of Latham.) 

Regulus tricolor, Nuttall, Man. I. 1832, 420. — Aun., Orn. Biog. II. 1834, 476; pi. 183. 

Sr. Char. Vbovo olive green, brightest on the outer edges of the wing; tail feathers 
tinged with brownish gray toward the head. Forehead, a line over t lie eye, and a space 
beneath it, white. Exterior of the crown before and laterally black, embracing a central 
patch of orange red, encircled by gamboge yellow. A dusky space around the eye. 



Eastern variety 


ITVstfr/t variety. 


Wing coverts with two yellowish white bands, the posterior covering a similar band on the 
quills, succeeded by a broad dusky one. Under parts dull whitish. Length about 3.80 to 
4 inches; extent, 6.25; wing, 2.2.3; tail, 1.80. Iris brown, bill black, tarsi brown, feet 
yellow. 

Ilab. Northern parts of United States from Atlantic to Pacific. 

I found u few of this species in September, 1863, at the summits of the 
Sierra Xevada, above seven thousand feet elevation in lat. 30°, which is the 
most southern point they have been found at on this coast. In the forests 
near the Columbia they are abundant, and a few remain in the valleys during 
summer. Probably they migrate through the whole of the Sierra Xevada in 
winter, and far towards San Francisco. Their nest and eggs have not yet 
been described, but a nearly allied European species builds toward the ex- 
tremity of the branches of fir-trees, the nest being spherical with a, small 
opening at the side ; formed of moss and lichen, with a soft lining, and the 
eggs from six to twelve. While migrating, this species associates with 7?. 
calendula, and has similar habits. Professor P>aird remarks (liev. Amer. 
Pirds, Gf>), that, as in several other instances, the "Western specimens of this 
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species are much brighter and more olivaceous above, especially on the rump 
and tail, and names the race or variety, oliaimis. There are also some slight 
differences in the pattern of coloration, represented in the two figures at the 
head of this article. 


Regulus calendula, Linnaeus. 

THE RUBY-CROWNED WREN. 

Motacdla calendula, Linnets, Syst. Nat. I. 1760, 337. — Sylvia calendula , Latham, Ind. 
Orn. II. 1790, 549. — Wilson, Am. Orn. I. ISOS, S3; pi. v. f. 3. — Doughty, Cab. 
X. II. II. 1S32, 61; pi. vi. — Pay ulus calendula , Lichtenstein, Vcrzeich. 1823, Nos. 
408 -409. — Xuttall, Mail. I. 1832. 415. — Audubon, Orn. Biog. II. 1S34, 546; pi. 
195. Ib. Birds, Amer. II. 1841, 168; pi. 133. — Baird, P. It. Bop. IX. Birds, 226. — 
Ivennerly, X. iii. 24. — IIeermann, X. vi. 43. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. 
of W. T. 174. 

Sp. Ciiar. Above, dark greenidi olive, passing into bright olive green on the rump 
and outer edges of the wings and tail. Crown with large concealed patch of scarlet feath- 
ers, which are white at the base. The under parts are grayish white tinged with pale 



olive yellow, especially behind. A ring round the eve, two hands on the wing coverts, 
and the exterior of the inner tertials white, Young without the red on the crown. 
Length, 4.25 to 1.75; extent, 6.50 to 7.25; wing, 2.-10; tail, 1.85. Iris, bill, and feet brown; 
toes yellow. 

Ilab. United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

These little birds are abundant throughout the State during the colder 
months, even where there are only bushes, among which they are constantly 
at work pursuing their insect prey, hi May they retire to the mountains, 
where they breed, but their nest and eggs have never been discovered, as far 
as I can ascertain, and are probably placed in hollow trees. 

They are fearless little creatures, flitting close to a person’s head, and ey- 
ing him with curiosity. In the spring they utter a low, soft warble, often 
quite extended, and half whispered, as if they feared to disturb the solitudes 
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they inhabit. They, however, often come about houses and gardens, and 
pursue insects lo the tops of the highest trees, catching them by short 
ilights from twig to twig. They feed ehiellv on gnats and other Diptcra. 



There is a slight difference between the external anatomy of this species 
and the preceding, especially in lacking the small feather which covers the 
nostril. The exact characters are illustrated by the above outline. 


Sub-Family POLIOrTILIX.E. 

Ciiar. Bill slender, elongated, distinctly notched ; nostrils not covered by 
bristly feathers, but exposed ; nostrils elongated. Wings about equal to the 
graduated tail. Tarsi with distinct scutelhe. 

The little birds of this sub-family have many points of resemblance to the 
true wrens and the titmice, but their nearest relationship is probably to the 
family of Sylvwlcc, in which Professor Baird has lately placed them. 


Ukxus POLXOPTILA S< later. 

Polinptifa, Sclateil Pr. Zoo]. Snc. 1855, 1 I. (Type, JfotanVa crrrnha.) 

Culfnrom, SwwNsny, Cla>> Pir<l>, II. 1S37, 24'?. (Type, C. tOnQipiHa.) Not CuUcirorn 
(type, stnnira) of S\vam>on’s Zool. Jour. III. 1827, 339. 

Okx. ( iiail Bill slender, attenuated. but depressed at the base: nearly ns long a? the 
head, distinctly notched at tin* tip, and provided with moderate rictal bristles. XostriB 
rather elongated, not concealed, hut anterior to the frontal feathers. Tarsi longer than 
the middle toe. distinctly seutellnte ; the toes small, the hinder one scarcely longer than 
the lateral its claw, scarcely longer than the middle. Outer lateral toe longer than the 
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inner. First primary about one third the longest ; second, equal to the seventh. Tail a 
little longer than the wings, moderately graduated ; the feathers rounded. 



P crrrulea. 


The speeies all lead-eolor above ; white beneath, and to a greater or less extent on the 
exterior of the tail, the rest of which is black. Size very small. 



There are nine other closely allied species, besides ours, foimd in tropi- 
cal America, described in Professor Baird’s “ Review of American Birds.” 


Polioptila Ccerulea, LixxiEus. 

THE BLUE-GRAY FLYCATCHER. 

Motacilla ccrridca , Linnjeus, Syst. Xat. I. 1766, 43. — Musvirapa carulrn , Wilson, Am. Orn. 
II. 1810, 164; pi. xv iii. f. 3. —Arm, Orn. Biog. I. 1831, 431 ; pi. S4. — Xuttall, I. 
1832, 297. — CuUcivoru cantlnt, Bonaparte, Li>t, 1838. — Am., Birds Amcr. I. 1840, 
244 ; pi. 70. — Sylvan in nr r idea, Xuttall, Man. J. 2d ed. 1840, 337. — Polioptila carulat, 
Sclater, Pro. Zool. Soc. Loud. 1853, 1 1. — Baird, I j . IP Itcp. IX. Birds, 380. — 
IIeermann, X. vi. 39. 

Si\ Char. Above, grayish-blue, gradually becoming bright blue on the crown. A nar- 
row frontal band of black extending backwards over the eye. Under parts and lores bln- 
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tinged with lead-color on the si<l<-s- First and second tail feathers white, except 
at the extreme base, which is black, the color extending obliquely forward on the inner 
web; third and Iburth black, with white tip. very slight on the latter; filth and sixth en- 
tirely black. Upper tail coverts blackish-plumbeous. Quills edged externally with pale 




bluish-gray, which is much broader, and nearly white on the tertials. Female without any 
black on the head. Length, 4.50; extent, (1.40 ; wing, 2.12; tail, 2.25. Iris brown; bill 
and feet black. 

II ah. United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific, south of lat. 42°. South to Gua- 
temala. 

This little bird is found in the southern part of California, hut seems less 
common than t lie peculiarly ’western 1\ mdanura , though they are so nearly 
similar in habits and appearance that it is nearly impossible to identify 
without shooting them, except when the black crown of the latter is visible. 
They all keep about the hushes, hunting insects in pairs or small companies, 
and seem as much like warblers in habits as titmice. In the East this spe- 
cies also frequents tall trees, and is always rapidly moving about with hang- 
ing wings and elevated tail, uttering at times a faint, almost hissing or 
squeaking note, repeated about three times, like that of the titmice. I 
found them at Fort Mojave, March 20th, and think some winter there; 
also at San Diego, in December. In the East they build their nest in 
May, among twigs, from ten to fifty feet from the ground, forming it of 
scales of buds, leaves, blossoms, fern-down, and silk of plants, lined with 
horse-hairs, and covered with lichens. The eggs are four or live, white, 
with a few reddish dots near the larger end, and they are said to raise two 
broods in the season. They are not believed to winter north of the Gulf of 
Mexico. (Xuttall.) 

I did not find this, or the other species, at Santa Earbara, but this one 
was collected as far north as Yreka, California, near lat. 42°, by Mr. Yuille, 
on May 26th. 
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Polioptila melanura, Lawrence. 

THE BLACK-TAILED FLYCATCHER. 

Culicivora at r leapt l la, La whence, Ann. X. Y. Lyceum, V. Sept. 1851, 124. (Xot of Swaitison.) 
Cttlicirora Mcrieamt, Cassix, Illust. I. vi. 1854, 1G4 ; pi. xxvii. (Xot of Bonaparte ) 
Polioptila melanura, Lawrence, Ann. X. Y. Lye. VI. Dee. 1856, 168. — Baird, 1\ R. Rep. 
IX. Birds, 382. — IIeeioiaxx, X. vi. 39. 

Sr. C ii a n. Above, ashy-blue; whole crown to bill and eyes, ami tail feathers lustrous 
greenish-black. Beneath, pale bluish-gray, almost white in the middle of the belly; the 
sides behind, with anal region and under coverts tinged with brown. Edge of eyelids, 




and the margin and tip of the outer web of first, and second tail feathers, white. Female 
without the black head. Length, 4.50; extent, 6.3o; wing, 2.00; tail, 2.10. Iris brown; 
bill and feet black. 

Ilab. Valley of the Rio Grande and Gila. West to San Diego. Cape St. Lucas. 

This was also a rather common bird during the whole winter at Fort Mo- 
jave, as well as at San Diego, and 1 obtained one in October, on Catalina 
Island, but did not find it there, or at Santa Barbara, in summer. I saw 
them about San Diego up to the 20th of May, and young birds, fully Hedged, 
as early as May 2d, but found no nests. Specimens were collected by Mr. 
F. Gruber as far north as lat, 39°, in the Sierra Nevada. In April I heard 
them sing a harsh ditty of five parts, somewhat like a wren’s song, and 
anutlier song resembling the notes of a swallow, and exactly like that of 
Virco Belli. Their scolding note is a faint mew like a cat’s. 


Polioptila plumbea, Baird. 

THE LEAD-COLORED FLYCATCHER. 

Culicivora plumbea , Baird, Pr. A. X. Sc. VII. June, 1S54, 11 S. — Polioptila plumbea , Baird, 
P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 3S2. — Kexxerey, X. iv. 26; pi. 33, f. 1. 

Si\ Ciiar. Above, bluish-gray; the forehead uniform with the crown. Eyelids "white. 
A pale grayish-white line over the eye, above which is another of black, much concealed 
by the feathers, and which does uot reach to the bill. Under parts dull white, tiuged with 
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bluish on tin* shivs, and with brownish behind. Tail leathers black : the first and second 
edged and tipped with white: involving the entire outer web of the first, and most of that 
of the second; the third with only a very faint edging of the same. Female without the 



black superciliary line. Length. 4.50 ; extent. 5.50 : wing. 1. SO; tail, *2.30. Iris brown; 
bill and feet black. 

Ilab. Valley of Colorado and Gila. 

This species was a winter resident about Fort Mojave, in small numbers, 
and imdistinguishable in habits or general appearance from the two other 
species found there. I shot one on the 20th of February, which had a cry 
of alarm much like that of a wren. It seems to represent the P. mdtuiura, in 
the country east of the Colorado, and probably leaves that valley altogether 
for the mountains in spring. I suspect it is merely the younger plumage of 
P. melanuru. 


Family CHAM.EAFlE. 

Char. Size small. Tail very greatly graduated, much longer than the 
wings. Eictus with long bristles ; frontal feathers bristly, directed forward. 
Whole outer side of tarsi continuous and undivided. Wing much rounded. 
Primaries ten, sLxth longest. 



(' fnscinta. 
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Genus CHAM53A, Gambel. 

Chamaa , Gambel, Pr. A. N. Sc. III. 1847, 154. (Type, Parus fasciatus.) 

Gen. Ciiais. Bill shorter than the head, much compressed. Xostrils linear, covered by 
an incumbent seale. Tarsus much longer than the toes, without well marked scales. 



C. fascial a. 


Lateral toes equal. Wings short, much rounded; two thirds the length of the tail, which 
is much graduated ; the lateral feathers not two thirds the longest. Feathers narrow, with 
narrow" outer webs. Plumage very soft and lax. 


Champa fasciata, Gambel. 

THE GROUND WREN. 

Part's Jhsriatus, Gambel, Pr. A N. Sc. II Atig. 1845, 2f>5. — Chamcra fasciata, Gambel, Pr. 
A. X. Sc. III. Fed). 1847, 154. (Type of genus.) In. J. A. X. S. 2d Series, 1. 1S47, .34 ; 
pi. viii. f. 3. — Cassix, 111. I. ii, 1853, 39; pi. vii. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 370. 
In. Rev. Amor. Birds, 70. — IIeekmann, X. vi. 43. 

Sr. Ciiak. \\ ings scarcely two thirds the length of the tail ; both very much graduated. 
Upper and outer parts generally (including the whole tail) olivaceous-brown, tinged with 
gray on the head; beneath pale brownish-cinnamon, with obsolete streaks of dusky on 
the throat and breast. Sides and under tail coverts tinged with olive-brown. Lores 
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and a spot above the eye obscurely whitish. Tail feathers with obsolete transverse bars. 
Length, 6.50; extent, 7.25; wing. 2.25: tail, 3.50. 

Uab . Coast of California, north to lat. 3S°, and foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada. 

Tins curious species is very different in appearance from the North Amer- 
ican wrens. The colors are very simple, and the female differs from the 
above description only in being rather smaller, and with the reddish of the 
under parts less distinct ; the whitish spot over the eye scarcely recognizable. 

This interesting link between the wrens and titmice is common every- 
where west of the Sierra Nevada, on dry plains and hillsides covered witli 
chapparal and other shrubby undergrowth, but is not found in the forests. 
It is one of those birds that can live where there is no water, except occa- 
sional fogs, for six or eight months together. In these dreary “ barrens,” its 
loud trill is beard more or less throughout the year, but especially on spring 
mornings, when they answer each other from various parts of the thickets. 
They have a variety of other notes resembling those of the wrens, and cor- 
respond with them also in most of their habits, hunting their insect prey in 
the vicinity of the ground or on low trees, often bolding their tails erect, 
and usually so shy that they can only be seen by patient watching, when 
curiosity often brings them within a few feet of a person ; and as long as lie 
sits ipiiet, they will fearlessly bop around him, as if fascinated. 

In the last week of April, 18(12, 1 found two of their nests near San Diego, 
built in shrubs about three feet from the ground. They were composed of 
straws and twigs mixed with feathers, firmly interwoven, the cavity 1.80 
inch wide, and 1.70 deep, lined with grass and hair. The eggs were 0.70 X 
0.52 inch in size, and pale greenish blue. 


Family PAPJDiE. 

Char. Pill generally short ; conical, not notched nor decurved at tip. 
Culmen broad and rounded, not sliarp-ridged at base. Nostrils rounded, 
basal, and concealed by dense bristles or bristly feathers. Loral feathers 
rough and bristly, directed forwards. Tarsi distinctly scutellate ; basal joints 
of anterior toes abbreviated ; that of middle toe united about equally for 
three fourths its length to the lateral; in Parina' forming a kind of palm; 
outer lateral toe decidedly shorter than inner. Primaries ten, the first much 
shorter than the second. Tail feathers with soft tips. 

This family is now made by most modern ornithologists to include the 
Nuthatches, notwithstanding the considerable differences in external form. 
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Sub-Family PARIN/E. 

Char. Body compressed. Bill shorter than head, wings rounded, equal 
to or shorter than the rounded tail. Second quill as short as the tenth. 
Tarsus longer than middle toe and claw, which are about equal to the 
hinder ; soles of toes widened into a palm. Plumage rather soft and lax. 



L. inornatus. 

The species of this group, known familiarly as Titmice or Chickadees, be- 
long to the northern portions of the world, and exhibit considerable variety 
of form and color. 


Genus LOPHOPHANES, Kaup. 

Lophophancs, ICaup, Entw. Gesch. Europ. Thierwelt, 1829 (Agassiz). (Type, Pants crjs- 
tatus.) 

Gex. Ciiar. Crown with a conspicuous crest. Bill conical ; both upper and lower 
outlines convex. Bings graduated ; first quill very short. Tail moderately long and 
rounded. 



G 


L. bicolor. 
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Lophophanes inornatus, Gambel. 

THE PLAIN-CRESTED TITMOUSE. 

Parus inornatus , Gambel, Pi*. A. X. Sc. Phila. II. Aug. 1845, 265. (Upper California.) In. 
Ill I'cb. 1847, 1854. In. Jour. Ac. X. Sc. Phila. 2d Series, I. Dee. 1847, 35; pi. viii. — 
Jjophojthanrs inornatus , Cassix, 111. 1. 1853, 19. — Baird, P.R. Rep. IX. Birds, 380. — 
Herrmann, X. vi. 42. 

Sr. Char. Crest elongated. Color above olivaceous-ashy, beneath whitish. Sides of 
body and under tail coverts very faintly tinged with brownish, scarcely appreciable. Sides 



of head scarcely different from the crown. Forehead obscurely whitish. Length. 5.60 ; 
extent, 9 ; wing, 2.75. Iris brown ; 1 rill blaek ; Icet blue. 

llab. Coast of California and southern Iiucky Mountains. (Fort Thorn. Xew Mexico.) 

I found a few of this species in February, near Sail Ihego, but none along 
the Colorado. It prefers the evergreen oak-groves towards the middle of the 
State, hut I have not seen them in the higher Sierra Xevada. They are 
constant residents near San Francisco, like most of the Birds inhabiting 
the live-oaks, being among the few that brave the fog and winds about San 
Francisco Hay all the year. 

Thev are generally seen in small parties, scattered about the trees, and 
frequently calling each other with a variety of rather sweet and loud notes, 
among which the chiclc-ct -dcc-clcc of its relatives, the Pari, is frequent. Some 
of its notes are almost equal to those of some of our best singers, and, indeed, 
like the Eastern representative of the genus L. c-vista tu&, it probably lias some 
power of imitation, and has the call of peto-peto, which has given one of its 
names to that species. 

This bird feeds oil seeds and acorns as well as insects, and often comes 
down to the ground, hopping about like a sparrow in search ol them. It 
cracks the acorns with its bill, and hammers at bark and decayed wood after 
insects, with the industry of a woodpecker. 

Their nest is probably in the deserted hole of a woodpecker, or other 
cavity, but 1 have never succeeded in finding the eggs. The Eastern species 
is said to dig a hole lbr itself at times, and to line it with various warm ma- 
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terials, laying six or eight eggs, white with a few brownish-red specks near 
the large end. (Nut tall.) That species also kills small birds occasionally, 
and has been found quite interesting as a cage-bird. 


Lophophanes atricristatus, Cass in. 

THE BLACK-CRESTED TITMOUSE. 

Purus atricristatus, Cassix, IT A. N. Sc. 1850, 103; pi. ii. — Lophophanes atricristatus, Cas- 
six, 111. Birds Texas, I. 1853; pi. iii. — Baird, Birds N. Aracr. 1858, 385. In. Kcv. 
Amer. Birds, 78. 

Si\ Char. Crest very long (1.25), and much pointed. Above ash-colored. A broad 
band on the forehead dirty white ; rest of head above, and crest black, tinged with ash on 



the sides. Color of back shading insensibly into the dull ashy white of the under parts. 
Sides of body pale brownish-chestnut. Female with crest duller black. Iris brown. 
Length, about 5.25 ; wing, 3.00. 

Ilab. Valley of the Rio Grande. 

This species lias not as yet been detected west of the Rio Grande basin, 
though it will doubtless be met with in Eastern Arizona. Not much is 
known of its habits, which, however, probably resemble those of L. i no mat us. 
(Baird.) 


Lophophanes Wollweberi, Bonaparte. 

WOLLWEBER’S TITMOUSE. 

Lophophanes I Volhceberi, Bonaparte, Comptes Rendns. xxxi. Sept. 1850, 478. — Baird, 
Birds N. Amer. 1858, 386; pi. liii. f. 1. In. Kcv. Amer. Birds, 79. — Coues, Pr. A. X. 
Sc. I860, 79. 

Purus unnexus, Cassix, Pr. A. X. Sc. 1850, 103; pi. i. 

Lophophanes guleat us, Cabanis, Alus. Ilcin. 1850, 90. 

Sp. Ciiar. Central portion of crest asli. encircled by black, commencing as a frontal 
band and passing over the eye. Chin, throat, a line from behind the eye and curving 
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round the auriculars to the throat, and some occipital feathers, black. A white line from 
above the eye margining the crest, with the cheeks below the eye, and under parts gener- 



ally, white. A black half collar on the nape. Upper parts of body ashy. Length about 
4.50 ; wing, 2.50. 

Ilab. Southern Kocky Mountains of New Mexico and Arizona. South into Mexico. 

Dr. Coues found this species a permanent and abundant resident at Fort 
Whipple, Arizona, as well as elsewhere in the Territory. Its habits appear 
much like those of its allies. (Baird.) 


Genus PARUS, Linnaeus. 

Pants, Lixnjeus, Syst. Xat. 1735 (Agassiz). 

Gen. Char. Head not crested. Body and head stout. Tail moderately long, and 
slightly rounded. Bill conical not very stout; the upper and under outlines very gently 



F. Tfiontanus. 
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and slightly convex. Tarsus but little longer than middle toe. Crown and throat gener- 
ally black. 



There are five other Eastern species, several very closely allied. 


Parus occidentalis, Baird. 

THE WESTERN TITMOUSE. 

Parus occidentalis, Baird, P. R. Hep. Birds, IX. .391 ; Rev. SI. — Cooper and Suckley, 
XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 194. 

Si\ Char. Tarsi lengthened. Tail graduated ; outer feather about 0.25 of ail inch 
shorter than the middle. Above dark brownish ash ; head and neck above and below 
black, separated on the sides by white ; beneath light rusty yellowish brown, scarcely 



whiter along the middle of body. Tail and wings not much edged with whitish. 
Length, about 5 inches; extent, 7.50; wing, 2.50; tail, 2.40. Iris brown, bill black, feet 
gray. 

Hab . North Pacific Coast of the United States. 

This species was considered By Xuttall and Newberry to be identical with 
the Eastern P. atricapillus , and indeed it differs very slightly from that bird 
in plumage, while its habits are almost the same. 
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I have not met with this species in the southern half of California, but it 
doubtless visits the northern part towards the coast in winter at least, as it 
is abundant near the Columbia J liver. There it is generally found among 
the deciduous trees along streams and oak-groves, busily seeking food among 
the leaves and branches, frequently uttering its lively call of ch ichulcc-dcc- 
dcc, and a variety of other notes, many of them quite tender and musical. 
It feeds on insects and seeds, and is very fond of fresh meat, fat, and crumbs 
of bread. They migrate but little, remaining, even when the ground is 
covered with snow, at the Columbia. 

Their nest is made in a hole burrowed near the top of a dead tree in rot- 
ten wood, and their eggs, still undeseribed, probably resend.de those of the 
Eastern species, which lays from six to twelve, white with brown specks. 
(Nut tall.) 


Parus montanus, Gambel. 

THE MOUNTAIN TITMOUSE. 

Parus montanus , Gambel, Pr. A. N. Sc. I. April, 1843, 259. (Santa Fe.) Ib. Pr. A. N. Sc. 
Ill Peb. 1847, 155. Ib. Jour. A. N. Sc. 2d Series, I. Dec. 1847, 35; pi. viii. f. 1. — 
Cassix, Illust. 1. 1S53, IS. — Baird, T. It. Rep. IX. 394; Ilev. 82. — Newberry, VI. 
iv. 79. — IIeermaxx, X. vi. 42. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. 194. 

Sp. Ciiar. Head and neck above, with under part of head and throat, glossy black ; 
forehead, line above the eye and one below it, involving the auriculars, white. These 
stripes embracing between them a black line through the eye and conlluent with the black 



of the head. Above, ashy: beneath similar, but paler; the upper part of breast, and mid- 
dle line of belly, white. Length, about 5.25; extent, 8.00; wing, 2.70 ; tail, 2. 50. Iris 
brown ; bill black ; feet lead-color. 

Hob* Bock)' Mountains, to Sierra Nevada and Cascade Range. 

This seems to lie the common species of the Sierra Nevada, especially on 
their east slope, and 1 have shot one, probably of this species, near San 
Diego, in February, but the specimen was destroyed by a cat. Its habits, as 
far as known, are exactly like those of 1\ occidental is. 
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Parus rufescens, Townsend. 

THE CHESTNUT-BACKED TITMOUSE, 

Parus rufiscnis, Townsend, Jour. A. X. Sc. Pliila. VII. ii. 1S37, 190. — Audubon, Orn. 
Biog. IV, 1838, 371 ; pi. 353. In. Birds Amer. II. 1841, 158 ; pi. 129. — Cassin, Ulust. 
I. 1853, 18. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 394. — IIeermann, X. vi. 42. — Cooper 
and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 194. 

Sr. Ciiar. Whole head and nook above, and throat from bill to upper part of breast, 
sooty blackish-brown. Sides of head and neck, upper part of breast, and middle of body, 



white; back and sides dark brownish-chestnut, Length, 4.75; extent, 7.50; wing, 2.40; 
tail, 2.16. Iris brown ; bill black ; feet lead-color. 

JIab. Pacific Coast of the United States, to northern Rocky Mountains. 

This is the only species I have found near the coast of this State, and 
only in the mountains as far south as Santa rruz, where they are per- 
manent residents, as they are towards the north. They resemble P. 
occidental is closely in habits, hut seem more partial to the evergreen 
coniferous forests, and their notes are more faint and lisping. They 
are amusing and familiar little birds, very fond of each others society. 
Their eggs I have never found. 


Genus FSALTRXPARUS, Bonaparte. 

Psaltriparus , Bonaparte, Comptes Rendus, XXXI. 1850, 478. (Type, P . melanotis.) 

Psaltria, Cassin, Illust. X. Amer. Birds, 1853, 19. (Xot of Tcmminck.) 

Gen. Ciiar. Size very small and slender. Bill very small, short, compressed, and 
with its upper outline much curved for the terminal half. Upper mandible much deeper 
than under. Tail long, slender, much graduated ; much longer than the wings ; the feath- 
ers very narrow. Tarsi considerably longer than the middle toe. Xu black on the crown 
or throat. 
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P. minimus. 


The type of this genus is the 1\ mclanotis, or the Blaek-cheeked Titmouse, 
a species found on the table-lands ofilexico, but although included by some 



in the. list of birds of the United States, not yet actually detected within our 
territory. 


Psal trip arus minimus, Towxsexd. 

THE LEAST TITMOUSE. 

Pams minimus, Townsend, Jour. A. X. Sc. Philo. VII. ii. 1837,190. — Audubon, Orn. 
Ring. IV. 1 S3 8, 3S2 ; pi. 353, f. 5. G. In. Birds Amor. II. 1841, 1G0; pi. 130. — Psaltria 
minima, Cassix, lllust. 1. 1S53, 20. — IIeermaxn, P. R. Rep. X. vi. 38. — Psallriparus 
minimus, Bonaparte, Comptcs Kendus, XXXVIII. 1854. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. 
Birds, 397. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 195. 

Sp. Char. Tail long, feathers graduated. Above, rather dark olivaceous-eincreous ; 
top and sides of head smoky-brown. Beneath, pale whitish-brown, darker on the sides. 
Length about 4.25 inches; extent, 5.70; wing, 2.00; tail, 2.25. Iris brown; hill and feet 
black. 

Ilab. Pacific Coast of the United States, east to the Sierra Nevada. 


These little birds frequent the evergreen oaks in small flocks or families 
throughout the year, as far north at least as San Francisco, and probably much 
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farther, as they appear along the Columbia l>y the first of April. They are 
usually observed scattered in the trees near together, keeping up a constant 
chirping call, and following each other from tree to tree, thoroughly explor- 
ing the foliage for their insect food. 

As early as March 1st, near San Diego, I found a newly built nest, but 
without eggs. At that time they are in pairs, but an alarm soon brings 
others around, and the Hock does not probably scatter Dr during the breed- 
ing season, though I have never found nests very near together. The great 
size of the nest, compared to the bird, would lead us to think that the whole 
flock united to build one. It is about eight inches long, and three inches in 
diameter, outside ; inside, 5 X 1.50 ; cylindrical, and suspended by one end 



from a low branch. It is in fact a long purse, with an opening near the top, 
constructed of lichens, gathered from the neighboring branches, mixed with 
slender stems and heads of weeds, shells of insect larva 1 , down of plants, etc. 
At San Diego, I found two nests on the 9th of May, one containing eggs, 
deserted when half hatched, and another in the same bush with seven pure 
white eggs already sat upon, measuring 0.60 X 0.45 inch. The number is 
from six to eight (lleermann), and Xuttall found them already hatching by 
the middle of May, in Oregon, so that they probably are usually a month 
earlier in this State. 

When one is killed, the others come round it with great show of anxiety, 
and call plaintively until they find that it will not follow them. At such 
times they become so fearless as almost to allow of being taken in the 
hand. 


Fsaltriparus plumbeus, P»aird. 

THE PLUMBEOUS TITMOUSE. 

Psalfria phtmbca , Baird, Pr. A. N. 8c. Phila. VII. June, 1854, 11S. (Little Colorado B. X. 
Alex.) — Psattriparus plmn?>cus, Baird, P. It. Hep IX. Birds, 39S. — Rev. Amcr. Birds, 
79. — Kennekly, X. iv. 25, pi. 33, f. 2. — Codes, Pr. A. X. S. 66, 79. 


Sp. Char. Tail long, feathers graduated. Above, rather light olivaceous-cinereous. 
Top of head rather clearer ; forehead, chin, and sides of head, pale smoky-brown. Be- 
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ncnth, brownbh-white, scarcely darker on the sides. Length, about 4.20 inches : wing, 
2.15; tail, 2.50. 

IIab> Southern Rocky Mountains (to Sierra Nevada. Cal. (V) Gruber.) 



This species was found by T)i\ Kennerly, alone; the eastern branches of the 
Colorado, and probably at times comes down to that valley, though 1 saw 
none of them at Tort Mojave. According to I>r. Kennerly, they seem to 
have much the same habits as I\ minimus , but frequented the to]>s of the 
leafless cottonwood-trees, probably where there were few if any others. He 
notes that specimens from the Little Colorado all had dark eyes, while those 
from Williams Fork had yellow. This is a difference never noticed before 
in small birds of the same species, though common among hawks, depending 
on difference of age. 

Dr. Cones found the species abundant at Fort Whipple, Arizona, and no- 
ticed the same difference in the color of the eyes. 


Genus AURIPARUS, Kurd. 

.[iiriparits, Baird, Rev. X. Amor. Birds, S5. duly, 1854. (Type, - Ef/ilhahts Jlaviccps, Sund.) 

Gen. Chaii. Form sylvicolinc. Bill conical, nearly straight, and very acute* : the com- 
missure very slightly and gently curved. Xo-trib concealed by decumbent bristles. 



A. flanerp*. 


M ings long, little rounded ; the first quill half the second ; third, fourth, and fifth quills 
nearly equal and longest. Tail slightly graduated. Lateral toes equal, the anterior united 
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at the extreme base. Hind toe small, about equal to the lateral. Tarsus but little longer 
than the middle toe. 

In the “ Review,” Professor Rail'd has formed this genus for one species, 
on account of its differing from Faro ulcs (type, F. pendulums), in a curved 



A. flaviceps. 


bill, longer tarsi, smaller claws, and rounded tail. It differs from other 
Far kite, in its longer wings and other characters. 


Auriparus flaviceps, Sundevall. 

THE YELLOW-HEADED TITMOUSE. 

Erjithalus flaviceps , Sundevall, Ofversigt af Vet. Ak. Forhandl. VII. v. 1850, 129. 
(Sitka or California.) — IIeeioiann, P. R. Rep. X. vi. 43. — Paroidcs flaviceps, Baird, 
P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 400. — U. S. and Mex. Bound. Rep.; pi. xv. f 2. — Auriparus 
flaviceps , Baird, Rev. X. Amer. Birds, 85, July, 1864.,— Codes, Pr. A. N. S. 66, 79. 
Conicostrum ornatum , Lawrence, Ann. X. Y. Lyceum, V. May, 1851, 113; pi. v. f. 1. 
(Texas.) 

Sp. Ciiau. Above, cinereous; head, all round yellow; lesser wing coverts chestnut; 
beneath, brownish-white. Length, 4.50; extent, 6.40; wing, 2.12; tail, 2.35. Iris brown; 
bill black ; feet lead-color. 

//a6. Rio Grande to Mojave River, California. Cape St. Lucas. 



I found numbers of this beautiful little bird at Fort Mojave during the 
whole winter, frequenting the thickets of Ahjarobia and other shrubs, and 
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having habits rather intermediate between those of the titmice and war- 
blers, corresponding with their intermediate form. They had something of 
the same song as the I'aras, and a loud call, generally uttered as they sat 
on a high twig, besides a lisping triple note like that of ta&'-tu-tu. 

On the lUtli of March, I found a pair building, first forming a wall nearly 
spherical in outline, out of the thorny twigs of the Ahjtuvbia (in which tree the 
nest is usually built), then lining it with softer twigs, leaves, down of plants, 
and feathers, covering the outside with thorns, until it becomes a mass as 
large as a man’s head, or { J X 5.50 inches outside, the cavity 4.50 X 2.70, with 
an opening in one side, just large enough for the bird to enter. Outlie 
U7t li of 51 arch, I found the first nest containing eggs, and afterwards many 
more. There were in all cases four eggs, pale blue, with numerous small 
brown spots, eliieily near the large end, though some had very few spots and 
were much paler; size 0.00 X 0.44 inch. In one nest which 1 watched, they 
hatched in about ten days, and in two weeks more the young were ready to 
leave the nest. 

1 noticed the nests of this bird in the Ahjurobias that grow in a few places 
on the mountains west of the Colorado Valley, and along Mojave 1 liver as 
far west as “ Point of Hocks,” where that tree ceases to grow. They were 
exceedingly wild in that district, and no doubt leave it for the Colorado Val- 
iev 'in winter, as 1 saw none of them there in December. 


Sub-Family SITTING. 

CliAR. Body depressed. Bill about- equal to, or longer than the head. 
Wings much pointed ; much longer than the nearly even tail. Tarsus 
shorter than the middle toe and claw, which are about equal to the hinder. 
Blumage more compact than in Par law. 

The Pitthur are represented in America by only a single genus, Pitta, 
with several species, two of which are peculiar to the Western regions, two 
to the Eastern, and one common to both. Other forms belong to the Old 
"World, one of them, PlttcIIa, peculiar to Australia. 

The Old "World species of Pitta amount to about eight, one of these, 
recently discovered in Northern China, having a very close resemblance to 
P. Carolinaisis. There is no species, however, which is found in botli 
America and Europe, or Asia. 
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Genus SITTA, Linnjeus. 

Sitta, Linx-EUS, Svst. Nat. 1735 (Agassiz). 

Gen. Char. Bill subulate, acutely poiuted, compressed, about as long as the head ; eul- 
meu and commissure nearly straight ; gonys convex and ascending ; nostrils covered by a 



5. aculeata. 


tuft of bristles directed forward. Tarsi stout, seutcllate, about equal to the middle toe, 
much shorter than the hinder, the claw of which is half the total length. Outer lateral 
toe much longer than inner, and nearly equal to the middle. Tail very short, broad, and 



X. Carolinensis. 


nearly even ; the feathers soft and truncate. Wings reaching nearly to the end of the 
tail, long and acute, the first primary one third the length of the third, or less. 
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Sitta aculeata, Oassix. 

THE WESTERN NUTHATCH. 

Sitta Curolinnisis, Gmelin, of West Coast, Nuttall, Man. 1. Sdetl. 695. — Newberry, P. 11. 
Hep. VI. iv. 79. 

Sitta aculeata, Cassin, Pr. A. N. Sc. Phila. VIII. Oct. IS5G, 254. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. 
Birds, 375. — Kenner ly, X. iv. 26; pi. 33, f. 4. — Herrmann, X. vi. 55. — Cooper 
and Suck ley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 193. 

Si*. Ciiau. Above, ashy-blue ; top of head and neck black. Under parts and sides of 
head, to a short distance above the eye, white. Under tail coverts, and tibial leathers 
brown ; concealed primaries white. Bill very slender and long. Length, 6 inches ; ex- 
tent, 10,50; wing, 3.50 ; tail, 2.12. Iris brown ; hill black ; feet gray. 
llab. Pacific Coast, and east towards the Rocky Mountains. 



This is not a common bird south of Sail Francisco, and only seen there in 
the colder months, but I have found them near San Diego in February. I 
saw none even in the Coast Mountains in summer, near Santa Cruz ; but 
northward they become numerous at that season, frequenting chiefly the 
groves of deciduous oaks, constantly creeping about their trunks and branches 
in search of insects, and occasionally seeking for them on the roofs and walls 
of houses. Their habits are similar to those of 8. Canadensis , hut they are 
rather slower in movements, and their notes consist of a single harsh call, 
uttered occasionally, and answered by their comrades. Their nest and eggs 
are still unknown. 


Sitta Canadensis, Lixxjeus. 

THE RED-BELLIED NUTHATCH. 

Sitta Canadensis , Lixn.eus, Syst. Nat. I. 1766, 177. — Nuttall, Man. I. 1832, 5S3. — Au- 
dubon, Urn. Biog. II. IS34, 24 ; V. 474 ; pi. 108. 1b. Birch Amcr. IV. 179; pi. 

248. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 376. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. 
of W. T. 193. 

Sitta curia , Wils. Am. Orn. I. 1808, 40 ; pi. ii. 

Sp. Char. Above, ashy-blue. Top of head black ; a white line above, and a black one 
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through the eve. Chin white ; rust of under parts rusty-brown. Length about 4.50 in- 
ches ; extent, 8.25 ; wing, 2.00. 

I lab. North America generally. 

I have not myself met with this bird in California, but it has been ob- 
tained bv Dr. Heermann, in the Sacramento Valley, and a straggler, as far 
south as Fort Yuma, by Lieutenant Ives’s exploring party in 1858-50. It 
is very common towards the north, in company with S. aculcatci , and has 



similar habits, but is rather quicker in its motions, and with a more varied 
call of several notes, resembling that of the chicndees (Parus). Loth 
occasionally frequent pine forests, especially those that are open. The 
nest, according to Audubon, is sometimes in the hollow of a low stump or 
tree (not burrowed out), and the eggs are four, bluisb-wbite, sprinkled with 
reddish dots. 


Sitta pygmasa, Vigors. 

THE CALIFORNIAN NUTHATCH. 

Siffa pyrjmcra, Vigors, Zool. Bccchcy’s Voyage, 1839, 25; pi. iv. — Audubon, Orn. Biog. 
V. 1839,63; pi. 415. In. Birds Amer. IV. 1842, 181; pi. 250. — Newberry, Zool. 
Cal. Or. Route; P. It. R. Rep. VI. iv. 1857, 79. — Baird, IX. Birds, 378. — Cooper 
and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 193. 

Sp. Char. Above, ashy-blue ; head and upper part of neck greenish ashy-brown, its low- 
er border passing a little below the eye, where it is darker ; nape with an obscure whitish 
spot. Chin and throat whitish; rest of lower parts brownish-white; the sides and behind 
like the hack, but paler. Middle tail feather like the back; its basal half with a long 
white spot; its outer web edged with black at the base. Length about 4.50 inches; ex- 
tent, 8 ; wing, 2.70. Iris brown ; bill black ; lead-color at base ; feet gray. 

If ah. Rocky Mountains, lat. 49°, and Pacific Coast south to Monterey. 

A specimen from Monterey, — the original locality of the species, — is 
much smaller than one from the Sierra Nevada, at Lake Tahoe, but may be 
younger, though both were killed in September. The difference is 4.30 — 
7.50 — 2.60 to 4.75 — 8.25 — 2.75, possibly the difference between the size 
of the sexes. 
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I have not seen tliis species soutli of Monterey, although probably occur- 
ring farther south along the mountains. At that place there is an exten- 
sive pine forest coming down to the coast, and the summer resort of several 
northern species, which are rare in other localities of the lower country, but 
there find a climate rendered quite cool by the sea breeze and frequent fogs. 
They also frequent the mountains of New Mexico, and one was obtained 



near the Colorado River by Lieutenant Ives’s exploring party. Northward 
they avoid the dense forests, preferring those that are open, especially of the 
true pines, and there wander about in large parties, chirping continually like 
young chickens, and hunting for insects among the foliage and branches. 

Their nest and eggs resemble those of the closely allied S. jiitsil la of 
the Southern Atlantic States, which builds in hollow trees a few feet from 
the ground. The eggs, laid in March, are white, with reddish clots, and 
number from four to six. 


Family CTyRTTIIADAL 

Char. First primary very short, less than half the second; outer lateral 
toe much the longest ; hind toe exceeding both the middle toe and the 
tarsus, which is scutcllate anteriorly, and very short. Fill slender, as long 
as or longer than the head, without any notch. Entire basal joint of the 
middle toes united to the lateral. 


Sub-Family CERTHIAX.E. 

Char. Bill much compressed and greatly decurved ; gonys concave. 
Tail long, euneate ; the feathers stiffened at the tips. 


CERT1II ADJ3 — CERT I IIA, 
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Genus CERTHIA, Linnaeus. 

Ccrthia , Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. 1735 (Gray). (Type, C.Jhmiliaris.) 

Gen. Ciiar. Bill as long as the head, slender, much compressed and deeurved from 
the base ; without notch or rietal bristles. Tarsi distinctly seutellate, very short, not longer 



C. Americana. 


than the outer lateral toe, which much exceeds the inner, reaching nearly as far as the 
middle toe. Ilind toe longer than the middle one; its claw more than half the total length. 
Claws all very long and acute. Tail rather longer than the wings, arched or vaulted, 



graduated or cuneate: the feathers very acute at the tips, the shafts stiffened. First pri- 
mary rather more than one third the fourth or longest one. Color above brown, streaked 
with white ; beneath, white. 
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Certhia Mexicana, Glogeu. 

THE WESTERN CREEPER. 

“ Certhia Americana t Bonaparte.” Nuttall, Man. 2d ed. 1. 701 (referring to Western 
bird). — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. BinE, 372 (in part). — Kennerly, X. iv. 26. — Heer- 
3i a n.\, X. vi. 42. — Cooper and Si ckj.ev, XII. jii. Zool. of W. T. 192. — Baird, Birds 
X. Amcr. 372; pi. S3, f. 2. In. Rev. X. Ainer. Birds, 89, July, 1864.— Certhia Mcri- 
cana y “ Glogek, Ilandbneh,” Reiciikmiacii, Handlmcb Spec. <>rn. 1. 1851,265; pi. 
lxii. f. 3841, 3842. — Sclater, Pr. Zool. Soc. 1856, 290. — Baird, 1*. R. Rep. IX. 
Birds, 923. 

Sr. Char. Bill about the length of the head. Above, dark brown, with a rufous shade, 
each feather streaked centrally, hut not abruptly, with whitish ; rump brownish-orange. 
Beneath, almost silky white : the under tail coverts with a faint rusty tinge. A white streak 



over the eye; the ear coverts streaked with whitish. Tail feathers brown centrally, the 
edges paler yellowish-brown. Wings with a transverse* bar of pale rechlish-wliite across 
both webs. Length, 5.25 ; extent, 7.50 ; wing, 2.50 ; tail. 2. CO. 

Hah. North America generally. 

Certhia Mexican a. Ginger. * k A Mexican specimen, and one from Fort Tejou. Cali- 
fornia. are darker than those from cither mast, the rump brownish-orange, the light bars 
on wings narrower and less distinct. Beneath duller white, the throat similar. Bill con- 
siderably longer. Others from the West Coast seem, however, to he intermediate in these 
characters, though all have a darker color and longer bill than Eastern specimens.' 1 
(Baird.) 

The smaller size of ( Unger’s specimens would correspond with the usual 
rule as to Southern Birds, and the distinction Between the species must rest 
on the darker hues and longer Bill of the Western. 

This prettily marked But inconspicuous little Bird is found in winter 
throughout t lie higher mountains and the Boast Ganges, as far south as Santa 
Gnu, But 1 have not seen it south of San Francisco in summer, though 
doubtless living at that time in the higher Sierra Nevada. They frequent 
chiefly the coniferous trees, creeping up and down their trunks and Branches, 
seeking insects in the crevices of the Bark, and so nearly resemble it in gen- 
eral color that they are seen with difficulty when not in motion, and often 
their shrill wiry notes are heard when the Bird itself is scarcely visible with- 
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out careful search, the cry having the property of seeming quite distant from 
the bird itself. In March T have heard from them a faint but exceed- 
ingly sharp-toned song, somewhat resembling that of a wren. 

The nest and eggs of our species have not yet been described ; but the 
Eastern bird, which it so much resembles, is said by Audubon to seek out 
the deserted hole of a woodpecker, squirrel, or an accidental cavity in a tree, 
where it makes a nest of grass and lichens, warmly lined with feathers, and 
lays seven or more eggs of an ashy-white, marked with small reddish-yellow 
dots. 


Family TROGLODYTIDiE, Tiie Wrens. 

Char. Xo bristles along the gape ; the loral feathers with bristly points ; 
the frontal feathers generally not reaching to the nostrils. Xostrils varied ; 
exposed or not covered by feathers, and generally overhung by a seale-like 
membrane. Bill usually without notch. Wings much rounded, about equal 
to tail, which is graduated. Primaries ten, the first generally about half the 
second. Basal joint of middle toe usually united to half the basal joint of 
inner, and the whole of that or more to the outer. Lateral toes about equal, 
or the outer a little the longer. Tarsi covered with transverse scales in 
front. 

This family is quite characteristic of America, where it is universally dis- 
tributed, few being found in the Old World. An unusually large proportion 
of the species of the United States extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
although in the extremes of their distribution exhibiting slight permanent 
variation from each other. 


Sub-Family CAMPYLOItHYXCHIX.E. 

Ciiar. Tail plane ; nearly even, or slightly rounded, the first and second 
feathers slightly graduated ; the feathers very broad, the longest with the 
width about one fifth the length. Size medium. 

Of this group of wrens but two species are found within the limits of 
North America. While, however, many belong to Middle and South 
America, none have yet been detected in the West Indies. The species 
are much the largest of the Troylody tithe, although having, to a con- 
siderable extent, the same habits. 
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Genes CAMPYLORHYNCHUS, Si-ix. 

CumpyhrltynchHs , Srix, Av. 1824 (Agassiz). 

Gen. Char. Hill as long as the head ; not notched : compressed. Culmen and com- 
missure both greatly decun cd ; gonys nearly straight. Tarsus longer than middle toe. 
distinctly seutellate ; inner lateral toe a little the longer ; hind toe reaching nearly to the 
middle of the middle claw; shorter than its digit. Wings about as long as tail ; exposed 



C . brinniricapillus . 


portion of first cjuill about two thirds that of second, and rather more than half tlie longest, 
or fourth. Tail leathers very broad, piano; the longest nearly even, with the width about 
one fifth its length ; the two lateral graduated : the outer about live sixths the middle. 
Plumage soft and loose. Color brown ; streaks on the body. Wings and tail transversely 
barred. 



C hru m n c i cu pillus . 
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Campylorhynchus brunneicapillus, Lafresxaye. 

THE CALIFORNIAN CACTUS-WREN. 

Picolaptes brunneicajrillus, Lai-resnaye, Guerin Mag. de Zool. IS35, 61 ; pi. xlvii. (California.) 
— Lawrence, Ann. X. Y Lye. V. May, 1851,114 (Texas.) — IIeeumann, Jour. A. 
X. Sc. Pli. 2d ser. II. Jan. 1853,263. — Cassix, 111 list. I 1854, 156; pi. xxv. — Cam - 
pyforhgnchus brunneicajn/lus , Gray, Genera, I. March, 1847,159. — Baird, P. IL Rep. 
IX. Birds, 355. — Heermann, X. vi. 41. 


Sp. C it All. Bill as long as the head. Above, brown ; darkest on the head, which is 
unspotted. Feathers on the back streaked centrally with white. Beneath, whitish, tinged 
with rusty on the belly; the feathers of the throat and upper parts, and under tail coverts, 
with large rounded black spots ; those of the remaining under parts with smaller, more 



linear ones. Chin and line over the eve white. Tail feathers black beneath, barred sub- 
terminally (the outer one throughout) with white. Length. 8.50; extent, 11.50; wing, 
3.75; tail, 3.25. Iris blood red ; bill horn-color, whitish below ; feet whitish-brown. 

/ lab. Valleys of Rio Grande and Gila, to Sail Diego, California. 

I found this interesting bird abundant, and already preparing to build nests, 
near San Diego, as early as February 2Gth, but think they bad been there 
during the whole winter. They are, however, easily overlooked, as at most 
times they keep close in the dense thickets of cactus, where early in the 
morning the males mount to the top of some low tree, and utter a loud 
harsh trill, reminding one of the song of the marsh-wren, hut much louder 
and more ringing. Several times after shooting one, I had to cut a path 
for several yards through the thicket to get the specimen. The males were 
then very quarrelsome, pursuing each other long distances, with shrill, angry 
notes of jealousy. 
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At San Diego, about May 1st, I round several of their nests built in the 
forks of the most thorny cacti, constructed of grass and line twigs, with 
thick matted walls, and in the form of a purse nine and a half inches 
long and six wide, laid on its side. The eggs, from four to six, are of a 
pale salmon red or white, mostly very thickly speckled with ashy and red 
spots. Their size is 1 X 0.G8 inch. 

On the barren mountains, west of Colorado Valley I found a nest in 
May, 1861, built so openly that the young, then half-Uedged, could be seen 
through the walls. This was probably adapted for the warmer climate. 

In habits it resembles the wren, seeking for insects, ami perhaps berries, 
among the cacti, chieily on the ground, but [ never saw it climbing, as 
represented in Cassiu’s plate. 

It does not seem to range north of lat. 35° in California. 


Campylorhynchus affinis, Xaxtus. 

THE CAPE CACTUS- WREN. 

Campylorhynchus affinis f Xa.ntcs, Pr. A. N. IS. 1850, 29S. — Baikd, lb. 1859, 303. In. Rev. 

Amer. Birds, 180. 

Sp. Chau. This species is very similar to C. bruunvicapillus , but may be readily dis- 
tinguished by having the spots in the lower parts more uniformly diffused, instead of being 
collected on the throat and jugulum. The spots are much larger on the under parts, and 
the posterior portion of the body lacks the cinnamon tinge. The tail leathers are black, 
and all barred transversely with white, instead of having them entirely black with single 
white band near the end (excepting the outer), as iu hrunncicapillus . 

Hub. Cape St. Lucas. 
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This interesting analogue of the Upper California species is extremely 
abundant at Cape St. Lucas, and 'will doubtless be detected in time, in 
Southern California and Arizona. The habits of the two birds are very sim- 
ilar, both building an immense nest of dry grass, and laying a large salmon- 
colored egg. 


Cents SALPINCTES, Cabanis. 

Snlpinctes, Cabanis, Wiesmann’s Archiv, 1847, I. 323. 

Gex. Char. Bill as long as the head ; all the outlines nearly straight to the tip, then 
deenrved ; nostrils oval. Feet weak ; tarsi decidedly longer than the middle toe; outer 
lateral toe much longer, reaching to the base of the middle claw, and equal to the hinder. 



Wings about one fifth longer than the tail ; the exposed portion of the first primary about 
half that of the second, ami two fifths of the fourth and fifth. Tail feathers very broad, 
plane, nearly even or slightly rounded ; the lateral moderately graduated. 



iS*. obsoletus. 
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Salpinctes obsoletus, Say. 

THE ROCK WREN. 

Troglodytes ot>sole(us, Say, in Bonn’s Expcd. II. 1823, 4. S. Fork of Platte. — Nuttall, 
Man. 1. 1832,435. — Am., Om. Biog. IV. 1838, 443; pi. 360. In. Birds Amer. II. 1841, 
113; pi. 116. — Newberry, Zool. P. B. Hep. VI. iv. 1857, 80. — IIeermaxx, P. K. 
Rep. X. vi. 41. — Salpinctes obsohtus , Caban is, Wieg. Arch. I. 323. — Baird, P. R. 
Rep. IX. Birds, 357. 

Sr. Ciiar. Plumage very soft and lax. Bill about as long as the head. Upper parts 
hrownish-grav, each leather with a central line, and (except on the head) transverse bars 
of dusky, and a small dull brownish -white spot at the end (seen also on the tips of the 
secondaries). Rump, sides of the body, and posterior part of belly and under tail coverts 
dull cinnamon, darker above. Rest of under parts dirty white ; feathers of throat and 
breast with dusky central streaks. Lower tail coverts banded broadly with black. Inner 



tail feathers like the hack ; the others with a broad black bar near the end ; the tips cin- 
namon; the outer on each side alternately banded with this color and black. A dull white 
line above and behind the eye. Length, 6 inches ; extent, 0.00 ; wing. 3.00 ; tail, 2.40. 
Iris brown; bill black, yellow, or white below ; feet black. 

Hub. High central plains through the Rocky Mountains to the Cascades of Columbia 
River and southward. 

This is an abundant species throng-1 ion t. the dry, rocky, and barren districts 
of t lie State, especially southward, where it comes to the coast; hut towards 
t lie north they inhabit farther towards the interior, avoiding the wooded 
region of the Coast Mountains, and even the warmer valleys, like that of 
Santa Clara, reappearing towards the Sacramento Valley, and north of this 
State, again retreating eastward of the Cascade Range. They arc numerous 
in summer throughout all the plains on both sides of the Rocky Mountains, 
and probably do not migrate much to the south. 

Their favorite resorts are the rocks and canons, among which their loud, 
shrill chirp of alarm is frequently almost the only sign of life. They are 
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always actively engaged in hunting for insects in the crevices and low herb- 
age, sometimes in autumn in families of five or six. 

A nest brought to me from a pile of wood on the bank of the Upper .Mis- 
souri, in June, I860, was composed of a loose flooring of sticks, lined with a 
great quantity of feathers of various birds, and contained nine eggs of a red- 
dish color, thickly spotted with chocolate. 1 have found nests at Sail Diego 
in the cavities under tiled roofs, hut always with young hatched, as early 
as May. 

Their song begins to he heard at Fort Mojave in February, and continues 
through the spring. It is much more like that of the Sickle-hills than that 
of other wrens, being sweet and varied, but not Aery loud. 

1 did not observe them in the Colorado Valley after May loth, and pre- 
sume that most of them retired to the cooler mountains. Neither have I 
seen them towards the summits of the Sierra Nevada, lmt on their eastern 
side they doubtless range to a high elevation, having been found at Kla- 
math Lake, Oregon, by Dr. Newberry. 


Genus CATHERPES, Baird. 


Catherjics , Baird, I\ R. Rep. IX. Birds, 1858, 356. 

Oi:x. Char. Bill longer than the head, slender, all the outlines nearly straight to the 
tip. then gently decurved, gonys least so ; nostrils linear ; tarsus short, about equal to the 
middle toe, which reaches to the middle of the middle claw. Outer toe considerably 
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longer than tlu* inner, reaching beyond the base oi the middle claw. M ings a little 
longer than the tail ; the exposed portion of the first primary about halt that ot the fourth 



C. M> xicanus. 


and fifth. Tail feathers very broad and perfectly plane, tail nearly even, the two lateral 
graduated ; the outer about eleven twelfths of the middle. 


Catherpes Mexicanus, Swaixsox. 

THE WHITE-THROATED WREN. 

Thryothorus Mcricanu$ } Sw a insox, Zool. Illust. 2d «*er. I. 1S29; pi. xi. (Heal del Monte, 
Mexico.) — rro<}fo(hf\i s JA.r/cffwas, Cray, (ieiicra, I. 1847, 159. — IIeermann, J. A. X. 
Sc. 2(1 scr. 11. 1853, 263. — Cassi.n, Illust. 1. vi. 1854, 173 ; pi. xxx. 

(\rlhin fim.vri>, 16 Sji. Texan birds, 1S44; pi. viii. 

Cath<rpcs M^nvunus, Baird, H It. Hep. IX Birds, 356. — Kennerly, X. iv. 26. 

Sr. Char. Bill considerably longer than the head : claws large. Head and neck 
above dark ashy-brown, passing gradually into light rusty-brown on the rump ; the sides 



of the body, bdlv, and under tail coverts similar, all these regions marked with small 
rounded white and du>ky spots, the latter in the form of waved bars on the feathers of the 
back ; an obscure white line over the eye. Chin, throat, and upper part of the breast 
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pure white. Tail leathers rusty-re<l on both sides, with six or eight narrow transverse 
bars of black. Eye brown; bill and leet slaty. Length, 6.UU ; extent, 7.05 ; wing, 2.50; 
tail, 2.50. 

Hub. Valleys of the Uio Grande, Colorado, and Gila, to San Joaquin Valley, California. 

I saw but once, at Fort Mojave, in April, a bird which I thought might 
be of this species, but- could not shoot it on account of the dense thicket it 
frequented. I)r. Kennedy found them along Williams’s Fork, among high 
rocks, darting from one to another, and creeping about their crevices very 
rapidly, so that he could scarcely kill one, keeping up at the time a strange 
cry. 

Dr. Heermanu found them along the Calaveras and Cosumnes Rivers in 
fall and spring, very active, willi a loud, sprightly song, heard at a consider- 
able distance, and often repeated. They were searching for insects among 
the large boulders along the river. He remarks that their habits and re- 
sorts are the same as those of the Sal pi notes obsolctus. 

I have not met with this bird myself in the more northern country, or 
near the coast, but obtained a specimen collected by Mr. Lorquin, some- 
where in the San Joaquin Valley. 


Sub-Family TROGLODYTIN.E. 

Char. Tail feathers rather narrow ; the middle ones less than one sixth 
as wide as long. Tail more or less vaulted or concave below ; usually con- 
siderably graduated. Tarsus longer than the middle toe, which exceeds 
the hinder ones ; the lateral toes generally equal, and reaching the base of 
the middle claw. Hind toe much longer than the lateral. Size diminutive. 



T. Be wick ii. 
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Genes THRYOTHORUS, Vieillot. 

Thriothorus , Vieillot, Analyse, IMG. (Not of 1819.) 

1'hryothonis , Vieillot, Xonv. Diet. XXXIV. 1MI>, 55. 

This mime was intended by Vieillot to apply to the Certhia judastris, Wilson ; Tlmjothorus arm- 
(limns, Vieillot. 

Gen. CTiai:. Bill about as long ns the head ; nearly straight to near tlie tip, which is 
abruptly declined with an obsolete notch. Gonys nearly straight. Hind toe nearly equal 
to the middle; the lateral toes equal, reaching to the base of’ the middle claw. Tarsus 



longer than the middle toe. 'Wings about equal to tin* tail, which is arched, and nearly 
even: the first or second lateral feathers moderately graduated ; the feathers narrow ; the 
width of the longest about one tenth its length. 



The type of the genus is 71 Lurforicimuis. The California species belong 
to a sub-genus Thryomancs , the characters of which are expressed in the 
above diagram. There are several other species of the genus peculiar to 
Mexico and Central America, and another closely allied form is Thryophilus, 
differing in having the nostril entirely exposed, instead of having a thick- 
ened scale-like overhanging process. 
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Thryothorus spilurus, Vigors. 

THE WESTERN MOCKING-WREN. 

Troglodytes spilurus , Vigors, Zool. Bcechey’s Voyage, 18: pi. iv. f. 1, 1839. (California.) 
Troglodytes Intcoyaslm, Gould, Pr. Zuol. Soc. 1836, 39. (Tainaulipas, Mexico.) 

Thryothorus Bnviclii, vnr. spilurus, Baird, P. R. llep. IX. Birds, 363, 1858. — Troglodytes 
Btnvickti, Audubon, and other authors in reference to Pacific Coast bird. — Xewberrv, 
V. It. Hep. VI. iv. 80. — Ueermann, X. vi. 41. — Codder and Suck lev, XII. iii. 
Zoul. uf V. T. 189. 

Si\ Char. Bill shorter than the head. Tail longer than the wings: much graduated. 
Upper parts grayish-olive or brown ; beneath, grayish-white. A white streak over the eye, 
tlie leathers edged above with brown. Exposed suriaee of the wings ami the innermost 
tail leathers closely barred with dusky ; the remaining tail feathers mostly black, barred 



or blotched with white at the tips, and on the whole outer web of the exterior feather, 
and on the under tail coverts. Length, 5.50 ; extent, 7.00 ; wing, 2.25 ; tail, 2.50. Iris 
brown ; bill brown, white, or yellow at base below ; feet brown. 

Var. leucoynstra , colors paler, above and below ; bill and tail longer. 

Ihtb. Pacific Coast. Var. laicoyastni, east of the Sierra Xevada, and south into 
Mexico. 

This species abounds throughout the wooded parts of this State and 
northward, frequenting the densest forests as well as the more open groves. 
During the winter a few lived in the vicinity of Fort Mojave, lmt left, 
probably for the mountains, in April. They winter also, throughout the 
mild regions towards the coast as far north as Puget’s Sound, and do not 
leave their homes even when there has been considerable snow. 

Though resembling closely the so-called mocking wrens of the Atlantic 
side, I do not think that they really imitate other birds, though having a 
great variety of songs, some of which resemble those of other birds, and are 
well calculated to deceive one unaccustomed to them. I have often searched 
in vain for some new bird, which I thought I heard singing; and after 
ditlicult scrambling through thickets in search of the author of the sound, 
which retreated before me, at last caught a glimpse of the almost invisible 
performer, to find that it was only this mocker. 
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Near Sail Diego, April 21, 1802, I discovered a nest of this species, 
built in a low bush only throe tent from the ground. It was cpiite open 
above, funned ol* twigs, grass, etc., and contained five eggs just ready to 
hatch ; white, with scattered brown specks near the large end. To be sure 
of the species, 1 shot and preserved t lie female. 


Genus TROGLODYTES, Vieillot. 

Troylodgtns, Vieillot, Ois. Am. Sept. II. 1S07, 52. (Type, T. ic don ) 

Gen. CiiAii. Wings longer than the tail or nearly equal. Tail rounded : the lateral 
feathers graduated. Hind claw shorter than the rest of the toe. Back brown, obsolctely 
waved with dusky. 


T atlon . 



Sub-Genus TROGLODYTES. 

Wings about equal to the tail. Toes reaching to the tip of the tail. Bill nearly as 
long as the head, compressed, deenrved. 



T. ift Inn. 
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Troglodytes Parkmanni, Audubon. 

PARKMANN’S HOUSE- WREN. 

Troglodytes Par Imamu, Audubon, Orn. Biog. V. 1S39, 310 (not figured). In. Birds Amor, 
il 1841, 133; pi. 122. — Xlttall, Man. L 2d ed. 483. — Baird, I\ R. Rep. Birds, 
IX. 3G7. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of AY. T. 191. 

Sp. Ciiar. Tail and wings about, equal. Bill shorter than the head. Above, dark 
brown, darker towards the head, brighter on the rump. The feathers everywhere, except 
on the head and neck, barred with dusky. All the tail feathers barred from the base; 
the contrast more vivid on the exterior ones. Beneath, grayish-white, tinged with light 



brownish across the breast. Under tail coverts whitish, with dusky bars. An indistinct 
line over the eye, eyelids, and Ioral region, whitish. Cheeks brown, streaked with whit- 
ish. Length, 5.00; extent, G.5f> ; wing, 2.12; tail, 2.12. Iris brown; bill dark brown, 
bluish tlesh-eolor at base below; leet whitish or horn-brown. 

I lab. Western America, on the plains, and from the Missouri to the Pacific. 

This, the exact counterpart in habits of the Eastern house-wren, is com- 
mon in summer as far north as Puget’s Sound ; hut in winter 1 have seen 
hut few, and only in the Colorado Valley. There, true to their name, they 
left the hushes, where they passed the day, to roost at night under the eaves 
of the garrison buildings. In April they left that valley for the mountains, 
lmt some probably also winter towards the coast, as 1 have heard them at 
San Francisco as early as the 16th of March, and at Puget’s Sound by 
April 20th. 

Throughout the whole coast slope, and probably most of the interior, they 
build their nests, beginning near San Diego in April. There I found sev- 
eral nests in hollows of trees at various heights, from five to forty feet up, 
all composed of a floor and barricade of long dry twigs, grass, and bark 
loosely placed, but interwoven so as to leave only just room for the bird to 
squeeze in over them. On this is laid a large quantity of feathers, of all 
kinds of birds, and frequently snake-skins ; and the eggs, varying from five 
to seven (and probably nine), are reddish-white, densely speckled with dark 
cinnamon dots. Size 0.S8 X 0.50 inch. They no doubt raise two broods 
annually, like the Eastern bird. 
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I have Ibund a nest built in a horse’s skull stuck up on a pole ; and they 
will accept any kind of accommodation provided for them, like the blue- 
bird, being even contented with an old hat with a round hole in the crown, 
nailed against a walk The allied Eastern bird (7 r . cnlori) will drive 
the bluebird and martin away from their dwellings, and keep posses- 
sion, though so m ut a ]i the smaller and weaker. Its pugnacity is so great 
that no more than one pair can live in the same tree, or about the same 
house, though several nests may he found, built by the male in leisure 
hours as an amusement, or to provide against accidents, but rarely if ever 
to be occupied. 

The song of the house-wren is nearly alike in both the Eastern and 
Western species, hut that of the latter is rather less strong and extended. 
It is, however, lively and pleasing, though not much varied. 

They feed on insects, especially spiders, and are attracted about buildings 
in their search, gathering a wonderful number of them during the day, 
especially when feeding their young. Like other wrens, they are continu- 
ally moving about in dark corners, scolding with a harsh chirrup at sight of 
an enemy, and especially hating cats, which they will follow at a safe dis- 
tance, with every sign of anger, until far from their nest. 

Though few have yet thought of furnishing a dwelling for this lively lit- 
tle songster, it is well worthy of such encouragement, both for its cheerful 
song and usefulness in destroying insects. Let every one at least take the 
trouble to stick up some of the skulls so common in the country for the 
birds to build in. 

This species winters in considerable numbers about Santa Cruz, Califor- 
nia, where J found them in January, I860. They have not yet become as 
familiar about the towns as the T. rrdon in the East, but will probably 
be when the houses are surrounded by trees and shrubbery. 


Srn-GExrs ANORTHUHA. 

“ Anorthura, Rlxnie, 18 . 11 ,” in Mont. Ornith. Diet. (Baird.) 

Wings much longer than the very short tail. Bill shorter than the head, slender, nearly 
straight. End of tarsus reaching to the tip of the tail. (Baird.) 



T. kunnalh. 
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Troglodytes hyemalis, Yieillot. 

THE WINTER WREN. 

Sylvia troglodytes, Wilson, Am. Orn. T. ISOS, 139; pi. viii. f. 6. 

Troglodytes hyemalis , Vieillot, Xouv. Diet. XXXIV. 1819;, 514. — Swainson, F. B. Am. 
II. 1831, 318. — ArnuBox, Orn. Biog, IV. 1838, 430; pi. 3G0. Ib. Birds Amcr. II. 
1841, 128; pi. 121. — Xuttall, Man. 2d ed. 481. 

Trotjlodytcs Americanus , IIeermann, I > . I?. Rep. X. vi. 41 (not of Audubon '). 

Troglodytes ( Anorthnra ) hyemalis , Baird, V . Ii. Rep. IX. Birds, 369. — Goober and Suckxey, 
XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 191. 

Sp. Char. Bill very straight, slender, and cnnical ; shorter than the head. Tail con- 
siderably shorter than the wings, which reach to its middle. Upper parts reddish-brown, 
becoming brighter to the rump and tail ; everywhere, except on the head and upper part 
of the back, with transverse bars of dusky and of lighter. Scapulars and wing coverts 
with spots of white. Beneath, pale rcddisli-brown, barred on the posterior half of the 



body with dnskv and whitish, and spotted with white more anteriorly : outer web of pri- 
maries similarly spotted with pale brownish-white. An indistinct pale line over the eye. 
Length, about, 4.00; extent, 5.75 ; wing, 1.80 ; tail, 1.25. 

Hah, Xovth America ; California, in the mountains, south to Fort Tejon. 

This little Northerner spends the summer among the dense evergreen 
forests of the higher mountains north of lat. 38°, deserting at that season 
even the lowlands along the Columbia Itiver for more elevated regions. 

Audubon states that he found several nests in the mountains of New 
York and Pennsylvania, which were composed of moss, built into a half- 
globular form against the lower part of a tree, with a hole in the side, look- 
ing so much like the mossy knobs, common in such places, as easily to 
escape notice. The eggs were six, pale rosy-white, spotted with dark 
red. The nest was lined with rabbit's fur and feathers of the grouse. 

Our bird does not come down to the coast, near San Francisco, even in 
winter, but may no doubt be found then north of the Pay. Its haunts are 
the dense woods, piles of logs and brush, fences, etc., where it creeps about 
like a mouse, rarely Hying or mounting (he trees. Its song is a rather long 
10 
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and sweet, hut low warble, as cheerfully given in gloomy weather as in tlie 
sunshine, and in the forest often the only cheering sign of life.*' 


( Jexcs CISTOTHORUS, Gab axis. 

Cisfothorus , Tab an is, Mus. Ilcin. 1830-51, 77. (Type, Troglodytes stellar is.) 

Tvhnutodiftcs , Cabanis, Hus. Hein. 1S50- 51, 78. (Type, Ccrtlda palnstris.) 

Thriothorus , Vieili.ot, Analyse, 1816, according to G. JL Gray. This name would apply 
better to the habit* of Thryothurus. 

Gi;x. Chau. Bill about ns long as the head or much shorter, nnich compressed, not 
notched, gently declin ed from the middle ; the gonys slightly concave or straight. Toes 



C. palustris. 


reaching to the end of the tail. Tarsus longer than the middle toe. Hind toe longer than 
the lateral, shorter than the middle. Lateral toes about equal. Hind toe longer than or 



* T, AmertcanuSj Arnrnox, mentioned by Xuttall and Hecrinann as an inhabitant of this coast, 
was probably the present species, since no specimens of the true ^twencam<s have been collected. 
I saw a few of the species about Santa Cruz, bit. 37°, on the coast of California, but not further 
south. 
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equal to its digit. Wings rather longer than the tail, all the leathers of which are much 
graduated ; the lateral only two thirds the middle, the feathers narrow. Back black, 
conspicuously streaked with white. 


Cistothorus palustris, Wilson. 

THE LONG-BILLED MARSH-WREN. 

Cerihia palustris, Wilson, Am. Orn. II. 1810, 58; pi. xii. f. 4. — Troglodytes palustris, Bona- 
parte, Obs. Wilson, 1S24, No. 6G. — Swainson, F. Bor. Am. II. 1832, 319. — Audu- 
bon, Orn. Biog. 1. 1831, 500; V. 1839, 407 ; pi. 100. In. Birds Araer. II. 1841, 135 ; pi. 
123. — Newberry, ZuoI. Cal. & Or. Route; R. R. It. Rep. VI. iv. 1857,80. — IIeer- 
m an v, X. vi. 54. — TItryothonis palustris , Nuttall, Man. I. 1832, 439. — Bon. List, 
1838. — Cistothorus ( Tehaatodytes ) palustris, Baird, P. It. Rep. IX. Birds, 364. 

Sp. Char. Bill about as long as head. Tail and wing nearly equal. Upper parts of a 
dull reddish-brown, except on the crown, interscapular region, outer surface of tertials, 
and tail feathers, which are almost black ; the first with a median patch like the ground 
color ; the second with short streaks of white, extending round on the sides of the neck ; 



the third indented with brown ; the fourth barred with whitish, decreasing in amount from 
the outer feather, which is marked from the base, to the fifth, where it is confined to the 
tips ; the two middle feathers above like the back, and barred throughout with dusky. 
Beneath, rather pure white, the sides and under tail coverts of a lighter shade of brown 
than the back ; a white streak over the eye. Length, 5.25 ; extent, 6.75 ; wing, 2.25 ; tail, 
2.00. Iris and feet brown ; bill brown, paler below. 

Hub. North America from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; north to Greenland. 

This little bird migrates in winter throughout the State, but I have not 
observed their nests in the southern portions, and suppose they retire in 
summer toward the north or the mountain-tops, as I have seen them about 
Lake Tahoe, over six thousand feet above the sea. They winter near the 
coast as far north as the Columbia, and are to be found wherever there is a 
marsh overgrown with the “tule,” (Scirpus jH-dustris), Among these rushes 
they live constantly, running through their dense coverts with great agility, 
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clinging to them sideways where none are prostrate, and rarely flying more 
than a few yards at a time. Their food consists entirely of insects, which 
they capture at rest. 

In the spring, and less often during the rest of the year, the males may 
be seen flying up a few feet above the marsh, singing a shrill and quaint, 
but rather musical ditty, with a sort of gurgling sound, as if coming 
through the water below them. There is no variety in this song, with time 
or locality. 

The nest is constructed of reeds and sedges, interwoven in an oval form, 
about six inches long and four wide, having an opening in the side, and a 
small internal cavity. The rushes are wet when used, and mud is mingled 
in the walls to give more tenacity. It is lined with fine grass, and some- 
times feathers, the whole being suspended among the rushes by strong 
bands passing round them, or it sometimes rests on those that are bent 
down, and is also tied to others still standing. The eggs are six or eight, 
of a dark fawn, almost mahogany color. (Xuttall.) 

Few nests are found inhabited near together, and it is supposed that the 
males spend much of their spare time in building nests that are never used, 
as does the house-wren. Audubon says that they build a new nest for the 
second brood annually. Sometimes a single marsh will be seen to contain 
hundreds of these nests within a short distance of each other. 


Family MOTACILLIDiE. 

Char. Hill slender, shorter than the head, notched at the tip ; rictus 
without bristles, llasal joint of middle toe entirely free externally. Tarsi 
distinctly scntellate, longer than the middle, hut nearly equal to the hind 
toe, which is very long, exceeding all the others ; the claw slightly curved. 
Wing very long, pointed ; first quill almost the longest ; the tertials con- 
siderably longer than the secondaries. Tail emarginate. 

This family is represented in North America by three genera : two, Ar- 
thus and Xcocorys, belonging to the Western United States. The third 
genus, Motacilla, not unfrequently occurs in the Northeastern States, or 
near their borders (Motucilla nlba\ and is even recorded as belonging to the 
country about lleh ring’s Straits, where it is probable that the explorers of 
the Russian Telegraph Company will find it. It has a very great develop- 
ment in Europe and Asia. South America has several species of A nihus, 
all, however, of a group quite different from that to which A. Luclovicianus 
belongs, and characterized by shorter and more rounded wings. 
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Genus ANTHUS, Bechstein. 

Anthus, Beciisteix, Gemein. Xaturg. Deutschl. 1802 (Agassiz). (Type, Alauda spinoktta.) 

Gkx. Char. Bill slender, much attenuated, and distinctly notched. A few short 
bristles at the base. Culmen concave at the base. Tarsi quite distinctly scutellate ; 



A. Ludovicianus. 

lunger than the middle toe; inner lateral toe the longer. Hind toe rather shorter than 
the tarsus, bnt longer than the middle toe, owing to the long, attenuated and moderately 
curved hind claw, which is considerably more than half the total length of the toe. Tail 



rather long, emarginate. Wing very long, considerably longer than the lengthened tail, 
reaching to its middle. The first primary nearly equal to the longest. The tertials almost 
as long as the primaries. 
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Anthus Ludovicianus, Omeun. 

THE TIT-LABK. 

Almula Ludoviciana , Gmelin, Syst. Nut. I. 1788, 793. — Anthus Ludovicianus, Lichtenstein’, 
Verz. 1823, 37, No. 421. — Auunsox, Birds Amcr. 111. 1841, 40 ; pi. 150. — Baird, B. 
B. Hep. IN. Birds, 232. — Cooper and Suckley, Nil. iii. 17G. 

Alauda ruj'a , Wilson, Am. Orn. A'. 1812, 89; pi. Ixxxix. 

Anthus spinoiitta, Bonaparte, Synopsis, 1828, 90 (not ofLinmeus). — Audubon, Orn. Biog. 
I. 1832, 408 ; V. 1839, 449 ; pi. 80. — X UTTA LL, Man. 1. 1832, 450. 

Anthus iKjuaticus, Audubon. Name on pi. x. folio ed. and 

Anthus pi puns, Audubon, Orn. Biog. I. 1832, 408 ; V. 1839, 449; pi. 80. (Young ?) 

Sp. Chau. (Female, in spring.) Above, olive-brown, each leather slightly darker to- 
wards the central portion ; beneath, pale dull bull, or yellowish-brown, with a maxil- 
lary series of dark brown spots and streaks across the breast and along the sides. King 
round the eye, and superciliary stripe yellowish. Central tail feathers like the back, 



others dark black ish-brown ; the external one white, except at the base within ; a white 
spot at the end of the second. Primaries edged with whitish, other quills with pale 
brownish. Length, 0.50 ; wing, 3.45 ; tail, 2.95. 

Ilah . North America generally. Greenland (Reinhardt). Accidental in Europe. 

This little inconspicuous bird is common throughout the State, particularly 
in winter, frequenting the barest plains, especially near the water, and often 
coming into the city, where they perch on the roofs, and occasionally de- 
scend into the streets. They seem to live by picking up insects and seeds 
in places so barren that no other bird will take the trouble to examine them. 
Their note while here is merely a faint chirp or twitter when disturbed and 
about to fly; but, according to Audubon, the male sometimes rises on wing to 
the height of eight or ten yards, uttering a few clear, mellow notes, aiid then 
suddenly settles down near its nest, or on some projecting rock. The nest 
be found in Labrador, made on moss-covered rocks or clitfs near the sea, 
somewhat sunk in the ground, and formed of fine grass, without any hair 
lining. The eggs were six, reddish-brown, with numerous dots and lines of 
a deeper color. It is very likely that they build on the high mountains 
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within this State, or perhaps near the sea-shore, hut the nest has never yet 
been found on this coast. Great numbers often associate together in scat- 
tered ilocks during winter, and their walk reminds us of the water-thruslies. 


Genus NEOCORYS, Sclater. 

S’eocorys, Sclater, P. Z. S. 1857, 5. — Baird, Birds N. Amer. 1858. 233. 

Gen. Ciiar. Bill half as long as the head ; the eulmcn concave at the base, slightly de- 
clined at the tip. Rictus without bristles. Legs stout ; tarsi distinctly scutellate, longer 
than the middle toe ; hind toe very long, equal to the tarsus, much longer than the mid- 



N. Sprnguei. 


die toe, the claw but slightly curved, and about half the total length. Inner lateral toe 
rather longer than outer. Wings much longer than tail ; first quill longest. Tertials 
considerably longer than the secondaries. Tail rather short, emarginate. 



Only one species of this genus has been described ; it belongs to the in- 
terior plains of North America. 
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Neocorys Spraguei, Audubon. 

SPRAGUE’S LARK. 

Alauda Spraguei, Audubon, Orn. Biog. VII. 1843, 335 ; pi. 486. — Xrocorys Spraguei, 
Sclater, P. Z. S. 1857, 5. — Baird, Birds N. Aincr. 1858, 234. Ib. Rev. 156. 

Sr. Char. Above, brown : ;ill the feathers edged with paler, especially on the neck, 
where there is a brownish-yellow tinge. Beneath, dull white, with a collar of sharply 
defined narrow brown streaks across the fore part and along the sides of the breast. 
Lores and a superciliary line whitish. Tail feathers dark brown, the outer white ; the 



next white, with the inner margin brown. Outer primary edged with white, and two 
dull whitish bands across the wings. Bill and feet yellow, the former brown above. 
Length, 5.75 ; wing, 3.35 ; tail, 2.50. 

I lab. Missouri and Saskatchewan Plains. 

This species lias as yet only been found in the plains of the Upper Mis- 
souri and the Saskatchewan, though it will probably be met with in the 
Great Basin. It is said to be abundant in its region, though very few 
specimens have ever been collected. It is a true skylark, the only one we 
have, rising high in the air, and singing when out of sight, then descending 
and concealing itself in the grass. The note is said to be quite as sweet 
as that of the European skylark. (Baird.) 


Family DEXDECECID/E, Warblers. 

Si/lvicolidtc of Baird and authors. 


Char. Primaries nine, the first quill nearly as long as the second or 
third. Tarsi distinctly scutellate the whole length anteriorly. Bill conical, 
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slender, or depressed, usually half the length of the head ; more or less 
bristled or notched. Nostrils oval or rounded. Lateral toes nearly or quite 
equal, and shorter than the middle ; the basal joint of the middle free nearly 
to its base, externally ; united for about half, internally. 

The name Sylvicola belonging to a genus of land shells, it is manifestly 
improper to give the family of hints a name derived from that genus. 

This family is pre-eminently American, or New World, and embraces 
many species. Although a large proportion belong to North America, but 
few, comparatively, are found in California and the adjacent States. 


Ilelminthophaga , Cauaxts, Mas. Ilcin. 1850-51, 20. (Type, Sylvia rujicapilla.) 

Gen. Ciiar. Bill elongated, conical, very acute ; the outlines very nearly straight, 
sometimes slightly decurvod ; no trace of notch at the tip. Wings long and pointed ; the 


first quill nearly or quite the longest. Tail nearly even or slightly emarginate ; short and 
rather slender. Tarsi longer than the middle toe. 


Genus HELMINTHOPHAGA, Cabanis. 



H. relatn. 



11 


H rujicapilla 
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Helminthophaga ruficapilla, Wilson. 

THE NASHVILLE WARBLER. 

Sylvia rnfuapilla , Wilson, Am. Orn. III. 1811, 120 ; pi. xxvii. f. 3. — Audubon, Orn. Biog. 
1. 1832, 450 ; pi. 89. 

Sylvia rubricapilla, Wilson, Am. Orn. VI. 1812, 13. (General Index.) — Sylvia (Darnis) 
rubricapilla, Nuttall, Man. I. 1832, 412 ( Virmintra, 2d eel. 472). — Ildinain rubricapilla , 
Audubon, Syn. 1839, 70. In. Birds Amur. II 1841, 103; pi. 113. 

Ililminthophaya rvficapillu , Baikj>, I*. B. Rep. IX. Birds, 25G. In. Rev. Amer. Birds, 175. 

Sp. Chaii. Head and neck above and on sides ash-gray, the crown with a patch of 
concealed dark brownish-orange hidden by ashy tips to the feathers. Upper parts olive- 
green, brightest on the rump. Under parts generally, with the edge of the wing, deep 
yellow ; the anal region paler ; the sides tinged with olive. A broad yellowish white ring 



round the eve; the lores yellowish : no superciliary stripe. The inner edges of the tail 
feathers margined with dull white. Female similar, but duller; the under parts paler; 
but little trace of the red of the crown. Length, 4.G5 ; wing, 2.42 ; tail, 2.05. 

Hub. Eastern North America to the Missouri ; Greenland ; California. 

Though well known as an Eastern species, this was not found in Cali- 
fornia until 1858, when Air. J. Xantus found one at Fort Tejon. Afterwards, 
in the summer of 1808 .Air. E. Gruber collected many specimens in the 
Sierra Nevada, near Luke Tahoe. 

AVilson discovered this species near Nashville, Tennessee, and was at- 
tracted by the singular note it made, like the breaking of small dry twigs, or 
striking two pebbles together six or seven times, loud enough to be heard at 
forty yards* distance. Rut little is yet known of their habits, except that, 
as with others of the genus, the nest is made on or near the ground in the 
grass, and never on trees, like most of the SylvicoUdcc. As a summer bird, 
it appears to be most abundant in New England and New Enmswick, where 
its nest and eggs are taken every year by the indefatigable naturalists of 
that portion of North America. According to Mr. George A. Eoardman, of 
Calais, Maine, the nest is built in the grass, or sunk in a hollow of the 
ground. The eggs are white, finely sprinkled with reddish, and are the small- 
est of all laid by our warblers, except, perhaps, those of Myiodiodcs jmsillu#. 
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Helminthophaga celata, Say. 

THE ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER. 

Sylvia celata, Say, Long’s Expert. U. Mts. I. 1823, 169. — Bonaparte, Am. Oni. I. 1825, 

45; pi. v. f. 2. — Sylvia (Dacnis) celata , Nutt all, Man. I. 1832, 413, Vermivora , 2d ed. 

073. Audubox, Oni. Biog. 11. 1834, 449; pi. 178. — Ilelinaia celata, Audubov, Syn. 

1839, 69. Ib. Birds Amer. II. 1841, 100; pi. 112. — Helminthophaga celata, Baird, I*. 

IL Rep. IX. Birds, 257. — Herrmann, X. vi. 40. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. 

Zool. of W. T. 178. 

Sr. CiJAR. Above, olive-green, rather brighter on the rump. Beneath, entirely green- 
ish-yellow, except a little whitish about the anus ; the sides tinged with olivaceous. A 
concealed patch of pale brownish-orange on the erown, hidden by the olivaceous tips to 
the feathers. Eyelids and an obscure superciliary line yellowish, a dusky obscure streak 



through the eye. No white spots on wings or tail of female , with little or none of the 
orange on the erown. Length, 4.75 ; extent, 7 ; wing, 2 25 ; tail, 2.00. Iris, feet, and bill 
brown ; lower mandible yellow. In tail, the bill yellow, and feet and head blue. 

Ilab. Mississippi River to the Pacific ; south to Northern Mexico. 

An abundant and constant resident everywhere near the coast south of 
San Francisco, and extending in summer to the summits of the Sierra 
Nevada, and north to Puget’s Sound. 

They frequent the low shrubbery, even where it forms the only vegeta- 
tion, covering entire mountains, and where there is no water for many 
miles. There this plain little bird is entirely at home, busily seeking 
for insects from morning till night, and usually showing its presence only 
by a harsh chirp when alarmed. About February 1st, at San Diego, and a 
month later near San Francisco, the males begin to sing their simple trill, 
which is low, but rather musical, and audible for a long distance in the 
silent regions they inhabit. They also frequent high trees in open places, 
but not the evergreen forests ; and I have seen one on the barren, water- 
less island of Santa Barbara. 

I have searched frequently for their nests, but never succeeded in finding 
one. Audubon speaks of finding them in New Brunswick in fir-trees, built 
of lichens and grass, and lined with fine fibres and feathers. The eggs 
were four, pale green, with small black spots. 
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Helminthophaga Lucia:, CoorER, 

LUCY’S WARBLER. 

/ [tlminthopharja Luc Ur , Coopeis, l’roc. Cal. Acad. Nat. Sc. II. 1802, 120. 

Sp. Ciiaij. Above, ash-gray, with partially concealed spot on vertex, and the 

upper tail coverts chestnut brown. Quills and tail tinged with brown, edges of pri- 
maries and coverts paler; beneath white, tinged with yellowish, this color extending 
to lores and around eyes, forming a faint line above and behind them. Quills plum- 
beous beneath, also the tail leathers, the outer of which are edged with white inter- 



nally, and with a white patch on the inner web near the end. Female differs only in 
smaller mzp and duller colors. Iris brown; bill black above, bluish below 7 ; feet pale 
lead -color. 

Length, 4.25 ; extent of wings, G. 50 ; wing, 2.25 ; tail, 1,50 ; tarsus, 0.G5 ; middle toe 
and claw 7 , 0.95 ; bill along ridge, 0.35 ; gape, 0.45 ; its height at base, 0.15 ; width, a little 
more. First quill shorter than the three next, and tail shorter than in other species, 
proportionally. (Cooper.) 

Hab. Colorado Valley, California, to lat, 35°.* 

This beautiful little warbler arrived from the south in the vicinity of 
Fort Mojave on March 25th, when my attention was first struck by its 
peculiar notes, resembling those of some DcnrJrara.s, but fainter. After 
considerable watching and scrambling through the dense inesquite thickets, 
I succeeded in shooting a specimen, and at once saw that it was a new 
species. Afterwards they became quite numerous, frequenting the tops of 
the niesquite trees in pursuit of insects, and constantly uttering their short 
but pleasing song. After the males had been about for ten days, I obtained 
the first female, for which I had been on the watch daily, and think it 
probable that they are some time later in their migrations, as is the case 
with many other small songsters. 

F]) to the 25th of May, when T left the valley, I watched daily to dis- 
cover their nests, and therefore shot fewer specimens than 1 otherwise 

* Since obtained by Mr. Holder, about lat. 34°, March 10, 1863, and by Dr. Coues, at Fort 
Whipple. 
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would have done, but did nut succeed in discovering them building. I ob- 
tained five males and one female, all in good plumage. 


Helminthophaga Virginice, Baird. 

VIRGINIA’S WARBLER. 

Ilchninthaphuga Viryhmpi IJaiuu, Birds N. Anicr. I860, xi. j pi. 79, f. 1. In. Rev. Aincr. 

Birds, 177. — Coues, Pr. Ac. N. Sc. 18GG, 70. 

Sp. Ciiau. Similar to II. nijicnpilla. Top and sides of head, back, and wings, light 
a si iv plumbeous, with an almost imperceptible wash of ulivaeeous-green ; quills and tail 
feathers brown, edged with pure ashy plumbeous, the latter indistinctly and narrowly mar- 
gined with whitish, internally, and at the end. Rump, with upper and lower tail coverts 
bright yellow, in vivid contrast with the rest of the body. Crown with a concealed patch 



of orange-brown. Rest of under parts browni.sh-white, with indications of yellow from chin 
to breast, perhaps entirely yellow there when mature. Inside of wings and axillars whit- 
ish. A white ring round the eye. Bill and legs dusky. Length, 5.00 ; extent, 7.25 ; wing, 
2.50; tail, 2.20; tarsus, O.G7. 

I fab. Prescott, Arizona, and Fort Burgwyn, New Mexico. 

Of this very rare species but two specimens have been observed, and 
nothing is known of its habits, which, however, in all probability resemble 
those of II. r data , ruficapilla , etc., in nesting on or near the ground, feeding 
on minute insects, etc. The plumage described above is not quite mature, 
and the colors during the breeding season are doubtless considerably 
brighter and Letter defined. 

The discovery within a few years in Arizona and New Mexico of new 
warblers, such as llr/niinthophaga Virginice, Helminthophaga Lucicr , and 
Ikndroieu Grader, shows that the ornithological fauna of the West is not yet 
exhausted, and that as its hitherto unexplored regions, especially those to- 
wards the southern boundaries of the United States, are investigated, addi- 
tional varieties will he brought to light. These will in all probability con- 
sist of insectivorous oseines and flycatchers, rather than of conirostral birds. 
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Genus DENDRCECA, Gray. 

Syh'icola, Gray, Genera Birds, 2d ed. 1841, 32. (Not of Humphreys nor Swainson.) 

Dendroica , Guay, Genera Birds, Appendix, 1842, 8. 

G icx. Chau. Bill conical, attenuated, depressed at the base, (where it is, however, 
scarcely broader than high,) compressed from the middle. Culmcn straight for the basal 
half! then rather rapidly curving, the lower edge of upper mandible also eoneave. Gonys 
slightly convex and ascending. A distinct notch near the end of the bill. Bristles, though 
short, generally quite distinct at the base of the bill. Tarsi long ; decidedly longer than 



D. Aiulvbonii. 


middle toe, which is longer than the hinder one ; the claws rather small and much curved ; 
the hind claw nearly as long as its digit. The wings long and pointed ; the second quill 
usually very little longer than the first. The tail slightly rounded ami cmarginate. 

Colors . Tail nearly always with a white spot ; its ground color never clear olive-green 



The most extensive genus of American warblers, there being over twenty 
species in the United States, of which, however, few are found on this coast. 
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Dendrceca aestiva, Gmelin. 


THE YELLOW WARBLER. 


MotaeiUa astiva, Gmelin, Syst. Nat. I. 178S, 996. — Sylvia astiva , Latiiam, Index Orn. II. 
1790, 551. — Audubon, Orn. Iiiog. 1. 1831, 476 ; pi. 95, 35. — Nuttall, Man. I. 1832, 
370, 2d cd. 417. — Sylvicofa astiva, Swainson, F. Bor. Am. II. 1831, 211. — Audubon, 
Birds Amer. II. 1841, 50 ; pi. 88. 

Sylvia Children i, Audubon, Orn. Biog. I. 1831, 180; pi. 35. (Immature.) 

Dendroica eestiva , Baird, P. K. Rep. IX. Birds, 282. — IIeermann, X. vi. 40. — Cooper 
and Suck ley, XII iii. Zool. of W. T. 181. 

Sp. Char. Head all round, and under parts generally bright yellow; rest of under 
parts yellow-olivaceous, brightest on the rump. Back with obsolete streaks of dusky 
reddish-brown. Fore breast and sides of the body streaked with brownish-red. Tail 
feathers bright yellow ; the outer webs and tips, with the whole upper surfaces of the in- 
nermost one, brown ; extreme outer edges of wing and tail feathers olivaceous, like the 


back, the middle and greater eoverts and tertials edged with yellow, forming two bands on 
the wings. Female similar, with the crown olivaceous like the back; the streaks wanting 
on the back, and much restricted on the under parts. Tail with more brown. Length of 
male, 5.25 ; wing, 2.66 ; tail, 2.25. Iris brown ; bill horn-color ; lower mandible lead-blue ; 
feet yellow. 

Hub. The whole of North America from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

This lively and bright little songster is one of the most abundant sum- 
mer visitors on this coast, as it is in the Atlantic States, and has habits 
entirely similar. They arrived at Fort Mojave about April 15, 1861, but 
1 saw them at the Straits of Fuea as early as April 8, 1854; so that they 
must vary their migration very much with t he season. 

They prefer the warm inland valleys, frequenting chiefly the deciduous 
trees along rivers, and coining familiarly about gardens and orchards. 
There they are actively engaged throughout the day seeking their insect 
food among the leaves, and occasionally warbling their short but pleasing 
songs, which have considerable variety, and yet a sameness of style and 
tone which makes the performer easily recognizable. 

Their nest is built sometimes iu a low bush, at others as high as fifty feet 
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above the ground. It is extremely neat and durable, formed in great part 
of tlie down of plants, mixed with line strips of bark and leaves, sometimes 
lined with horsehair or feathers. They vary much, however, in the mate- 
rials chosen, and often select bits of cotton-twine, silk threads and small 
rags, when building near a house. 

The eggs are four or five, of a dull white, thickly sprinkled with pale 
brown spots near the large end. When the nest is found, the female gen- 
erally attempts to draw the invader away by feigning lameness, but soon 
learns to take but little notice, if the eggs are not disturbed. 

In autumn they are said to feed much on juicy fruits, but I have not 
myself observed this. 


Sylvia Andtthonii, Townsend, J. A. X. Sc. Bit. V II. ii. 1837. — Audubon, Orn. Biog. V. 
1839, 52; j>l. 395. — Sylricola Audubon ii, Bonaparte, List, 1838. — Audubon, Birds 
Amor. II. 1841,26 ; pi. 77. — Xuttall, Man. 2d ed. I. 414. — Demlroica A uduhonii, 
Baird, V. K. Rep. IX. Birds, 273. — Kennerly, X. iii. 24. — IIeermann, X. vi. 39. — 
Coopeu and Suckley, XII. iii. 181. 

Sp. Ciiar. Above hlnish-ash, streaked with black, most marked on the middle of the 
back ; on head and neck hlui.dwish. Middle of crown, rump, chin, and throat, and a 
patch on the side of the breast, gamboge-yellow. Sparc* beneath and anterior to the eyes, 
fore part of breast and sides, black : this color extending behind on the sides in streaks. 
Middle of belly, under tail coverts, a portion of upper and lower eyelids, and a broad 


band on the wings, with a spot on each of the four or five exterior tail feathers, white; 
rest of tail leathers black. Female, brown above; the other markings less conspicuous 
and less black. Length, 5.50 ; extent, 9.00 ; wing, 3.25 ; tail, 2 25. Iris brown ; bill and 
feet black. 

flab. Pacific Coast of the Tinted States to central Rocky Mountains. South to 
Mexico. 

This is a very abundant species, especially in winter, when large numbers 
remain in the southern part of California, and are seen flitting about every 
bush and tree, as well as the tall weeds of the prairie, seeking their insect 


Dendrceca Audubonii, Townsend. 


AUDUBON’S WARBLER. 
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food and littering only a sharp chirp occasionally. They arc then in the 
dull plumage of the female, and the males do not obtain their richer hues 
and black breast until March or April. According to lleermann, they 
winter as far north as Sacramento, and some, I think, remain near the 
Columbia Liver throughout mild winters. About .May 1st they all seem 
to retire towards the north, and 1 have seen none even in the Coast Moun- 
tains, south of San Francisco, after that month, but they begin to appear 
again in September. 

Their song resembles that of the D, ccsfii'a, and is heard chiefly in their 
summer resorts towards the north. 1 obtained newly Hedged young at Lake 
Tahoe in September, and they probably raise their broods throughout the 
higher Sierra Nevada. 

The nest is believed by Xuttall to he built in the tall coniferous trees, 
but has not yet been discovered. 

This species does not return to the latitude of Santa Cruz (37°, and at 
the sea level) until the end of September, but some remain there all winter; 
and about March 20th the males, rapidly ('hanging their plain winter 
livery for the gayer hues of summer, favor us with a few faint notes before 
their departure north, the song being much like that of the D . crstiva in 
character. They disappear about April loth. 


Motacilla coronata , Li.nn.eus, Syst. Nat. I. 1766, 333. — Gmelin, Syst. Nat. I. 1788, 974 
(male). — Sylvia coronata , Latiiam, Index Qrn. 11, 1790, 538. — Wilson, Am. Orn. II. 
1810, 138; pi. xvii. f. 4 (summer) ; II. 356 ; pi. xlv. f. 3 (winter). — Nutt all, Man. I. 
1832, 361. — Audubon*, Orn. Biog. II. 1834, 303; pi. cliii. — Stflcicohi coronata , Swain- 
son, F. Bor. Am. II. 1831, 216. — Audubon*, Birds Aincr. II. 1841,23; pi. ] X xvi. — 
Nitttall, Man. 2d cd. 1. 411. — Dcmlroica coronafa y G. B. Guay, Genera, 2d ed. Snppl. 
1842, 8. — Baird, P. K. Hep. IX. Birds, 272. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. 
of W. T. ISO. 

Sp. Ciiar. Above, bluish-ash, streaked with black. Under parts white. The fore 
part of breast and the sides black, the feathers mostly edged with white. Crown, rump, 


Dendrceca coronata, Linnveus. 


THE YELLOW-CROWNED WARBLER. 
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and sides of breast yellow. Checks and lores black. The eyelids and a superciliary 
stripe, two hands on the wing, and spots on tin* outer three tail feathers, white, Fe- 
male of duller plumage and browner above. Length, 5 65; extent, 0 00 ; wing, 3 00; 
tail, 2.50. 

Ilnh. Eastern North America to the Missouri IMains, and northward along Yukon 
Valley to Norton Sound Stragglers seen on Puget’s Sound. California. 

This species el nsely resembles 1). A mhdxmii, flittering chiefly in having 
[he throat while. I saw a few of them at the Straits of Fuca in April, 
18. M3, and suppose they mud migrate through California, though not yet 
detected there. In the Atlantic States they are numerous, and in hab- 
its are the exact counterpart of our IK Aiuhtbonn. The nest and eggs 
found in Nova Scotia ly Audubon on a fir-tree scarcely differed from 
those ol' 1). astira . 


Dendroeca nigrescens, Townsend. 

THE BLACK-THROATED GRAY WARBLER. 

Si/kin nigrescens, Townsend, J. A. N. Sc. Pli. V]I. ii. 1837, 191. — Audubon, Om. Biog. 

V. 1839, 57; pi. 395. — Frutiront nigrescens, Bonaparte, List, 183S. — Xuttall, 
Mail. 1. 2d cd. 1840, 471. — Sglricn/a nignscens, Audubon, Syn. 1839, CO. In. 
Birds Amer. II. 1841, C2 ; pb 94. — Ihndroicn nigrescens , Baird, P. K. Rep. IX. 
Birds, 270. — IIeermaxx, X vi. 40. — Cooper and Suck ley, Xtl. iii. Zool. of 

W. T. ISO. 

Sr. Chau. Head nil round, fore part of the breast, and streaks on the side of the body, 
black ; rest of under parts, a stripe on the side of the head, beginning acutely just above 
the middle of the eve, and another parallel to it, beginning at the base of the under jaw 
(tlie stripes of opposite sides confluent on the chin), and running farther back, white. A 



yellow spot in front of the eye. Best of upper parts bluish-grav, the intersea pillar re- 
gion and upper tail coverts streaked with black. Wing coverts black, with two narrow 
white bands : quills and tail feathers brown, the two outer of the. latter white with the 
shaft* and a terminal streak brown ; the third brown, with a terminal narrow white 
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streak. Length, 5 oo ; extent, 7.5u ; wing, 2.5o ; tail, 2.10. Iris brown; bill black ; feet 
brown. 

Ilab. Pacific Coast of the United States ; Fort Thorn, Xew Mexico. 

This species appeared near San Diego, April 20tli, in small Hocks migrat- 
ing northward, and then uttering only a faint chirp. They frequented low 
bushes along the coast, but as they go north they take to the deciduous oaks, 
when the leaves begin to grow early in May, at which time they reach the 
Columbia River. Their song is rather faint and monotonous, and 1 have 
not heard it during their migration north, nor have 1 seen them in this 
State after April. According to Townsend, their nest is built in the upper 
branches of the oak, in Oregon. 


Dendroeca Townsendii, Xuttall. 

TOWNSEND’S WARBLER. 

Sylvia Townsendii , (“ Ncttai.l,”) Tow.nsknu, J. A. X. So. Fli. VII. ii. 1837, 191. — Audu- 
bon, Orn. Biug. V. 1839, 30; pi. 393. — Sylricola Tuwnsnidii , Bonaparte, List, 1838. 
In. Comp. 1850, 303. — Audubon, Birds Amer. II 1811, 59; pi. 92. — Xi ttall, 
Man. I. 2d cd. 1840, 446. — Ikndroica Townsendii, Baird, I\ II. Ilep. IX. Birds, 269. 
— Cooper and Suck ley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 179. 

Si\ Ciiar. Above* bright olive-green ; the feathers all black in the centre, showing 
more or less as streaks, especially on the crown Quills, tail, and upper tail covert 
leathers dark brown, edged with bluish-gray ; the wings with two white bands on the 
coverts ; the two outer tail feathers white, with a brown streak near the end ; a white 



streak only in the end of the third feather Under parts as far as the middle of the body, 
with the sides of head and neck, including a superciliary stripe and a spot beneath the 
eye, yellow; the median portion of the side of the head, the chin and throat, with streaks 
oil the sides of the breast, Hanks, and under tail coverts, black; the remainder of the 
under parts white. Length, 5.00 ; extent, 8.00 ; wing, 2. 05 ; tail, 2.25. Iris and feet 
brown ; bill black. 
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Hub. Pacific Coast, North America: south to Mexico and ( Guatemala. A straggler 
taken near Philadelphia. 

Small flocks of this species arrived near San Diego, with D. uiyrcscens, 
about April 20, 1802, but f have not seen them elsewhere during sum- 
mer, and they are very scarce at the Columbia 1 liver, being supposed to 
pass by there on their way to more northern regions, or perhaps to the 
highest parts of the mountains. 1 shot two in November, 1855, near Santa 
Clara, and saw what 1 supposed to he this species at Slioalwater J>ay, W. T., 
as late as December 25, 1854, so that it is very probable they may he 
more common in this State in winter than summer. 

In the north they frequent the higher parts of the lofty firs, and are 
therefore less easily seen than other species. In this State I found them 
when migrating among low willows and other hushes. 

O O O 

The spring plumage does not differ materially from that described by 
Laird from fall specimens. 


Denclrceca occidentalis, Townsend. 

THE WESTERN WARBLER. 

Sylvia occidentalis , Townsend, J. A. N. Sr. Vll. ii. 1837, 190. 1b. Narrative, 1839, 340. — 

Audubon, Orn. Biog. V. 1839, 55 ; pi. 55. — Sylvicula occidentalis, Bonaparte, List, 
1838. — Audubon, Svn. 1839, GO. In. Birds Amur. 11. 1841, 60; pi. 93. — Nutt all, 
Man. 2d ed. I. 445. — Dmdroicti occidenUdis , Baird, P. K. Hep. IX. Birds. 268. — 
Cooped and Suckle y, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 1 78. 

Sc. Ciiar. Crown, with sides of the head and neck, continuous bright yellow, feathers 
of the former narrowly edged with black ; rest of upper parts dark brown, edged with bluish- 
gray, so much su on the back and rump feathers as to obscure the brown, and with an 



olivaceous shade. Chin, throat, and fore part of breast (ending eonvexly behind in a sub- 
crescentic outline), black : rest of under parts white, faintly streaked on the sides with 
black. Two white bands on the wing, two outer tail feathers, and the terminal portion 
of a third, white ; the shafts, and an internal streak towards the end, dark brown. 
Length, 4.75 ; wing, 2.70 : tail, 2.30. Bill jet black ; legs brown. 

Hub. Pacific Coast, north to Puget’s Sound. 
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This seems to be a very rare species, and I liave not seen them in the 
southern part of California, though they probably migrate into Mexico. 
One was obtained at Petaluma, by Mr. E. Samuels, on April 1, 1850. 
They frequent lofty evergreens. 

The pair of birds from which the species 'was described, was obtained by 
.Mr. Townsend near Fort Vancouver, May 28, 1885. They were Hitting 
among the pine trees in the depth of a forest, actively engaged in searching 
for insects, and hanging frequently from the twigs like titmice. Their note, 
uttered at distant intervals, resembled very much that of the black-throated 
blue warbler {!). carttlesccns). 


Dendrceca chrysopareia, Sglater. 

THE GOLDEN-CHEEKED WARBLER. 

Dendroica chrysopareia, Sclatbr and Salvin', Pi*. Zool. Sou. 1860, 208 . Ib. Ibis, 1865, 89, — 
Baird, Rev. Ainer. Birds, 183, 

Sp. Cuau. Similar, in general appearance, to D. Townsendii, but the upper parts gen- 
erally black, with olivaceous edgings on the back, the rump and upper tail coverts pure 



blaek. Sides and lower tail coverts streaked with black. Cheeks yellow ; a simple black 
stripe through the eye ; no patch beneath it Bill very short Length, 4 5o ; wing, 2.50 ; 
tail, 2.40; tarsus, 0.75. 

Hah . Texas to Guatemala. 

This species, originally described from Guatemala, has lately been taken 
near San Antonio, Texas, and will doubtless he found in Xew Mexico and 
Arizona. Nothing is known of its habits, which, however, in all proba- 
bilty, resemble those of the Black-throated green and other familiar Eastern 
species. The specimen described above is the type belonging to Air. Salvin, 
of London ; those from Texas were obtained by the late l)r. lleermann. 
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Okxi\s G-EOTHLYPIS, Caha.vis. 

Trie has, Swainson, Zool. Jour. Ill July, 1827, 107. (Not of Gloger, March, 1827, equal 
to Criniyer, Teimn.) 

Gtothlypis, ( aijan is, Wiesmann’s Arcliiv 1847, I. 316, 349. 

Gen Chau. Bill sylvicoline, rather depressed, and distinctly notched : rictal bristles 
very short or wanting. Wings short, rounded, scarcely longer than the tail ; the first 



G tnchas. 


quill shorter than the fourth. Tail long; much rounded or graduated. Legs stout; 
tarsi elongated, as long as the head. Olive-green above, belly yellow. Tail feathers 
immaculate. Legs yellow. 



G trichas . 


This genus is represented in California l»y two species, G. trichas and 
J lacy ill ivrayi, and a third and a much rarer one, U. I'hihtdcljihia , occurring 
in the Eastern States, where G. trick" a is also abundant. Many others, how- 
ever, belong to Middle and South America, where they seem to be abun- 
dant, and to have much the same habits as do the species of the United 
States, living in thickets or among the grass, and nesting on or very near 
the ground. 
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Geothlypis trichas, Linnasus. 

THE MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT, 

Tttrdus trichas, Lixn.eus, Svst. Nat. I. 1766, 293. — Sylvia trichas, Latham, Inch Orn, II. 
1790. — Ai'Pl'nox, Orn. Biog. I. 1832, 120; V. 1838, 463 ; pis. 23 and 240. — Geothlypis 
trichas , Cabanis, Mus. Hein. 1850, 16. — Baihd, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 170. — Cooper 
and Suck ley , XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 17 7. 

Sy/cia Mitrifamlica, Wilson, Am. Orn. I. 1808, 88; pi. vi. f. 1. — Trichas Marilandiea, 
Bonaparte, List, 1838. — AuDrmix, Syn. 1839, 65. In. Orn. Biog. II. 1841, 78 ; 
pi. 102. 

Sylria Itoscoe, Ai durox, Orn. Biog. I. 1832, 124; pi. 24. (Young male.) — Trichas Rosmn , 
Nuttall, Man. I. 2d cd. 1840, 457. 

Trichas Ddajitldii , Audubon, Orn. Biog. V. 307. — Heekuaxx, I*. K Kep. X. vi. 40. 

Sr. Chaii. Upper parts olive-green, tinged with brown towards the middle of the 
crown ; chin, throat, and breast as far as the middle ot the body, with the under tail 
coverts, bright yellow. Belly dull whitish-bulb Sides of body strongly tinged with light 
olive-brown; under coverts glossed with the same.. A band of black on the forehead 
(about 0 20 of an inch wide in the middle), passing backward so as to cover the 
cheek and ear coverts, and extending a little above the eye ; this band bordered behind 



by a suffusion of hoary-ash, forming a distinct line above the eye, and widening behind 
the car coverts into a larger patch, with a yellow tinge. In winter dress, and in the 
female, without the black mask, the forehead tinged with brown, the yellow of the throat 
less extended, the eyelids whitish, and an indistinct superciliary line yellowish. Length 
of male, 4 80 ; extent, 6.75 ; wing, 2.40 ; tail, 2 2<> 

Hah . North America from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

A very common little bird during summer, and some possibly winter 
within the State, though T saw none in the Colorado Valley, in winter. 
At San l>iego I saw the first on the 17th of April, but have before .seen 
them at the Columbia Liver earlier than that time ; and as they are rather 
scarce at all times in the southern part of the State, I suspect that many 
winter in the middle portions. 

They usually inhabit the densest thickets, and occasionally the reeds about 
ponds and marshes, being constantly on the move alter insects, and rarely 
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showing themselves. In the spring, however, the male often flies upward a 
few yards, singing a short hut lively song, generally in triple hnrs, and then 
drops suddenly down again. 

Their nest is built in the thicket, often on the ground, very closely con- 
cealed ; it is made entirely of grass and leaves. The eggs are white, slightly 
flesh-color, with reddish-brown dots, specks, and lines, mostly near the 
large end. 

They generally keep near brooks and marshes. 


Geothlypis Macgillivrayi, Audubon. 

MACGILLIVRAY’S WARBLER. 

Sylria MacyilUrrnyi, Audubon, Orn. Biog. V. 1839, 75; pi. 399. (Sylvia Philadelphia on 
plate.) Trichas MacgtlUcrayi , Audubon, Svn. 1839, 04. 1b. Birds Amcr. II. 1841, 74 ; 

pi. 100. 

Sylvia iolmiai , Townsend, J. A. X. Sc. VIII. 18.39, 149, 159. (Rend in 1S39, but the volume 
really not published till 1840.) — Trichas tolmuci , Nuttall, Man. I. 2d ed. 1840, 4G0. — 
IIeekmaxn, 1*. K. Keii. A. vi. 40. 

Geothlypis Macyillivmyi, Baird, 1\ R. Rep. IX. Birds of X. Amer. 244 ; pi. 79, f. 4 (head). 
— Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 177. 

Sr. Cn Ait. Ilcad and neck all round, throat, and fore part of the breast dark ash- 
color; a narrow frontlet, loral region, and space round the eye (scarcely complete behind), 
black The eyelids above and below the eye (not in a continuous ring), white. The 
feathers of the chin, throat, and fore breast really black, with ashy-gray tips, more or less 
concealing the black. Rest of upper parts dark olive-green (sides under the wings paler), 



of lower, bright yellow. Female with the throat paler and without any black. Young in 
fall, without the blue hood, and of a dull greenish color generally Length of male. 5.0o ; 
extent, 6.75; wing, 2.45; tail, 2.45. Iris brown; bill brown above, yellow below ; feet 
reddish-gray. 

Hub. Eastern base of Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, ami south to Mexico. 

At Fort Mojave 1 noticed (be first of this species April 24th, but they 
probably arrive earlier, as they reach the Columbia River by May 3d. 
They differ considerably in habits from G. trichas, as they frequent dry 
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localities, hunting for insects, both in low bushes and in the trees, like 
some of tlie Dr nd meets. Their song is short and rather faint, somewhat 
resembling that of G. trichas. The nest 1 found at Puget’s Sound, in June, 
was built, without attempt at concealment, about a foot above the ground, 
and formed wholly of dry grasses, rather loosely put together. According 
to Xuttall, they also use the bark til ires of the cedar (Thuja giytnitea), and 
build among moss. The eggs are white, spotted with reddish. 

I met with this species at Lake Tahoe in September, and in the (’oast 
Range during summer, but not near San Diego. It is quite possible that 
some of them winter in the warmer parts of the State. 

They have a very sharp chirp of alarm when they see a strange object, 
and if watched are very shy, seeking the densest thickets; but if you wait 
quietly for a short time their curiosity brings them out, and they will 
approach until within a few feet, keeping up their scolding chirp all the 
time. 


Lexus ICTERXA, Vieillot. 

feterin , Vieillot, Oi<. Amor. Sept. I. 1790, iii. and 85. 

Lex. Char. Bill shorter than head ; broad at die base, but rapidly becoming com- 
pressed or much higher than broad, with the ridge elevated and sharp from the very 
base of the bill ; the upper outline much curved throughout; the commissure less curved 



I. virens. 


but strongly concave : the gonys nearly straight, the tipper edge of the lower jaw as con- 
vex as the commissure is concave. Xu notch in the hill, and the rictal bristles small. 
Tarsi longer than the toes, without seutella?, except faint indications on the inner side. 
Lateral toes about equal ; shorter than the hinder. Wings about equal to the tail, 
13 
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rounded ; the first quill longer than the secondaries. Tail graduated ; above olive, be- 
neath yellow. Abdomen, eyelids, maxillary patch, and lint* to the bill, white. 



But one wen-established species belongs to this genus, although several 
have been indicated by authors 


Icteria longicauda, Lawrence. 

THE LONG-TAILED CHAT. 

Icteria lonrjicamla , Lawrence, Ann. X. Y. Lye. VI. iv. Ap. 1853,4. — Newberry, P. E. 
Rep. VI. iv. 81 ; pi. 34, f. 2. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 249 — IIeermaxn, X. 
vi. 55. 

? Icteria auricollis (Licijt. Mus. Bcr.), Bonaparte, Consp. 1850, 331. 

Sp. Ciiaii Fourth quill longest; third and fifth shorter; first shorter than the seventh. 
Above ash-eolor. tinged with olive on the bark and neck; the outer surface of the wings 
and tail olive. The under parts as far as the middle of the belly bright gamboge yellow, 
with a tinge of orange ; the remaining portions white The superciliary and maxillary 



white stripes extend some distance behind the eye. Outer edge of the first primary 
white. Length, 7.00; extent, 8 50; wing, 3 20; tail, 3 70. 

Ilah. High central plains of the United States to the Pacific; south to Mexico; north 
to Walla-walla. 
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Many of this species arrived at Fort Mojave about April 20, 1861 ; 
and at Sail Diego I saw one on April 26, 1862. Most of them, prob- 
ably, take an inland route towards the north. They inhabit chiefly the 
warmer valleys, near streams and marshes; and the only place on the coast 
where I have seen them was Santa Cruz, where I found a nest, with young, 
in June. In deference to the opinion of most American naturalists, we 
have retained a distinct name for the California Chat, as distinguished from 
I. vircns of the East. The principal difference, however, is a greater 
length of tail, which, in view of the variations in this respect observed 
in many species, appears hardly of specific value. 

At Fort Mojave on May 19th I found a nest built in a dense thicket of 
AUjarobia , containing three eggs, besides one of the cowbird (Molothrus). 
It was made of slender green twigs and leaves, and lined with grass and 
hairs. The eggs were white, sprinkled with cinnamon near the large end, 
somewhat in the form of a ring. Size, 0.75 X 0.64 inch. 

The nest is usually closely coneealed, but that found at Santa Cruz 
was in a very open situation, and only about two feet above the ground. I 
found it by chance, after hunting the dense thickets around thoroughly, 
and when on the point of giving it up. The old birds are very bold when 
the nest is approached, keeping up a constant scolding, and almost Hying 
in the intruders face. At other times they are very shy, and scarcely to 
be seen without long watching for them. 

During the spring both day and night the song of the male is heard, 
which consists of a great variety of grotesque notes, more odd than musical, 
and like those of no other bird. They resemble sometimes the noises of 
ducks, cats, and puppies, but these sounds are not imitated, as they are sim- 
ilar everywhere, and are the same with our species as with the Eastern. 
Their food eonsists chiefly of insects and berries. They probably leave the 
State in September. 

A male specimen from Fort Mojave has the tail as short as the Eastern 
I. vircns (3.25 inch), but resembles coast specimens in its grayish color. 
A female like it has since been found there by Mr. Holder. The time of 
arrival of this bird seems remarkably uniform, as they readied Santa Cruz, 
in 1866, about April 27th. 

A chat from Mexico lias been described as Ictcria Velasquczi, differing 
principally from the species of the United States in the whitish color of 
the lower mandible. Young birds, however, of I. vircns exhibit this same 
peculiarity, and it is almost certain that this Mexican species has no claim 
to a distinctive name. 

In the general appearance of the Ictcria there is quite a close relation- 
ship to a genus Tcrctristis from Cuba, 
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< 1 i:\u.s MYIODIOCTES, Audubon. 

My iotl lochs, AuDumix, Syii. 1839, 4S. (Type, Motacilla wit rata .) 

1 1 i Ison in, Bonavauik, Lht, 1838. (Preoccupied in Botany.) 

Gr.x. Ciiak. Bill depressed, ilvcatcher-liku : broader than high at the base ; gape Avitli 
bristles nearly as long as the bill, which is distinctly notched at the tip; both outlines 
gently convex. Tarsi longer than the head ; considerably exceeding the middle toe ; 


M jiusillns 



claws all considerably curved. 'Fail decidedly rounded or slightly graduated ; the lateral 
leathers 0.20 of an inch shorter. Wing very little longer than the tail; the first quill 
decidedly shorter than the fourth ; colors yellow. 



Three species besides ours inhabit the eastern side of the continent, all 
larger and quite differently marked. All have much the habits of fly- 
catchers, darting after insects and capturing them on the wing. They 
usually keep in dense thickets, and are generally difficult of approach. 
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Myiodioctes pusillus, Wilson. 

THE GREEN BLACK-CAP WARBLER. 

Muscicapa pusilh, Wilson, Am. On,. III. 1811, 103; pi. xxvi. f. 4. —Hyh-aniti pusilla, 
XV it all, Mail. I. 2d cd. 1840 , 335. 

Sylvia \Msonu, Bokapahte, Ohs. Wilson, 18*26, No. 127. — Xfttall, Man. 1 1S32,4U8.-- 
Muscicapa U’ilsotui, Ai di kon, Om. Biug. 11 1834, 14$; pi. 124. — MyiodiocUs Wilsonii, 
Audubon, Svn 1839, 50. In. Birds Amur. 11 1841, 21 ; pi. 75. 

Myiodioctes pusillus, Bonaparte, Conspectus, 1850, 315. — Baird I\ II. Kep. IX. Birds, 
293. — IIelu.uann, X, vi. 39. — Cooper and Suck lev, XII. iii. Zool. ot W. I. 
182. 


Sp. Char. Forehead, line over and around tlie eye, and under parts generally bright 
yellow. Upper parts olive-green ; a square patch on the crown lustrous black. Sides ot 
body and cheeks tinged with olive. Xo white on wings or tail. Female similar ; the 



black ot’ the crown obscured by olive-green. Length, 4.75; wing, 2.25 ; tail, 2.30. Iris 
brown; bill brown; leet brownish. 

Hah. United States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; north to Kodiak, and south to 
Guatemala. 

This pretty little bird arrives in California about the first week in 3Iay, 
and passes far to the north, occurring in Sitka and Kodiak. They frequent, 
chietly the deciduous trees and bushes near water, and have much the same 
habits and song as the Tkndroica ccstivu. 

According to Xuttall, they sometimes reach the Columbia Liver the first 
week in May, and lie lias seen them feeding their young by the 12th of 
May; so very probably some winter in California. He found a nest on 
the branch of a service-bush, built chiefly of moss, with a thick lining of 
grass, and containing four eggs, white with pale brown dots near the larger 
end, in a sort of circle. They also build in fir-trees, according to Audubon. 
The nest measures only 3.50 inches wide and 1.50 deep. 

The arrival of these little birds at Santa Cruz, in 1SGG, was about April 
20tli. I observed them apparently gathering materials for nests at that date, 
the male singing merrily during the employment. From Xuttall’s observa- 
tions in Oregon, it would seem that they must arrive there quite as early, 
or else a few remain all winter unnoticed among the shrubbery. 
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Family inRUNDINIDiB, Tiie Swallows. 

Char. Bill very broad, short, and much depressed ; the cnlinen less than 
half the commissure, which opens to beneath the eye. Rictus smooth. 
Wings very long, greatly exceeding the central tail leathers \ the first 
primary longest. Tarsi shorter than the lateral toes. 


Genus HIRUNDO, Linn j: us. 

IJirumlo, Linnajus, Syst. Nat. 1735. — Gray, Genera, I. 1845. 

Gen. Char. Nostrils basal, small, oblong, and covered partly by a membrane. 
Tail more or less forked ; the outer lateral leather sometimes greatly lengthened. Tarsi 



II. horreorum. 

naked, shorter than tlie middle toe, and seutellate. Toes long, slender, the lateral ones 
unequal. Claws moderate, curved, acute. 



II. horreorum. 
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Hirundo horreorum, Barton. 

THE BARN SWALLOW. 

Hirundo horreorum, Barton, Fragments, X. II. Tenn. 1799, 17. — Baird, V. R. Rep. IX. 
Birds, 308. — Cooper and Suckley, XU. iii. Zool. of W. T. 184. 

Hirundo rufa , Vieillot, Ois. Am. Sept. I. 1807, 60; pi. xxx. (Not of Gmelin.) — Cassin, 
Illust. I. 1855, 243. — Brewer, X. Am. Ool. I. 1857, 91; pi. v, f. 63-67 (eggs).— 
Not tall, Man. 2d ed. 726. — IIeermanx, P. R. Rep. X. vi. 34. 

Hirundo Americana, Wilson, Am. Orn. V. 1812, 34; pi. xxxviii. f. 1, 2. (Not of Gmelin.) 
— Rich. F. B. A. II. 1831, 329. 

Hirundo rustica, Audurox, Orn. Biog. II. 1834, 413 ; pi. 1/3. Ib. Syil. 1839,35. Ib. Birds 
Amor. I. 1840, 181 ; pi. 48. (Xot of Linnams.) 

Sr. Char. Tail very deeply forked ; outer feathers several inches longer than the 
inner, very narrow towards the end. Above glossy blue, with concealed white in the 
middle of the back. Throat chestnut; rest of lower part reddish white, not conspicuously 
different, A steel-blue collar ou the upper part of the breast, interrupted in the middle. 



Tail feathers with a white spot near the middle, on the inner web. Female with the 
outer tail feather not quite so long. Length, G.50 ; extent, 12.75 ; wing, 4.75 ; tail, 4.50. 
Iris brown ; bill black ; feet slate-color. 

Hab. North America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

This well-known and beautiful bird is less abundant along the western 
than the eastern coast, its place being Idled in great part by the IT. hint- 
frons, and perhaps also because it does not find so many suitable places for 
building in. As settlements multiply they seem to be gradually increasing 
about farms near the coast, building in the barns, and living in perfect bar- 
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mony with their cousins, which build under the eaves. In wild districts 
they lmild in eaves, which abound in the. bluffs along the sea-shore, from 
San Diego to the Columbia Diver. 

Their nest is built of mud, plastered up against a rafter, or on some sup- 
porting shelf ; it is cup-shaped, and lined with tine hay. The saliva of the 
bird is supposed to render the pellets of mud more adhesive. The eggs are 
the, white spotted with reddisli-hrown, and they usually raise two broods 
in a season, but often leave, the last to starve, in their sudden departure 
south in August or September. 

I noticed their arrival at San Diego March 25th, and have found them 
far more frequent along the sea-coast than inland, probably from the fact 
that they prefer the vicinity of water, and delight to hunt insects over its 
surface, sometimes even touching it as they skim along. At Sacramento 
they were found by Dr. lleennann, and 1 have seen them near there as late 
as September 8th. They arrived at Santa Cruz March 21, 18GG, showing a 
remarkable regularity in comparison with 1802, though the latter was a 
ranch colder spring. They left Santa Cruz about September 15th. 


Hirundo lunifrons, Say. 

THE CLIFF SWALLOW. 

ffimndo lunifrons. Say, Long's Exped. R. Mts. II. 1S23, 47. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 
307. — IIeermann, X. vi. 36. — Coorer and Suck ley, XII. iii. Zool. of W\ T. 184. — 
Ca*sin, Illust. I. 1855, 243. — Brewer, X. Am. Ool. I. 1857, 94 ; pi. 68- 73 (Egg). 
Ilmtndo fulva, Boxararte, Am. Om. 1. 1825, 63 ; pi. ii. (Not of Yieillot ?) — Audi box, 
Orn. Biog. I. 1831, 353; pi. 58. In. Birds Amer. 1. 1840, 177 ; pi. 47. — Nuttall. Man. 
2d ed. I. 729. 

Sr*. Cn.\u. Crown and back steel-blue; the upper part of the latter with eoneealed 
pale edges to the leathers. Chin, throat, and sides of the head dark chestnut ; breast 
fuse ous ; belly white. A steel-blue spot on tliroat. Rump light chestnut; forehead 



brownish white ; a pale nuchal hand. Tail slightly emarginatc. 
4.40 ; tail, 2.20. 

Ilnb. North America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Length, 5.75; wing, 
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An abundant species throughout California, and as far north as Columbia 
River, on the coast. 1 saw the first of them at Sail Diego March to, 1802; 
and at San Francisco they arrive about March 25th, being a week earlier 
than the barn swallow, and also remaining later in autumn. I have seen 
them as late as October 5th, and they probably remain longer toward the 
south. They live almost everywhere during summer, except on the high 
and wooded mountains, building on the cliffs of the sea-coast, where the 
cold wind blows, as well as in the hottest valleys, under eaves of houses, and 
sometimes on the sides of large branches or trunks of trees. Their bottle- 
shaped nests of mud, lined with straw, are conspicuous objects wherever they 
are allowed to build them, some even being visible in the noisy city of San 
Francisco, which only this species visits, sweeping through the crowded 
streets with entire fearlessness. The eggs are usually four, white, spotted 
with dusky-brown, and they hatch two broods in the season in most parts 
of the State. When about the nest, they make a creaking noise very differ- 
ent from the twitter of the barn swallow. 

In June I saw a Hock of these birds busily catching young grasshoppers 
on the dry hillside, where these insects were swarming. As I have never 
heard of other swallows eating grasshoppers, I suppose that this species is 
specially adapted for such food, other insects being very scarce during the 



H. lunifrons. 


dry season, and in t lie dry regions it inhabits so frequently, where other 
species of swallow are unknown. 

This swallow leaves Santa Cruz about September 1st, but probably only 
goes to the large rivers and lakes of the interior. 

To determine the question as to bedbugs being bromjht to houses by 
these swallows, i allowed about twelve pairs to raise broods under the eaves 
of the liou.se I lived in at Santa Cruz, in 1806. They built between April 
12th and 20th, and the young were Hedged July 1st ; some also had laid 
new broods of two and three eggs by the 5th. On tearing down the nests I 
found hugs (Cimcs) in every one, whatever part of the roof it occupied, 
showing that they were brought by the birds, none having been observed in 
14 
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the house. But these bugs were evidently a distinct species from the Cimr.r 
Irctularins , being different in form, narrower, and Rale yellowish, instead of 
the characteristic color from which the name “ Puce ” is derived, through 
the French name of the insect. ^Moreover, although many crawled into the 
cracks of the weather-boards, and could easily have entered the low bedroom 
windmys, none were seen afterwards. So I think we may relieve the swal- 
lows of the charge of bringing in these pests, and encourage their building 
in suitable places, on account of the immense numbers of insects they de- 
stroy. As usual, their parasites are peculiar to them, and may be called 
C ' irn ex Inn I fro at is. 


Hinmdo bicolor, Vieillot. 

THE WHITE-BELLIED SWALLOW. 

Hirundo tricolor , Vieillot, Ois. Am. Sept. I. 1807, G1 ; pi. xxxi. — Audubon, Orn. Biog. 
1831,491; pi. 98. 1)5. Birds Amcr. I. 1840,175; pi. 46. — Brewer, X. Am. Ool. I. 

1857, 100; pi. iv. f. 47 (Egg). — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 310. — Cooper and 
Suckle v, XU. iii. Zuol. of W. T. 185. — IIeermann, X. vi. 36. 

Ilirnmh viridis , Wilson, Am. Orn. V. 1812, 49; pi. xxxviii. 

Sp. Ciiar. Glossy metallic-green above ; entirely white beneath. Female ranch duller 
in color. Length, 6.00 ; extent, 12 . 50 ; wing, 4.75; tail, 2.65. Iris and feet brown; bill 
black. 

IJab. Xorth America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 



This swallow is to some extent a constant resident in California, a few 
wintering probably in the extreme southern portion. L first noticed their 
appearance at Stockton on February 22, I860, and was informed by hr. 
Holden that it does not vary more than three days from that date usually. 
On February 21, 1862, 1 had seen Hie first swallows near San Diego, prob- 
ably of this species; but they have such powers of flight that they might 
spend the nights of winter a hundred miles from where they feed at mid- 
day. When first arriving they fly so high that it is difficult to distinguish 
the species. 
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They are the hardiest of all our swallows, extending their range north- 
ward at least to lat. 53°, east of the Rocky Mountains, and preferring the 
neighborhood of the coast and mountain-tops in this State. On the summit 
of the Coast Range 1 found them taking the place of the barn and cliff 
swallows, and have seen what 1 supposed this species flying above the 
summits of the Sierra Nevada as late as September 25th, at an elevation of 
probably nine thousand feet above the sea, migrating towards the south. 

In this State they generally build in the knot-holes of oaks and other 
trees, but in older settled regions they have been known to prefer the ad- 
vantages of an old building, or the little dwelling put up for the martins 
and bluebirds. The nest is made entirely of fine grass, lined with feathers, 
and the eggs, four or five in number, are pure white. They commonly raise 
two broods in a season. 

They are not very gregarious, few living in the same neighborhood in the 
breeding season. Audubon found them wintering in Louisiana, roosting in 
the branches of the wax-myrtle, and feeding on its berries, as a variety to 
their usual fare of insects. They then associated in large flocks. This in- 
dicates more affinity to other insectivorous birds than we find in most 
swallows. 

Five or six pairs of this species wintered at Santa Cruz, and others 
about sheltered ponds in the vicinity, where 1 saw them in » January, 186G, 
during the coldest weather of the season. Those at the town roosted in the 
same knot-holes in the houses where they had raised their young, so that 
they were probably constant residents there, and not visitors from the north. 
Like all the swallows, however, they seemed to depart about September 1st, 
probably on account of the scarcity of insects during the latter part of the 
dry season. In September, 18(15, 1 saw a few, probably of this species, near 
Tulare Lake, where they doubtless found food more abundant. 


Hirundo thalassina, Swainson. 

THE VIOLET-GREEN SWALLOW. 

Hirundo thalassina, Swainson, Taylor’s Philos. Mag. I. 1827, 365. — Audubon, Orn. Biog. 
IV. 1838, 597; pi. 385. Ib. Birds Aukt. 1. 1840, 1S6; pi. 40. — Brewer, X. Am. 
Oology, I. 1857, 102 ; pi. v. f. 74 (Egg). — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 311. — IIeer- 
Jian.v, X. vi. 36. — Cooper and Suuklev, XII. in. 185. 

Sp. Ciiau. Tail acutely cmarginate. Beneath, pure white. Above, soft velvety 
green, with a very faint shade of purplish-violet concentrated on the nape into a trans- 
verse band, llump rather more vivid green ; tail coverts showing a good deal of purple. 
Colors of female much more obscure. Length. 5.00 ; extent, 12.00 ; wing, 4.75 ; tail, 2.00. 
Iris brown ; bill black; feet brownish. 

llab. Rocky Mountains to the Pacific ; south to Mexico. 
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This little bird, the rival of the humming-birds in brilliancy and delicacy 
of plumage, arrives in Santa Clara Valley as early as March 15th, and fre- 
quents ehieily the groves of oaks along the sides of the valleys, and across 
the whole Coast Range, excepting the windy and cold neighborhood of the 
sea. They range at least as far north as the Straits of luica, and across the 
interior to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains. Their nest is built in 
the knot-holes of the oaks, and 1 have never seen them seek the vicinity of 



buildings for a dwelling, although not averse to the society of man, but 
rather more numerous about towns, when their favorite trees grow in the 
neighborhood. They select such small knot-holes, and generally in sueli 
inaccessible situations, that 1 never succeeded in obtaining their nest and 
eggs ; but according to observers, they lay four, of a pure white color, some- 
what like those of t lie hank swallow. Townsend states that along the 
sources of the Colorado River they build hi the deserted nests of the cliff 
swallow. 

They migrate to the south in September. Their notes consist of a rather 
faint warbling twitter, uttered as they sit on some low twig, their favorite 
perch ; when Hying they seem to be rather silent. 

I have not observed tins species west of the Coast Range, except when 
emigrating. They appeared at Santa Cruz, in 1800, on [March 10th, and a 
large Hock, with a few CJucturu , stopped for a few hours on their way south- 
ward, October 5th, which dates are probably about the usual ones for their 
migrations. 



//. thalassma 
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Genus COTYLE, Boie. 

Coiyle> Buie, Isis, 1822, 550. (Type, //. riparia.) 

Gen. Char. Bill very flat, extremely broad at the base, and gradually narrowed to- 
wards the tip ; nostrils prominent and rounded. Tail moderate, nearly straight or some- 



C riparia. 


what emarginated. Tarsi rather shorter than the middle toe, slender, and scutellate. 
Toes very slender, the claws slightly curved. Colors generally dull brown above, without 
gloss. 



The birds of this genus are among the plainest colored of the family, 
lacking entirely the beautiful metallic or velvety lustre characterizing 
most of the swallows. They belong essentially to the vicinity of the water, 
always nesting in its banks or near to them, excavating holes, or occupy- 
ing crevices between rocks and stones. 
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Cotyle riparia, Linn-eus. 

THE BANK SWALLOW. 

Hirumlo riparia , Linn.ecs, Syst. Nat. I. 1766, ’344. — YV ilson, Am. Orn. V. 46; pi. 
xxxviii. — Audubon, Orn. Biog. IV. 18*38, 584 ; pi. 385. Ib. Birds Amur. I. 1S40, 1S7 ; 
p], so. — Cotyle riparia , Bon;. Bis. 1822, 550. — Brewer, X. Am. Ool. I. 1857, 105; 
pi. iv. f. 49 (Egg). — Baird, R. 1L Be*]). IX. Birds, 313. 

Si*. Chau. Smallest of American swallows. 'Fail slightly emargiuate. Outer web 
of first primary soft, without hooks. Lower part of the tarsus with a few scattered 
feathers. Above, grayish-brown, somewhat fuliginous, with a tendency to paler margins 



to the feathers. Beneath, pure white, with a band across the breast and sides of the body 
like the back. Length, 4.75 ; wing, 4.00 ; tail, 2 o0. 

llab . North America generally. 

This species lias been obtained at Sacramento by Dr. Ileennann, accord- 
ing to Baird, but as it seems rather less common on this coast than the next, 
and resembles that so closely that they cannot be distinguished without 
examination of specimens, their habits being exactly alike, I will describe 
those of both under nne heading. It lays white eggs like that species. 

The bank swallow is the only species believed to be common to both 
Europe and America, a careful comparison showing no tangible or perma- 
nent difference. The ham swallows of the two hemispheres are closely 
related, but always distinguishable by the rufous belly and narrow pectoral 
band of the American variety. 


Cotyle serripennis, Audubon. 

THE ROUGH- WINGED SWALLOW. 

Jlirundo serripennis , Audubon, Orn. Biog. IV. 1838, 593. — In. Birds Amer. I. 1840, 193; 
pi. 51. — Cotyle serripennis , Bonaparte, Consp. 1850, 342. — Brewer, X. Am. Ool. 1. 
1857, 106 ; pi. iv. f. 50 (Egg). — Baird, P. li. Hep. IX. Birds, 313. — Kennerly, X. iv. 
24 — Heermann, X. vi. 36. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of \V. T. 186. 

Si\ Char. Tail slightly emarginate : first primary with the pennulm of the outer web 
much stiffened, with their free extremities recurved into a hook, very appreciable to the 
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touch. Xo feathers on the tarsus and toes. Above, rather light sootv-brown ; beneath, 
whitish-gray, or light brownish-ash, becoming nearly pure white in the middle of the belly 



and on the under tail coverts. Length, 5.50 ; extent 12.00; wing, 4.50; tail, 2.23. Iris, 
brown ; bill and feet black. 

Ifab. United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Bank swallows, chiefly of this species, are found in summer through 
nearly the whole lower portions of the State. I saw them first at Fort 
Mojave, on the 27th of February, but 1 have seen them at San Diego on 
November 9th and January 27th, so that, if they do not winter within the 
State, they do not go far beyond it. 

They frequent chiefly the sandy hanks of rivers, and burrow in them to a 
depth of two or three feet, the holes crowded very near together, and enter- 
ing a few feet below the upper edge of the hank. At the bottom of the 
burrow is the nest, composed chiefly of dry grass with a few feathers, con- 
taining five white eggs. Sometimes they resort to natural clefts in the 
bank, or in adobe buildings, and occasionally to knot-holes. _ In favorable 
places they congregate in great numbers about one spot, and continue to 
keep much in flocks during the fall. They have only a faint twittering 
note when flying. At night they roost in their burrows, and in cold 
weather have been found almost torpid in them. According to Audubon, 
the eggs of this species are larger, longer, and more pointed than those of 
the bank swallows. 

The peculiarity of the wings of this species shown in the accompanying 
figure is shared by several others in Middle and South America, which have 
lately been grouped under a genus Ktclyirioptcrip' (curry-comb wing). 
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Genus PROGNE, Boie. 

Prague, Boje, Isis, 1S2G, 971. (Type, Ilirunrh purpurea, L.) 

Chaii. Bill strong, short, the gape very wide, the sides gradually compressed, the 
culmen and lateral margins arched to the tip; the latter inflected; the nostrils basal. 



P. purpurea 


lateral, open, and rounded. Tail considerably forked. Tarsi shorter than the middle toe 
and claw ; about equal to the toe alone. Toes long, strong; lateral ones equal. 



Many species of this genus occur throughout America, two of them 
peculiar to the. West Indies, and a third to the Galapagos Islands. Some 
are very local in distribution, though of most powerful flight. 
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Progne purpurea, Linnaeus. 

THE PURPLE MARTIN. 

Ilirundo purpurea , Linn/eus, S}-st. Nat. I. 1706, 344. — Wilson, Am. Orn. V. 59 ; pi. 30, f. 
L 2. — Aununox, Orn. Riog. I. 1831, 115; pi. xxiii. In. Birds Amer. I. 1840, 170; 
pi. xli. — Profjue purpurea, Boie, Isis, 1820, 971. — Bonaparte, List, 183S. — Cassin, 
Illust. I. 1855, 245. — Brewer, N. Am. Ool. I. 1857, 103 ; pi. iv. f. 47 (Egg). — Baird. 
P. 11. Kcp. IX. Birds, 314. — IIeermanx, X. vi. 35. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. 
Zool. of W. T. 180. 


Sr. Char. Largest of North American swallows. Closed wings rather longer than 
the deeply forked tail. Tarsi and toes naked. Color in the old male, everywhere glossy 
steel-blue, with purple and violet reflections. Female , and immature male, less brilliant 



above, pale brownish beneath, blotched with darker or with bluish. Length, 8.00 ; ex- 
tent, 10.25 ; wing, 5.80 ; tail, 3.40. Iris and feet brown ; bill black. 

I lab. United States generally. 

I have not seen the beautiful and sociable martins in the Colorado Val- 
iev, nor observed them along the coast earlier than April 29th, when they 
were migrating through San Francisco, perching for a few hours on lofty 
flag-staffs during the warm morning, but disappearing when the cold sea- 
breeze began to blow. They resort chiefly to the warm valleys of the in- 
terior, nesting in holes of large trees from near San Diego to Puget’s Sound. 

7 o o o o 

I also found them nesting on the summits of the Coast Range, in company 
with the Hirmido bicolor and thalassina , hut preferring the dead tops of the 
loftiest red woods for their domiciles. They are numerous at Sacramento in 
summer, and probably through most of the Sierra Xevada, but retire to the 
south in August. 

They have not yet attracted so much attention among our movable and 
busy people as in the Fast, where almost every country-house, and even 
some in large cities, furnish them with a residence, usually a neat little 
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liotel with many apartments, each opening on to a porch, and all mounted 
together on a high pole. Like pigeons, the martins live in perfect harmony 
with their neighbors; while our other house-loving pets, the bluebirds ami 
wrens, must have a, large range of territory, and drive away intruders too 
near their homes. Yet the martins have courage enough, as is shown by 
their occasionally driving away the smaller birds, and even pigeons, in order 
to appropriate their quarters. They also drive away every hawk or crow 
that shows itself near their nest, and thus protect poultry. 

The loud and sweet twittering song of the martin, though mixed with 
some harsh notes, is remarkably pleasing, and continues during its whole 
stay with ns, beginning at dawn, and heard at intervals during the day as 
they pursue their prey through the higher air, generally far above the 
smaller swallows, though they also sweep occasionally along the ground. 

Their nest is made of leaves, straw, hay, and feathers in large quantities, 
and their eggs, from four to six, are pure white. They probably raise two 
broods here, as in the East. They prey on the larger Hying insects that 
appear during the day, and none are so swift as to escape them. 

According to Audubon, this species arrives in the Middle Atlantic States 
before the barn swallow. 

In 1806 I observed them first on April 26th, at Santa Cruz; but none 
build in or near the town. 


Family YIBEONTDvE, The Oreexlets. 

Ciiar. Basal joints of anterior toes shortened ; that of middle toe shorter 
than that of inner, and united throughout to the basal joint of both inner 
and outer toes. Lateral plates of tarsus undivided, except at lower end. 
Lower edge of lower mandible more than half the length of lower jaw from 
tip to angle of mouth. Bill conical and compressed, deeurved at end. 
Tarsus longer than middle toe and claw. Lateral toes unequal. Prima- 
ries ten ; the first short, sometimes want-inn*. 

c* 

The family of the vireos, or greenlets, is peculiarly American, and is 
represented by many species, some or other of them occurring in every 
part of the continent. But two genera, and these closely allied to each 
other, belong to the United States. 

The relations of the Virconulw are very close to the AmpcUdcc and 
Lnniifhr , the three forming a special group by themselves. 
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Sub-Family VIREONIN.E. 

Char. Bill moderate, cylindrical, somewhat compressed. Wings long, 
the first primary sometimes wanting. Tail short and nearly even. Sides 
of the tarsi behind not scutellate. 


Genus VIREOSYLVIA, Bonaparte. 

Vircosylvia, Bonaparte, Gray, Comp. List, 1S38. (Type, Muscicapa olivacea, L.) — Baird, 
Rev. Ainer. Birds, 32G. 

Ciiar. Wings pointed, considerably longer than the nearly even tail. Spurious pri- 
mary quill either wanting, or very short, not one third the second. 



V. olivacta. 


The species of this genus are quite numerous, and some ol them widely 
distributed. Several are peculiar to California and Arizona, although others 
extend over the greater part of the United States. 



V. olwacca . 
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Vireosylvia gilva, Viir. Swainsoni, Baird. 

SWAINSON’S WARBLING GREENLET. 

Musrimpa gilva, Vi billot, Ois. I. 1807, G5 ; pi. xxxiv. 

Vino i/ilrus, Bonaiurti;, Obs. Wilson, 1825, No. 123. — NTttall, 1 1 832, 309. — Audu- 
nu x, Orn. Biog. II. t834, 114 ; V. 1839, 433 ; pi. 118. In. Birth Anicr. IV. 1842, 149 ; 
pi. 241. — Baird, I\ 11 liep. IX. Birds, 335. — IIllioiann, X. vj. 55. — Cooreh and 
Siren ley, XII. iii. 188. 

IVto Sicainsoni, Baird, Birds X. Amer. 1858, 330. lit. Hew Aiult. Bird?, 343. 

Mttscicapa mdodia, Wilson, Am. Orn. V. 1812, 85 ; pi. 42, f. 2. 

Si*. Cii ar. Third, fourth, and fifth quills nearly equal ; second and sixth usually about 
equal, and about 1.25 of an inch shorter than third; the exposed portion of spurious quill 
about one fourth the third. Above, greenish-olive ; the head and hind neck ashy, the 



V. gilvus. V. Swainsoni. 

back slightly tinged with the same. Lores dusky ; a white streak from the base of the 
upper mandible above and a little behind the eye ; beneath the eye whitish. Sides of the 
head pale yellowish-brown. Beneath, white tinged with very pale yellow on the breast 
and sides. No light margins whatever on the outer webs of the wings or tail. Spurious 



primary one fourth the length of second. Length about 5.50 ; extent, 8. GO ; wings nearly 
3.00. Iris brown ; bill horn-color and bluish ; feet white. 

Hub. Atlantic to the Pacific Coast of the United States. 

Thu description just given applies to the V. yilnt, as found in Eastern 
Xortli America. The \\ estern bird, however, takes rank as a distinct 
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variety, if not species, under t lie name of V. Sicct insoni, and differs in 
smaller size, more depressed 1 >ill, and in the second quill being much shorter 
than the sixth, instead of equal to it or longer. The colors generally are 
paler, and the upper mandible is black, not horn-color. The better to 
illustrate the differences, we give the heads of both, and add the outline of 
a wing of Sica inson i } for comparison with that of V ’ gilra. 

This lively and familiar little songster arrives near San Diego about 
April loth, and towards the middle of May reaches Puget’s Sound, resid- 
ing through the summer in nearly all the intermediate country, frequent- 
ing the deciduous trees along the borders of streams and prairies, coming 
into gardens and orchards with familiar confidence as soon as cultivation 
has reclaimed the wilderness. 

Their cheerful and varied song may be heard from morning till night, 
and frequently until late in the autumn, as they industriously seek for their 
insect prey among the branches, occasionally interrupting the melody by 
swallowing a victim. They even build their nests in the shade-trees along 
the streets of busy cities, or in parks; and though their low warbling attracts 
little attention from the hurrying crowd, they sing on, sure of ail audience 
from some more observant lover of nature’s music. 

Their nest is built pendant in the forks of a branch high above the 
ground, sometimes as much as one hundred feet, and is composed of grasses 
and vegetable fibres neatly interwoven, lined with the silk and down from 
plants. The eggs are white, with a few blackish spots of various sizes, and 
straggling lines near the larger end. (Xuttalh) 

In the autumn they wander about in families, feeding partly on berries, 
and uttering a harsh note of complaint or alarm if closely watched, as do 
the old birds when the nest is approached. They probably leave the State 
in October. 


Vireosylvia solitaria, Vieillot. 

THE BLUE-HEADED FLYCATCHER. 

Muse tea pa solitaria, Wilson - , Am. Orn. II. 1810, 143 ; pi. 17, 1’. 6. 

Yirco so / iturius , Vilillot, Xouv. Diet. 1817. — Auduuon, Orn. Biog. I. 1831, 147 ; V. 
1839,432; pi. 23. In. Syn. 1839. In. Birds Amor. IV. 1842, 144; pi. 239. -Nut- 
tall, Man. I. 1832, 305. — B.urd, P. 11. Bep. IX. Birds, 340. — Hlerjjanx, X. vi. 
55. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. ISO. 

Virco Cassini t Baird, Birds N. Amor. IX. 340; pi. 75, f. 1. — Xantus, Pr. A. N. S. 
1858. 

Si*. Char. Spurious primary very small, not one fourth the second, 'which is longer 
than the sixth. Top anti sides of the head and upper part of neck dark bluish-ash ; rest of 
upper parts dear olive-green. A white ring round the eye, interrupted in the anterior can- 
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tints by a dusky lore, l>ut tlie white color extending above this spot to the base of 
the bill. Under parts white; the sides under the wings greenish-yellow. Two bands 
on the wing coverts, with the edges of the secondaries, grccnisli-white. Outer tail 



feather with its edge all round, including the whole outer web, whitish. Length about 
5.50 inches; extent, 9 . 00 ; wing, 3 . 00 . Iris brown ; bill black, bluish below; feet lead- 
color. 

Ilab. United States, from the Atlautie to the Pacific. 

This species reaches Puget’s Sound by the 1st of May, but I have not 
noticed their arrival in the southern part of this State, and have seen none 
there, except a few at Fort Mojave, Colorado Valley, after May 14th, when 
they began to make themselves conspicuous by singing, but in a few days 
seemed to have passed away towards the north. It is quite possible that 



they winter in the State. In the Eastern States they are so rare and scat- 
tered that their migrations seem to be little understood. 

I have seen them, with a nest suspended high in an alder-tree, in May, at 
the eastern base of the Coast liange, and found them quite common in 
summer at the Columbia Piver. According to Xuttall, their nest is some- 
times built quite low down, constructed of dead grass, leaves, cobwebs, and 
externally with shreds of moss ( [ITypnum ) glued on, to resemble the branches 
around. It is lined with fine blades of grass and root-fibres. The eggs, 
according to Audubon, are four or five, white tinged with flesh-color, and 
with brownisli-red spots near the larger end. 

Their favorite resorts are the deciduous oaks, which are most abundant 
northward. 
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Their song consists of a variety of notes, slowly delivered in an inter- 
rupted manner, and having a rather plaintive but sweet tone, very different 
from the lively warble of V. rjilra. 

The bird described as V. Cassini , by Mr. Xaiitus, is probably only this 
species in winter dress. A figure of it is given at the head of the article, 
side by side with that showing the spring plumage. 


Vireosylvia plumbea, Coues. 

THE LEAD-COLORED GREENLET, 

Vireosylvia plumbea , Coues, Pr. A. N. S. I860. — Baikp, Key. Amor. Birds, 349. 

Sr. Char. Very similar to V. sol it aria, but larger, with longer wings and tail. The 
olive-green of solitat'ia is replaced by plumbeous, and the yellowish by white. There is 
only a faint trace of olive on the lower back and flanks. The olive edgings of the wing 



are replaced by ash ; of the tail, by whitish. Total length, 0.10; extent of wings, 10,80; 
wing, 3.25 ; tarsus, 0.75. 

Ilab. Rocky Mountains and Arizona to Colima, Mexico. 



This fine species was first described by Dr. Coues, from specimens col- 
lected at Prescott, Arizona, where it was very abundant. No notice of its 
habits has yet been published. 
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It has been collected at various places through the Rocky Mountains, 
and appears to be quite abundant at Laramie Peak. The differences 
from solitaria are readily appreciable in comparison. (Baird.) 


Genus VIREO, Vieillot. 

Vireo, Vieillot, Orn. Am. Sept. 1 , 1807, 83. (Type, Muscirnpa jiovrboracensis , Boxap.) 

Ciiar. Wing rounded, rather longer than the more or less rounded tail; spurious 
quill lengthened, one third or more as long as the second ; second generally, and 
third almost always, longer than tin* secondaries ; third or fourth quill usually longest. 
Bill rather compressed. 



V. noveboraeensts. 


This genus is represented in the United States hy several species, and by 
a still larger number in Middle America. All are of plain colors, and, as far 



Y. nnvfkoracensis 


as we know anything of them, they have the usual gentle and inoffen- 
sive characteristics of the type. 
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Vireo atricapillus, Woodiiouse. 

THE BLACK-HEADED GREENLET. 

I7rco atricapillus, Woodiiouse, Pr. Ac. N. Sc. 1852,00. — Cassin, Illus t. 1854, 153; pi. 
xxiv. — Baird, Birds N. Amer. 1858, 337. In. Rev. Birds Amer. 353. 

Sp. Ciiar. Top and sides of head and neck black, rest of upper part olive-green. 
Wing and tail feathers almost black on their upper surface ; the quills and reetrices edged 



with olive ; the wing coverts with two greenish-white hands on a blaekisli ground. Broad 
line from bill to and around eye, with under parts white. Bill black. Length, 4.75 ; ex- 
tent, 7.25 ; wing, 2 25 ; tarsus, 0.75. 

I lab Western Texas. 



This species, unique among the Virconidcc , is very little known, only two 
or three specimens having so far been obtained. 


Vireo Huttoni, Cassin. 

HUTTON’S GREENLET, 

Vireo TIuttom , Cassin, Pr. A. X. Sc. Phil. V. Feb. 1851, 150. Id. VI.; pi. i. f. 1. — Baird, 
P. B. Pep. IX. Birds N. Amer. 339 ; pi. 78, f. 2 (eye too small). In. Rev. Amer. 
Birds, 357. 

Sp. Char. Fourth, fifth, and sixth quills about equal and longest ; third and seventh 
equal, and 0.10 of an inch shorter; second quill not longer than secondaries; spurious 
16 
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primary large, broad, about half the second. Above, olive-green, becoming considerably 
darker towards the bill and on sides of head. Beneath, dirty greenish-white, tinged with 
greenish-yellow posteriorly. A paler ring around the eye. Two broad bands across the 


wing coverts and edges of inner tertiaries, with greater portion of outer web of the outer 
tail feather greenish or olivaceous white. Length, 5.00 ; extent, 7.75 ; wing, 2.50. Iris 
brown ; bill black, blue below ; feet lead-color. # - 

JIab. California, across by Valley of Gila to Northeastern Mexico. 

j\Iy attention was first attracted to this hire! near San Diego late in Feb- 
ruary, having before mistaken it for the ruby-crowned wren, which winters 
there in abundance, and resembles this species closely in appearance and 
habits. Two of them came down to within a few feet of where I sat, scold- 
ing in a harsh tone, when I noticed their larger size and different plumage, 
besides their remarkably large eyes, and a peculiar slowness and delibera- 


tion in their movements, as they watched and searched the dark foliage for 
lurking insects. I have since found them wintering plentifully up to lati- 
tude 38°; and having observed but few in the Coast Lange in May, I think 
most of them go farther north in summer. At San Diego, however, I shot 
a female on the 9th of March, containing an egg nearly ready to be laid, 
but have never been able to find a nest, which is probably built in the 
dense shade of their favorite evergreen oaks (Qucrcus agrifolia). Their 
song consists of a few short and quaint notes. 

On the table-lands of Mexico, especially about Orizaba, this species is 
said to be abundant, and resident throughout the year. 




V. lluttoni 
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Vireo Belli, Audubon. 

BELL’S VIREO. 

Vireo Belli, Audubon, Birds Amor. VII. 1844, 3.33 ; pi. 485 (Missouri). — Cassix, Pr. A. N. 
Sc. V. Feb. 1851, 150. — Baird, P. K. Iiep. IX. Birds, 335. 

Si\ Chau. Similar to ] r . gilvus , but smaller. Olive-green above, tinged with ashy on 
the top and sides of head. A short line from the bill over the eye, and region around 
lower eyelid, white ; lores dusky. Beneath, yellowish-white ; on the sides of body and 



posteriorly, sulphur yellow. Two faint bars of whitish across the wing coverts ; inner ter- 
tiaries edged broadly with whitish. Third quill longest, the rest successively shorter, 
except the second, which is a Little shorter than the seventh. Spurious primary about 



V. Belli. 


two fiflhs the second, and more than one third of the third. Length, 4.50 ; extent, 
7 . 00 ; wing, 2.25 ; tail, 2 . 25 . Iris brown; bill horn-color, below’ pale bluish; feet lead- 
color. 

Hub. Missouri River and Eastern Texas. 

This species appears to belong to the region between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Missouri River, where it is by no means rare. The nest, as 
in other species, is built between two forks of a horizontal twig, and 
with the eggs are much like those of the white-eyed greenlet, V. novebora- 
ccnsis. 
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Vireo pusillus, Coues. 

Vireo pusillus, Coues, I k r. A. N. 8. 18GG, 7G. — Baird, ilcv. Amur. Birds, 3G0. 

Vireo I Jell it, Cooper, I’r. Cal. Acad. 1801, 1 22. 

Sp. Chau. Similar in general appearance to V. (/ileus, but smaller. Tarsi length- 
ened; tail graduated. Above, grayish-ash. Beneath white, with a soiled tinge across 



the breast. Eyelids and a short line from nostril to eye whitish. Primaries edged faintly 
with whitish. Length, 4.80; wing, 2.25; tail, 2.25; tarsus, 0.73. 

Hub. Cape St. Lucas, San Diego, and Arizona. 

This species was first known from specimens collected at Cape St. Lucas 
By Mr. Xaiitus. 1 found it rather common along the upper part of Mojave 
Liver in June, 18G1, and in the following spring, about April 20th, they 
began to arrive at San Diego in considerable numbers. In habits, as far 
as observed, they resemble V. (j liras, but differ much in song; those that I 



heard singing very much like the Polioptihv , which utter a cpiaint mixture 
of the notes of the wrens, swallows, and \ireos. Like other vireos, they 
have more or less of an imitative power. 

At Sacramento I frequently saw and heard in the willows along the 
river what, from its peculiar note, 1 felt pretty certain was this species. As 
I wished to find its nest, I refrained from shooting specimens, but did not 
succeed in my object. 
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Vireo vicinior, Coues. 

THE GRAY GREENLET. 

Vireo vicinior , Coues, Pr. Ac. N. Sc. 186G, 75. — Baird, Rev. Amer. Birds, 3G1. 

Sr. C ii A ll. Above, with sides of head and neck ash y or light plumbeous, faintly oli- 
vaceous on the rump. Beneath white, slightly ashy on sides of breast. Flanks and 
inside of wings showing a taint trace of yellow, only appreciable on raising the wings. 



A faint line from bill to eye, and a more distinct ring round the eye, white. No bands 
on the wings ; the quills edged internally with white. Iris brown. Length, 5.10; wing. 
2.50; tail, 2. GO ; tarsus, 0.72. 

ilab. Vicinity of Prescott, Arizona. 

This strongly marked species, readily distinguishable from any other of 
its allies, was obtained by l)r. Coues near Prescott, Arizona, and is one of 
several new species which we owe to his indefatigable industry. Nothing 
was observed of its habits. 



V. vicinior ■ 
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Family AAIPELID2E, The Chatterers. 

Char. Basal joint of middle toe about equal to that of inner toe ; not 
united to that of lateral toes, for more than half the length. Lateral plates 
of tarsi, with tendency to subdivision. Lateral toes nearly equal. Lower 
edge of lower jaw less than half total length of jaw. Bill short, broad at 
base, and much depressed ; feathers of forehead soft. Xostrils overhung by 
membrane. Tarsus equal to or less than middle toe and claw. 


Sub-Family AMPELINLE. 

Char. Xostrils elongated, linear ; the frontal feathers extending close 
to and concealing them. Wings very long and acute ; outer primary very 
minute and inappreciable. Wings nearly twice the length of the short, 
nearly even tail. Secondary quills with Hat horny appendages at the end 
of the shafts, like red sealing-wax. 


Genus AMPELIS, Linnleus. 

Ainpelis, Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. 1735. (Type, A. yarrulus.) 

Bomby cilia, Vieili.ot, Ois. Am. Sept. I. 1807, 88. (Type, B. cidroram.) 

Gen. Chau. I lend with a broad depressed crest. Bill very broad, opening nearly to 
the eye ; a series of short velvety feathers at the base of the bill, with bristles directed 



A garrula. 
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forwards and covering the nostrils, but none along the rictus. Commissure straight. 
Culmen and gonys curved, convex ; both mandibles notched at tip. Legs stout ; tarsi 
shorter than the middle toe ; seutellate anteriorly, and slightly on the lower half of the 



A. garrula . 


sides behind ; slightly feathered above. Hind toe shorter than the lateral, which are 
equal. AVings very long, pointed, reaching almost to the tip of the nearly even tail. 
First primary so short as to be with difficulty discernible ; the second quill longest. Tips 
of secondary quills with horny appendages, like sealing-wax. 

Of this genus one species belongs to the northern parts of both the New 
and Old World, one is peculiar to North America, and a third to Siberia 
and Japan. 


Ampelis garrulus, Linnaeus. 

THE WAX-WING; THE BOHEMIAN CHATTERER. 

Ampelis garrulus, Linn.eus, Syst. Nat. 1766, 297.— Bonaparte, 2d List, 1842. In. Consp. 
1850,3.36. — BombyciHa garrula, Bonaparte, Zool. Jour. III. 1 827, 50. Tn. Am. Orn. 
III. 1828, pi. xv i. — Rich. F. B. A. II. 1831, 237. — Auduron, Orn. Biog. IV. 1838, 
462 ; pi. 363. In. Birds Ainer. IV. 1842, 169 ; pi. 246. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 
317. In. Rev. Amcr. Birds, 405. 

Sp. CliAR. Much crested. General color brownish-ash, with a faint shade of red- 
dish, especially anteriorly ; the forehead, sides of the head, and under tail coverts, brown- 
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ish-orango ; the hinder parts purer ash ; the region about the vent white. Primaries and 
tail feathers plumbeous black, especially towards the tips; the tail with a terminal hand 
of yellow. A narrow frontal line passing backward and involving the eye, and extending 
above and behind it, chin and upper part of throat black. Tips of the secondary 
coverts, and a spot on the end of the outer webs ot all the quills, white ; those on the 
inner primaries glossed with yellow. Secondaries with red horny tips, like sealing-wax. 
Side of the lower jaw whitish. Length, 8.00 ; extent, 13.75 ; wing, 4.50 ; tail, 3.00. Iris 
brown ; bill and feet black. 

Hab. Northern parts of both continents. Seen in the United States only in severe 
winters, except along the great lakes. In the Mississippi Valley, south to Fort Ililey, 
Kansas ; Colorado Valley to Fort .Mojave, lat. 35°. 

This very beautiful bird is one of the most boreal, in its preference of a 
residence, of any of the smaller birds, rarely descending south of lat, 45°, 
even in the cold of the Eastern winter climate, and ranging entirely around 
the arctic circle. It is probable, however, that they reside during summer 
about the summits of some of the loftiest mountains of the interior ranges, 
if not of the Sierra Nevada, as I have seen them in September at Fort 
Laramie, and the specimen obtained on the Colorado was a straggler from 
some neighboring mountains. It appeared on January 10th, alter a stormy 
period which had whitened the tops of the mountains with snow, and was 
alone, feeding on the berries of the mistletoe, when I shot it. It made no 
noise, except a sort of hissing cry, and though called “ chatterer,” it is usually 
a very silent bird. When in Hocks, which are sometimes enormous, they, 
however, make a loud twittering, and are so irregular in their wanderings 
as to excite great curiosity when they appear in the more southern parts of 
Europe. Their food consists chiefly of berries, and of insects during sum- 
mer. 
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Ampelis cedrorum, Vieillot. 

THE CEDAR-BIRD. 

Ampelis gmrulus, Yar. B. Linn.ecs, Syst. Nat. I. 1766, 207. 

IjomhyciUa f 'arolinensis, Brisson, Orn. II. 17GO, 3.07. — Audubon, Orn. Bing. I. 18.31, 227 ; 
V. 404 ; pi. 43. In. Birds Arncr. IV. 1842, 1G5; pi. 245. — Newberry, P. B. liep. VI. 
iv. 81. 

Bombycilla cedrorum, Vieillot, Ois. Am. Sept. I. 1807, 88; pi. lvii. In. Galcric Ois. I. 
1834, 18G ; pi. cxviii. 

Ampelis Americana, Wilson, Am. Orn. I. 1808, 107 ; pi. vii. 

Ampelis cedrorum , Baird, P. II. Bcp. IX. Birds, 318. — IIeermann, X. vi. 5G. — Cooper 
and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 187. 

Sr. Char. Head crested. General color reddish-olive, passing anteriorly, on the 
neck, head, and breast, into purplish-cinnamon ; posteriorly, on the upper parts, into ash ; 
on the lower, into yellow. I nder tail coverts white. Chin dark sooty-black, lading in- 
sensibly into the ground color on the throat. Forehead, loral region, space below the eye, 
and a line above it on the side of the head, intense black. Quills and tail dark plum- 



beous, passing behind into dusky; the tail tipped with yellow; the primaries, except the 
first, margined with hoary. A short maxillary stripe ; a narrow crescent on the infero- 
posterior quarter of the eye white. Secondaries with horny tips, like red sealing-wax. 
Length, 7.2.5 ; extent, 11.75 ; win*;, 4.00 ; tail, 2. GO. Iris brown ; bill and feet black. 

Ilab. North America generally, south to Guatemala, north to lat. 50°. 

In the settled districts of this coast the little wax-wing is as yet a rather 
rare bird, but will probably increase in abundance with cultivation and the 
abundance of its favorite fruits. The comparative scarcity of wild berries 
in most parts of the mountains makes it also rather an uncommon lord, but 
in winter I have seen small Hocks as far south as San Diego, feeding on the 
mistletoe-berries ; and they appear then in various parts of the lower 
country, even at San Francisco. They are at that season very silent, 
sitting still most of the day after gorging themselves to the throat with 
berries, rarely uttering their low hissing call. 

17 
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They are at all seasons silent and gregarious, merely scattering in pairs 
in early summer, when tliev Imild a nest generally in a low tree, com- 
posed of fibrous grass, leaves, hark, and down of plants, in which they lay 
four or fiv e eggs of a pale white color, with a few dark spots at the large 



end. (Xutlall.) I have seen a nest at Fort Vancouver, and they are doubt- 
less to be found breeding in this State. They raise two broods, and are 
easily reared, becoming very tame in a cage. 


Sub-Family r PT I LOGON AT I N.E. 

Ciiau. Legs, moderate. Nostrils oval, naked, not overhung by the 
frontal feathers. Wings graduated, shorter than the somewhat broad, 
fan-shaped tail ; ten distinct primaries ; the first quill nearly half the 
second. 



P. tiitens. 


A.UPELID.E — TI1K CIIATTEltEliS — PIIAIXOI'EPLA. 
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Genus PHAINOPEPLA, Sclater. 

Phainoprpla (“ Sc late it ”), Baird, I\ R. Pep. IX. 923, Oct. 1858. 

Gen. Ciiau. Head with an occipital crest of long narrow feathers. Rill weak, de- 
pressed, decidedly narrower than the length of the culinen. Base of bill with short 
bristles. Tarsi scutellate, bare above ; short e^ than the middle toe ; outer lateral toe 



P. nitens. 


rather the longer; equal to the hinder. AVings and tail rather long; the former shortest; 
the first quill half the length of the second, and two fifths the fifth, or longest. Tail 
feathers broad, widening to the rounded tip ; the tail moderately graduated ; the middle 
ones longest. 


Pliainopepla nitens, Swainson. 

THE BLACK FLYCATCHER. 

Ptilogonijs nitens, Swaixsox, Anim. iu Mcnsig. 2A Cent. 1838, 285. — Bonaparte, Consp. 
1850, 335. — Heermanx, .J. A. N. Sc. II. Jail. 1853, 203. In. P. It. Rep. X. vi. 38. 
— Cassin, Illnst. I. 1854, 109 ; pi. xxix. — CicJifojtsis nitens, Baird, I*. It. Rep. IX. 
Birds, 320. — Pliainopepla nitens (“Sclater, .MSS.”), Baird, IX. 923. — Ivexnerly, 
X. iv. 22. 

Sp. Char. Head with an elongated occipital crest. Exposed portion of spurious quill 
about half the length of the second, which equals the secondaries ; sixth quill longest. 
Tail graduated. Male throughout of a uniform lustrous black, glossed with green. Inner 
webs of the primaries white, except at the base, tips, and margins. Female , ash-color, 
paler beneath ; the quills, wing, and lower tail coverts and outer tail leathers edged with 
whitish ; rest of tail leathers blackish. Length, 8.00 ; extent, 11.50 ; wing, 4.00 ; tail, 4.30. 
Iris red ; bill and feet black. 
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sixgixg im;os— oscixks. 


Jlab. Itio Grande, Xuw Mexico, west to San Diego, California ; north to lat. 39°, in 
California. 



This bird, which is in habits and appearance much more like the fly- 
catchers than the wax-wings, is yet connected with the latter more closely 
in structure, and has even some sweet notes, indicating a greater affinity to 
the Oscincs than to the Clamitorcs. 

On the Colorado 1 found them numerous, especially in winter, and they 
do not migrate much south of lat. ‘>5°, though found in summer as far north 
at least as Cosunmes River. (lleennaim.) I also found them rather com- 
mon along the Mojave River in December, and south of Los Angeles to San 
Diego in summer. 

They prefer the vicinity of the trees on which the mistletoe grows, as its 
berries form much of their food during the whole year, hut they also watch 
for insects from the summit of some low tree, occasionally flying after one, 
and pursuing it in a zigzag course, very much like the Sttyornis niyricans . 
They almost constantly utter a loud cry of alarm or warning, and when 
pursued are very wild, requiring much artifice in winter to shoot them. 
If wounded, they conceal themselves so fully in the thick tufts of mistletoe 
as to he found with much difficulty. 

Many left the Colorado Valley early in April, but a few pairs remained, 
and the males uttered a few short musical notes rather like those of the 
Myiarchus, but sweeter. On the 25th of April I found a nest built on a 
branch of the mesquitc ( Algarobia ), twelve feet from the ground. 

V hen at rest they have the same habit as the pewees of jerking the tail 
and erecting their crest. When flying, the white spot on the spread wings 
becomes very conspicuous ; and in the deserts along the Mojave River, 
every thicket of mesquite was frequented by one or more of them, some 
being constantly on the wing, in their gyratory flight after insects, giving 
some appearance of life to those otherwise desolate regions in winter. 

It was found by the late Captain Feilner, at Fort Crook, in April, 18G0, 
and was probably migratory in that northern and elevated region. It does 
not seem to occur near the coast in the northern half of California. 


AMTKUD.E — TIIK CHATTERERS - JNIYIADKSTES. 
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Genus MYIADESTES, Swaixson. 

Mi/iadistes, Swainson, Naturalists’ library ; Flycatchers, 1838. (Type, Muscicapa armil - 
lata, Vieillot.) 

Gen. Char. Head not crested. Dill rather narrower than the length of the culinen, 
much depressed ; somewhat attenuated at the end ; lateral outline rather concave. Tarsi 
without leathers above or seutelhu ; shorter than the middle toe. Ilind toe rather shorter 



than the outer lateral toe, which barely reaches the base of the middle claw. Tail and 
w ings very long ; the ibnner shorter, quite deeply forked, blit the outer lateral feather 
abruptly graduated, and a little longer than the innermost; the leathers all broad at the 



M ToiviuendiL 
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base, and tapering to the tip. Spurious primary nearly one fourth the longest (third), 
the second a quarter of an inch less than the longest. 

There are other species in Mexico. 


Myiadestes Townsendii, Audubon. 

TOWNSEND’S FLYCATCHER. 

Pt'dioyonyz Townsendii, Audubon, Orn. Biog. V. May, 1831), 206 ; pi 419, f. 2. In. Birds 
Amur. I. 1840, 243 ; pi. 09. — • Xuttall, Man. I. 2d cd. 1840, 301. — Gambel, l’r. A. N. 
So. I. 1843, 201 . — Newberry, P K. Hep. VI. iv. 82. — • Myiadt&ivs Townsendii, Cab- 
an is, Wiegm. Arch. I. 1847, 208. — Baird, I*. R. Ruj>. IX. Birds, 321. — Kennerly, X, 
iv. 25. — I1eeu.ma.nn, X. vi. 38. — Cooper and Scckeey, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 187. 

Sr. Ciiar. Tail rather deeply forked. Exposed portion of spurious quill less than one 
third that of the second ; fourth quill longest ; second a little longer than the sixth. 1 lead 
not crested. General color bluish-ash, paler beneath ; under wing coverts white. Quills 
with a brownish-yellow bar at the base of both webs t mostly concealed, but showing a 
little below the greater coverts and alnhe ; this succeeded by a bar of dusky, and next to 
it another of brownish-yellow across the outer webs of the central quills only. Tertials 




Adult 


Young 


tipped with white. Tail feathers dark brown ; the middle ones more like the back ; the 
lateral with the outer web and tip, the second with the tip only, white. A white ring 
round the eye. Length, 9 . 00 ; extent, 11 . 00 : wing, 4 . 50 ; tail, 4 . 00 . Iris brown; bill 
and feet black. 

Hub. United States from Rocky Mountains to the Pacific ; south to the borders of 
Mexico. 

Although plain in plumage, and retiring in habits, this bird is one of the 
most interesting in the Western country, lur, like its not distant relative, 
the European nightingale, it compensates by its delightful melody for its 
deficiencies in beauty. Having seen them in the Rocky Mountains, where 
they seemed merely plain and silent flycatchers, with habits similar to those 
of Sd/jor/iis siu/iiH, my astonishment when first 1 heard one sing in the 
Sierra Nevada was indeed great; and if I had not shot the bird immediately, 
I could not have believed that one belonging to the same family as the 
nearly silent wax-wings ami Phalnopcjjla could sing with such power, 
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variety, and sweetness. Their song can he compared with nothing uttered 
] i v any other bird I liave Iieard in the United States, for it excels that of 
the mocking-bird in sweetness, besides being entirely original. It has a 
sort of melancholy slowness, but without the interruptions of that of the 
Eastern wood-thrush {'Tardus mustdinus), and agrees better with t lie de- 
scriptions of that of the nightingale of Europe. 

I saw only a few of this species among some junipers on the western 
slope of the mountains, not far from the summit, in September, 1803. The 
scarcity of the juniper on the western slope, towards the north, seems to he 
the reason why this bird is not more frequent. there; t as, according to all ac- 
counts, they are found wherever that tree grows in abundance, especially on 
the mountain ranges of the great interior basin, and their extensions to the 
north and south. 

According to Newberry, thousands of them frequented the east slope 
of the Cascade Mountains of Oregon, producing even in the fall a perfect 
chorus of melody from daylight to dark. They feed on the juniper-berries 
as well as insects, pursuing the latter like flycatchers. 

They may be somewhat gregarious, though I have always met with them 
nearly singly. l)r. T. C, llenry found them at Fort Webster, New [Mexico, 
in large numbers in fall and winter. (Heermann.) They are very scarce 
northward, west of the Cascade Mountains; and in the Rocky [Mountains 
about lat. 47°, 1 met with but one. Their home, therefore, seems to be in 
the vicinity of the great deserts of the central regions, on the cedar-covered 
mountains that intersect them, where, in a comparatively lifeless and barren 
wilderness, they make up for the absence of other songsters by a musical 
talent excelling all. 

Their nest and eggs, together with their habits during most of the 
year, still remain to be described. I have seen a specimen shot at Forest 
Hill, Nevada County, by Mr. F. Gruber. 


Family LANIID/E, The Shrikes. 

Ciiau. Feet constructed as in Ampclidcr, but much stouter; the tarsus 
longer than middle toe and claw ; sometimes scutellate on both sides. 
Lower outline of bill, about half the length of lower jaw. Bill very power- 
ful and raptorial, decurved at end, where it is provided with a sharp hook, 
notch, and tooth. Nostrils concealed by bristly feathers of forehead. 
Wings much rounded. Tail long and graduated. Primaries ten ; the first 
about half the second. 


13G 


SINGING lilKDS— OSCLNES. 


Genus COLLURIO, Vigors. 

Collurio, Vigors, Pr. Zool. Soc. 1831, 42. (Type, /sinius cxntbtior, L.) (Gray, Gen. 1S44.) 
//intus, of Authors. 

Gen. Ciiar. Feathers of forehead stiflened ; base of bill, including nostrils, covered 
1)V bristly ft ‘at liars directed forward. Bill shorter than the. head, much compressed, and 
very powerful. Cuhnen declined from base, the mandible abruptly bent down in a 



C pxruhxtoronles 


powerful hook, with an acute lobe near the tip. Tip of lower mandible bent upwards 
in a hook ; the gonvs very convex. Rictus with long bristles. Legs stout ; the tarsi 
rather short, longer than the middle toe ; the lateral equal ; the claws all very sharp and 



much curved. Wings rounded : the first primary about half the second, which is equal to 
the sixth or seventh. Tail longer than the wings, much graduated, the feathers broad. 


LANlllLE- T11E SHRIKES — COLLURIO. 
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Collurio borealis, Vieillot. 

THE NORTHERN SHRIKE; THE BUTCHER-BIRD. 

Lanins borealis, Vieillot, (>is. Am. Sep. I. 1807, 90; pi. i. — Swainsox, F. B. Air. II. 

1831, 111. — Aununox, Syn. 1839. 157. — In. Birds Amcr. IV. 1842, 130; pi. 236. 
Collgrio borculis, Baird, I*. II. llep. IX. Birds, 324. — Cooper and Sucklev, XII. iii. Zook 
of \V. T. IS 8. 

Lanins excubilor, Forster, Phil. Trans. LXII, 1772, 382. — Wilson, 1. 1808, 74 ; pi. v. f. 1. 
Audubon, Orn. Biog. II. 1834, 534 ; pi. 192. 

Lanius scptentrionalis, Bonaparte, Syn. 1828, 72. — Nuttall, Man. I. 1832,258. In. I. 
2d ed. 1840, 285. (Not of Graelin.) 

Sr. Char. Above, light bluish-ash, obscurely soiled with reddish-brown. Forehead, 
sides of the crown, scapulars, and upper tail coverts, hoary-white. Beneath white, the 



Summer. 

breast with fine transverse lines. Wings and tail black : the former with a white patch 
at base of primaries and tips of small quills ; the latter with the lateral feathers tipped 
with white. Bill blackish-brown, considerably lighter at the base. A black stripe from 



Winter. 

the hill through and behind the eye. but beneath the latter interrupted by a whitish 
crescent. Female and young with the gray soiled wdth brownish. Length, 10.25 ; extent, 
14.50 ; wings, 4.50 ; tail, 4.80 ; its graduation, 0.90. Iris brown. 

I lab. Northern regions from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

18 
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SIXG1XG BIRDS — OSC’INKS. 


This northern species probably visits tlie northeastern parts of the State 
in considerable numbers in winter, though I can find no mention of its 
occurrence in the State, except by Dr. Oambel (Proo. Ac. Xat. Sc. Phil, and 
Jour. 1840 -40), who mentions seeing it in the “Californian mountains.'* 
They are common at the Columbia Fiver, in October and throughout t lie 
winter. It is possible that they reside in the higher mountains in summer. 

Their nest and eggs are said to resemble those of O. CA'cuhitoroirf™, and 
their habits while with us are mostly like those of that species. They are, 
however, more shy and savage in disposition, preying at times on mice and 
small birds as well as insects, which they impale on thorns, when they 
are not hungry, for future use. They, however, leave many untouched 
afterwards. They have been known to pursue and attack cage-birds with 
all the ferocity of a hawk, and to catch a wounded robin, larger than them- 
selves. 

They are said to utter some musical notes, and to imitate other birds. 
(Xuttnll.) 

Captain Fcilncr sent this species to the Smithsonian Institution from 
Fort Crook, and reported that it was common in the colder months in the 
northeastern portion of the State. Dr. E. Coues also found it at Fort 
Whipple, Arizona. 


Collurio excubitoroides, Swainsox. 

THE WHITE-RUMPED SHRIKE. 

Lanitts cxcubitoroidrs, Swainsox, F. Bor. Am. II. 1831, 115. — Gambel, Tr. A X. Sc. Ill, 1847, 
200. — II riel I*. U. Ilcp. X. vi. 55. — Collyrio excubiloroidfs, Bvird, I\ Ii. Rep. 
IX Birds, 327. In. Birds X. Amer. pi. 75, f. 2. — Ivennerlt, X. iv. 25. 

Sc. Chau. Above, rather light pure bluish-ash. Forehead, sides of crown, scapulars, 
and upper tail coverts, hoary whitish. Beneath plain whitish. 'Wings and tail black; 
the former with a white patch at base of primaries and tips of small quills ; the latter with 
the lateral feathers tipped with white, and this extending broad lv at the base. Bill, 
throughout pitch black. A continuous black stripe from the hilt through and behind the 
eye. Length, 0.25; extent, 12 25; wing, 4.00; tail, 4.35. Iris brown; hill and feet 
black. 

Hah . Missouri Plains and fm* countries to Pacific Coast. Eastward into Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Michigan. (?) 

An abundant, species in all the plains-region of California and eastward, 
hut it apparently does not extend north to the Columbia Fiver, although 
found up to lat. 4 IF, on the east side of the Ilocky Mountains. They re- 
side constantly in this State south of lat. 38°, hut I have not met with them 
on any part of the wooded mountains. 

I found many about Fort Mojave in winter, which towards spring scat- 
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tered among the neighboring canons to build. As early as the 19th of 
March I found the lirst nest in a thorny bush, fully two miles from water, 
containing four eggs. These measured 1 X 0.74 inch, color dusky with 
specks of pale amber brown thickly scattered, and grouped in a ring round 
the larger end. (Others from San Diego are paler and a little shorter.) 


The old bird was still very shy, keeping out of gunshot, and apparently 
caring little for its eggs. On April 4th I found another nest similar to 

O OO I 

the first, and on the 1 Gtli found the young hatched, when the female 
showed more solicitude, making a harsh sijueak of complaint, but trying to 
keep well out of sight. 

Xear San Diego they were later in building, as I found a nest with fresh 
eggs, April 20th. I heard there, for the first time, some attempt at a song 
in December and January, the notes being, however, harsh like those of a 
jay, but not an imitatiun, as there were no jays in the vicinity. 

I have seen one of this species catch a sparrow, but this is a rare occur- 


rence, T think. They depend more on grasshoppers and other insects, lor 
which they watch patiently from a fence or other prominent point. 
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SINGING BIBDS — OSC1NKS. 


At Santa Cruz 1 saw nunc* of this species until September, though some 
probably breed in the warm valleys back from the coast. In fall, however, 
they were common about the town, perching on the houses and llag-stalls, 
on the watch for insects, and occasionally uttering their loud harsh cries. 
One day I saw four of them circling round over the gardens in sportive 
1 light, as if engaged in a game of “ tag,” screaming and Dying more than I 
ever before noticed. 

Specimens exhibit, considerable differences in the size and shape oi the 
bill, as shown by the preceding figures. One of the figures represents the 
amount of white on the secondary (pi ills. 


Collurio elegans, Swaixsox. 

THE WHITE-WINGED SHRIKE. 

Lanius chrjcins , Swaixsox, Fauna Bor. Am. II. 1831, 122. — Xuttall, Man. I 2d cd. 1840, 
287. — Gam bel, Fr. A. N. Sc. 1. 184*3, 201. — Baihd, J‘. K. Itep. IX. Birds, 328 
In. Birds X". Amer. pi. Ixxv. f. 1. 

Sr. Ciiau. “ Clour bluish-grav, beneath unspotted white, frontlet the same color with 
the head ; a broad white hand across the wing ; a slender and very cruciform tail, en- 
tirely bordered with white ; the second <|uill longer than the sixth, the fourth longest; 



tarsi exceeding the length of hill, measured from the angle of mouth. Length, 0.75 ; 
tail, 4.42 ; bill from angle of mouth, 0.02 ; above, 0.G7 ; tarsus, 1.21.” (Swainson.) 

I lab. Of original specimen, uncertain, but somewhere in Western North America. 

In his “Birds of North America” Professor Baird figures a specimen 
obtained by Dr. Gambel, somewhere in “California,” as probably this 
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species, anil refers to the same specimen, on page 327, as differing in some 
respects from both C. excub it oroides and “ 0. clajans It is darker above than 
the former, head like back, rump but little paler, black extending farther 
down cheeks, the under parts more bluish on the sides, and the secondaries 
with a white patch on base of inner web visible from above. The bill is 
one fifth longer (0.75 to 0.60), the nostril a fourth farther from the tip 
(0.60 to 0.46). This makes the bill longer even than that of Swainson’s 
specimen (0.75 to 0.67). Such specimens being very rare would seem, per- 
haps, nothing more than a variety, if not a far northern species. All that 1 
shot at Fort Alojave and San Diego were typically like C. excubit oroides. 

The figure on the opposite page represents the extent of white on the 
secondary quill. 


Family TAXAGPJDTE, The Tanagers. 

Char. The precise position of the tanagers is a matter oi much uncer- 
tainty, the relationship to the American Frinyillithc being very close. Both 
have nine primaries and scutellate tarsi, and the bill in some genera re- 
sembles that of unquestionable finches ; it is, however, usually longer, and 
though stout at the base, is not strictly conical, and lacks the great strength 
necessary for a hard vegetable instead of soft animal diet, or one of ber- 
ries and fruits. The bill is also notched behind the tip ; its margins are 
not acute or indexed, as in the Fringillidcc. 



P. LuJovtctana 
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Genus PYRA'NGA, Vieillot. 

Pi/runi/a, Vikillot, < >is. Am. Sept. I. 1 MIT, iv. 

Phumisunui, Swain sox, Class Birds, ii. 1837, 2S4. 

Gex. Char. Bill somewhat straight; sub-conical, cylindrical, notched at tip ; eulmen 
moderately curved ; commissure with a median acute lube. Wings elongated ; the four 
first primaries about etpuil. Tail moderate, slightly forked. Colors of the male chiefly 
scarlet, of the female yellowish. 

Many species related to these inhabit the tropics oi America, nearly all 
of which have very brilliant plumage. 


Fyranga Cooperi, Ridgway. 

COOPER’S TANAGER. 

Pyranrja ic.stira, Coo pkr, Pr. Cal. Acad. Sc. 18G1, 122. 

PifnttKfa lupatica , (’ouks, Pr. Acau. Nat. Sc. Pliil. 1866, 71. 

Pifnutfja Cooperi , liiDGWAY, “ “ “ 1869, 130. 

Sr. Char. Male. Length, S.60 ; extent, 13.50; wing, 4.21 ; tail, 3. 68 ; bill (along cul- 
men), 0.84 ; tarsus, 0.80. Generally rich pure vermilion, similar to that of P. ustira , hut 
brighter than in any Eastern examples of this, and less rosaceous than in Central American 
specimens. Upper surface less marked, purplish-dusky ; the head and neck above being 



Male . 


abruptly lighter than the hack, in some*, specimens scarcely darker than the throat. Ex- 
posed tips of primaries pure slaty-amber, each faintly margined terminally with whitish. 

Fannie. Above, deep orange-olivaceous ; beneath, olivaceous orange-yellow, purest 
medially ; crbsum pure dee]) Indian-yellow, the inner webs of tail feathers margined with 
the same. Distinct line of orange-yellow over lores. (Uidgway.) 


TAXAGRIDJE — THE TAXAGEPtS — PYRAXGA. ]_qg 

Ilab. Southern portion of Middle Province of United States, and south to Colima and 
Mazatlan. 


This species, dedicated by Mr. Robert Itidgway to Dr. J. (4. Cooper, in an 
analytical monograph of the red Pyrcuvjas , may be readily distinguished 
from 1\ astii'a upon slight comparison. The size is much larger (length, 
8.00, instead of 7.-5 ; wing, 4.24, instead of 4.81), the bill especially so, 
being 0.84 along the cidmen, instead of 0.70, as in I\ ccstiva. The colors 



also differ very materially from those of ccstiva ; the red of the head 
above being scarcely different from that of the throat, instead of being 
purplish-dusky like t lie back, as in ccstiva. The wing also is much more 
pointed than in ccstiva , the primaries extending 1.16 beyond the tertiaries, 
instead of 0.84. The third quill is generally longest, but in some specimens 
the second and third are equal. In 1\ ccstiva the second is generally 
longest. (Baird.) 

This beautiful bird I found quite common, after April 25, 1861, at 
Fort Mojave, Colorado Valley, lat. 35°. They then frequented chiefly the 
tall cotton-woods, feeding on insects, and occasionally flying down to the 
Larrcci bushes after a kind of bee found on them. Dr. Cones obtained the 
same species at Los Pinos in New Mexico, and it has also been found at 
Mazatlan and Colima. 

They have a call-note, sounding like “ Ive-dik,” which singularly enough 
means, in the language of the Mojave natives, “ Come here.” They also 
sing in a loud, clear tone, and a style much like that of the robin, but with 
the faculty of making the sound appear very far distant, which is a protec- 
tion to birds of such bright plumage. 
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Fyranga hepatica, Swainsox. 

THE LIVER-COLORED TANAGER. 

Pyranga hepatica, Swaixson, Phil. Mag. I. 1827, 438. — Baird, Birds N. Amcr. 1S58, 302. 

— Cokes, Pr. A. X. S. 1866, 71. 

Pyranga azara , WoonnorsE, Si graves Expl. 1853, 82. 

Sr. Chau. Length, 8 Oo ; wing, 4.12 ; tail, 3.3G ; hill (along culmen), 0.C8 : tarsus, 0.84. 
Bill shorter than in P. rrstiva , as well as higher and broader at the base, becoming com- 
pressed toward the tip. A distinct prominent tooth about the middle of the commissure ; 
color pinmbeous-black, paler on lower mandible. Head above brownish scarlet, purer on 
forehead, the tips of the feathers more brownish. Rest of upper surface, with sides, 
brownish-ashy, tinged with dull hepatic-red ; the wings, upper tail coverts, and tail inclin- 



ing. 

ing to dull hcpatic-searlet. Beneath, fine light scarlet, purest on the throat, paler pos- 
teriorly, the lateral parts much obscured by grayish. 

Female. Above, greenish ashy-olivaeeons, brightest on forehead ; edges of the prima- 
ries, upper tail coverts, and tail more ashy on interseapular region. Beneath, nearly 
uniform greenish olivaceous-vellow, purest medially. Lores ashy, superciliary stripe oliva- 
ceous yellow. 



Fnnatf. 


Young Male. Much like the female, hut forehead and crown olivaceous-orange, deepest 
anteriorly ; superciliary stripe bright orange, purest over lore. "Whole throat, maxilla}, 
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and abdomen medially, rich orange, most intense, and tinged with orange chrome, on 
throat. 

The red of this species is entirely different from that of any other, having a peculiar 
rod-lead tinge; it is also more restricted in extent than in any other species, except the 
P. (estacea. (Kidgway, MSS.) 

Ilab. Southern Rocky Mountains of United States, and mountainous regions of Mexico. 

For the first introduction of this species to the fauna of the Uniled States 
we are indebted to Dr. Woodhouse, who obtained a specimen in the Sail 
Francisco mountains of Arizona, and published it as 1\ azara\ 


Tamyrn Ludoviciam , Wilson, Am. Orn. III. 1811,27 ; pi. x\. f. 1. — Au or box, Orn. Biog. 
IV. 1838, 385 ; V. 1839, 90; pi. 354, 400. — Tanuyra [Pyranya) Ludorici<nm y Nutt all, 
Man. I. 1832, 471, 2d ed. 543. — Pyranya Lttthviciamt, Ai ncnox, Syn. 1839, 137. In. 
Birds Amcr. III. 1841, 211 ; pi. 210. — Sclateii, Pr. Zool. Soe. 1850, 125. — Baied, 
1\ R, Rep. IX. Birds, 303. — 1 1 Hermann, X. vi. 52. — Coo cun and Slcklev, XII. iii. 
Zool. of W. T. 182. 

Sp. Char. Bill shorter than the head. Tail slightly forked ; first three quills nearly 
equal. Male, yellow; the middle of the back, the wings, and the tail black. Head and 


neck all round strongly tinged with red : least so on the sides. A band of yellow across 
the middle coverts, and of yellowish-white across the greater ones ; the tertials more or 
less edged with whitish. 


Pyranga Ludoviciana, Wilson, 


THE LOUISIANA TANAGER. 



Male. 



19 


Female* 
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Fnnafa, <>]ive-gm*n above, yellow! si t beneath; the feathers of the interseapular region 
dusky, margined with olive. The wings and tail rather dark brown, the former with the 
fame marks as tin* male. Length, 7.50 ; extent, 11. 5o ; wing, 3.75 ; tail, 2.85. Iris brown ; 
bill horn-color, greenish below : feet lead-rolor. 

Ihih . From the L'ppcr .Missouri to the Pacific, south to Mexico. 

I noticed tlie arrival of this beautiful bird, near San Diego, in small 
parties on the li4th of April, and they reach Puget's Sound about May 15th. 
The males come some time in advance, clothed in their full summer livery, 
and are more bold and conspicuous than the females, which are rarely seen 
without close watching. They frequent trees, feeding on insects and berries, 
and singing much in the same manner as the other species, and more like 
the robin and grosbeaks than any other birds. 

I saw none of them in the Coast Range towards Santa Cruz, or at Santa 
Barbara, in summer, and suppose they must seek the higher and more 
northern regions at that season. Their nest and eggs have not been de- 
scribed. I found this species in September, 1800, in the higher Rocky 
Mountains, near the sources of the Columbia, in lat. 47°, and they probably 
remain until October within this State. In the fall the young and old, all 
in the same dull greenish plumage, associate in families, and feed on elder- 
berries and other kinds, without that timidity which they have in spring. 
Although found as far east as the Rocky Mountains, I saw none along the 
Colorado Valley, probably because they migrate more iu the liue of moun- 
tain ranges. 


Family FRIXGILLIDTF, Tiie Finches. 

Char. Primaries nine. Bill very short, abruptly conical and robust. 
Commissure strongly angulated at base of bill. Tarsi scutellate anteriorly, 
but the sides with two undivided plates meeting behind along the median 
line, as a sharp posterior ridge. 


Sub-Family FRIXOILLIX4E. 

Ciiar. Wings very long and much pointed ; generally one third longer 
than the more or less forked tail ; first quill usually nearly as long as, or 
longer than the second. Tertiaries but little longer, or equal to the 
secondaries, and always much exceeded by the primaries. Bill very vari- 
able in shape and size, the upper mandible, however, as broad as the lower ; 
nostrils rather more lateral than usual ; and always more or less concealed 
by a series of small bristly feathers applied along the base of the upper 
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mandible ; no bristles at the base of the bill. Feet short and rather weak, 
llind claw usually considerably longer than the middle anterior one ; some- 
times nearly the same size. 



C. Atnericana. 


This sub-family is composed of the brightest colored and largest of 
American sparrow-like birds, mostly inhabiting trees, and feeding 011 their 
seeds. They have usually large, stout hills, and sing better than those of 
most of the other divisions. 

The sexes usually differ very much in colors, and the young males, as 
well as many of those in winter plumage, have the plain garb of the females. 


Genus CURVIROSTRA, Scopoli. 

Lot if i, Lixnjsus, Syst. Xat. 1758. (Type, Lori a c u re i rostra, L.) 

Curvirostra, “ Scopoli, 1777.” (Type, Loxia cur vi rostra.) 

Gen. Ciiar. Mandibles much elongated, compressed and attenuated ; greatly curved 
or falcate, the points crossing or overlapping to a greater or less degree. Tarsi very 



C. Americana. 
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diort : claws nil very long, the lateral extending beyond the middle of the central ; liind 
claw lunger than its digit. Wings verv lung and much pointed, reaching beyond the mid- 
dle of the narrow, forked tail. Colors reddish in the male. 


Curvirostra Americana, Wilson. 

THE RED CROSSBILL. 

Curvirostra Americana, Wilson, Am. Orn. IV. 1841, 44 ; pi. xxxi. f. 1, 2. — Baibd, Birds 
X A i tier. 427. — Loj'Ui Americana, Bonabakte, J.ist, 1838. — Newbekiiv, Zuol. (Jill, 
and Or. Route, P. R. R. Rej). VI. iv. 1857 87. 

TsOjeia curciro»ii’a, Forster Phil. Tnuis. L.XI1. 1772, Xu. 2*3. — Audubon, Iliug. II. 1834, 550; 

V. 5U pi. 107. I ii . Birds Amcr. TIL 1841, ISO; pi. 2U0. 

Loxia Mtxicana, Stkickland, Baikd, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 427, 924. 

Sr. Cum:. Male, dull red; darkest across the back; wings and tail dark blackish- 
brown. Female, dull given ish-olive above, each feather with a dusky centre ; rump and 
crown bright greenish-yellow. Beneath grayish ; tinged, especially on the sides of lhe 



ilfa/e. California. 



Female . Pu?et Sound. 


boily, with greenish-yellow. Young entirely brown ; paler beneath. (Bill of the West- 
ern about 0.20 ineh longer than that of the Eastern bird.) 

Male , about G inches; extent, 10.25; wing. 3.30; tail, 2.25. Iris, hill, and feet, brown. 
Hub. North America generally, coming southward in winter. Resident in the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania and the Sierra Nevada, California. 


1 found this curious bird in considerable numbers about the summits of 
the Sierra Nevada, lat. G‘J , in September, 18GB, and have heard of their 
being shot near San Francisco in winter, when they also probably wander as 
far south as Monterey. Their migrations are guided chieily by the preva- 
lence of the coniferous trees, whose seeds constitute their principal food, 
especially those with small seeds and cones easily broken, such as the 
spruces, cypresses, and redwoods. I have also seen llocks of them descend 
to the ground in the Bucky Mountains in quest of some seeds of small 
plants, and they often come down to drink, especially about sunset. 
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When Hying they have a loud, clear, and sharp call-note, hut are so silent 
when feeding oil the tops of the trees as to he found with ditiiculty. In 
snowy regions they become very tame, coming about houses in search of 
food, and seem at all times very unsuspicious of danger. In orchards they 
have been known to destroy apples merely for their seeds, and sometimes 
to eat the buds of trees. 

In the spring the males have something of a song, hut not very long nor 
connected. Their gay plumage at that season looks so much like the young 
red cones of the spruces, among which they sit, that they are not easily 
distinguished. 

I never found their nests myself, but they are said to he built in the forks 
of iir-trees, as early as January or February, and the eggs, four or live, are 
greenish-gray, with a circle of reddish-brown spots, points, and lines, chiefly 
at the larger end, often also extending over the whole surface. (Xuttall.) 



Male. Pennsylvania. 



Ft male. 


Their feet are unusually strong, and they use them as well as their hills in 
climbing like parrots, hanging to the cones, head downwards, while twisting 
off the scales bv a dexterous turn of the bill, which, though looking de- 
formed, is admirably adapted for this purpose. 

Specimens from the mountains of California all appear to come very near 
to the variety with large hill, named U. Mcxicmw by Strickland, and resi- 
dent in the mountains of Mexico. Others, however, from 'Washington Ter- 
ritory, have the hill more like the Eastern form. 


Curvirostra leucoptera, (Emelin. 

THE WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL. 

Loxia leucoptera, Gmelix, Syst. Nat. I. 1788, 540. — Audubon, Birds Amur. III. 190; pi. 
*201. — Curvirostra leucoptera , Wilson, Am, Orn. IV. ; pi. xxxi. — Baikd, Birds X. 
Amcr. 427. 

Sp. Ciiau. Male , carmine-red, tinged with dusky across the back. Sides ui body 
under wings streaked with brown ; from the middle of the belly to tail coverts whitish, 
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tlu* lntt^r streaked with brown. Scapulars, wings, and tail black ; two broad white bands 
on the wings across the ends of greater and niichlle coverts. 

Female , brownish, tinned with olive-green in places ; feathers of back and crown with 




Male . Female. 

dusky centres ; rnmp bright brownish-yellow. Two white, bands on wings. Length, 6.25 ; 
wing, 3.50 : tail, 2.6o. 

Hub. Northern part of America. 

This species, though not as yet actually detected within the limits of the 
State of California, is yet so abundant in the regions north of it as to 
render its occurrence there highly probable. Its habits are much like 
those of the common crossbill. (Baird.) 


Genus FINICOLA, Vieillot. 

Pinicolu , Vieillot, Ois. Am. Sept. 1. 1807, p. iv. ; pi. i. f. 13. 
u Cory thus F Cuvier, K An. 1817. 

Gen. Char. Bill short, nearly as high as long; upper outline much curved from the 
base ; the margins of the mandibles rounded ; the commissure gently concave, and abruptly 



P. Canadensis. 
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deflexed at the tip; base of the upper mandible much concealed by the bristly feathers 
covering the basal third. Tarsus rather shorter than the middle lo<* ; lateral toe short, 
but their long claws reach the base of the middle one, which is longer than the hind claw. 




Wings moderate ; the first quill rather shorter than the second, third, and fourth. Tail 
rather shorter than the wings ; nearly even. 


Pinicola Canadensis, Frisson. 

THE PINE GROSBEAK. 

Tjoria cmtcJentor, Forster, Phil. Trans. LX1I. 1772, 383. — Wilson, Am. Orn. 1. 1808, 80; 
pi. v. — Pt/rrliiifa enucltufor, Audi lon, Orn. Biog. IV. tS38, 414; pi. 358. — Corylhus 
mnrleatnr, Audubon, Birds Amer. 111. 1841, 179 ; pi. 199. 

Pinicola Canadnsit, Cauanis, Mus. Ilein. 1851, 167. — Baird, P. R. Pep. IX. Birds. 410. 

Sp. Char. General color carmine-red, not continuous above however, except on the 
head : the feathers showing brownish centres on the back, where, too, the red is darker. 



Male. New York. 
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Loral region, base of lower jaw all round, sides, and posterior part of body, with under tail 
coverts, ashy, whitest behind. Wing with two white bands across the tips of the greater 
and middle coverts ; the outer edges of the quills also white, broadest on the tertiaries. 
Female , ashy, brownish above, tinged with greenish-yellow beneath; top of head, rump, 


and upper tail coverts, brownish gamboge-yellow. Wings as in the male. Length about 
8 inches ; extent, 12.75 ; wing, 4.02 : tail, 3.50. Iris brown ; bill brown ; legs black. 

I lab. Arctic America. South to United States, in severe winters. Resident in Sierra 
Nevada, California. 

This beautiful bird is not uncommon near the summits of the Sierra 
Nevada, lat. .‘>9°, in September, and doubtless breeds there, as T obtained two 
fine specimens in the young plumage. These seem rather smaller than the 
largest Eastern one mentioned by Laird, but their wing is longer than the 
average (4.50), while the tail is half an inch shorter. 

They were feeding on spruce seeds when 1 first saw them, and still 
lingered about, after two had been shot, as if waiting for their comrades, 
soon descending to some shrubby alders to eat their seeds, then to the 


ground, where they hopped about for some time, uttering a low chirping 
note, and allowing me to go within a few feet of them. 

About Hudson’s Bay they are said to be quite musical in spring, and to 



Female. 
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build nests in trees, not very high up, ot twigs externally, lined with feath- 
ers. The eggs are said to be white. Besides seeds of trees, they feed on 
their buds, also on berries, and probably on insects during the breeding 
season, like other seed-eaters. 

In Labrador, Audubon found them very unsuspicious, and even stupid, 
as when he shot one, the others, instead of Hying away, came down within a 
few feet of him to examine him closely. They have been kept in cages, 
and are very musical. 

Although the American pine grosbeak has received a different name from 
the European, it is very difficult to distinguish them, and it is probable that 
they are quite identical. Western specimens have larger bills than Eastern, 
as shown by the lower figure on the opposite page, which is from a Cali- 
fornia bird. Those from Kodiak have- still larger bills. 


G exits CARPODACUS, IvAur. 

Carpodacus , Kaup, “ Entw. Europ. Thienv. 1S29.” 

Erythrospiza , Bonaparte, Saggio di una (list. met. IS31. 

Gex, Char. Bill short, stout, and vaulted; tlie culmen derurved towards the end; 
the commissure nearly straight to the slightly deeurved end. A slight development of 
bristly feathers along the sides of the bill, concealing the nostrils. Tarsus shorter than 
the middle toe ; lateral claws reaching to the base of the middle one. Claw of hind toe 



C. frontalis. 


much curved, smaller than the middle one, and rather less than the digital portion 
Wings long and pointed, reaching to the middle of the tail, which is considerably shorter 
than the wing, and moderately forked. Colors red, or red and brown. 

These birds all have mure or less purple colors, which are supposed by 
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some to characterize the females as well as the males at times, but they do 
not obtain it the first year, and are said to lose it as they grow old. 


Carpodacus Californicus, Baird. 

THE WESTERN PURPLE FINCH. 

Carpodacus purpureus, of Wist Coast, Newberry, V. R. I?op. VI. iv. 88. — IIeermann, X. 
vi. 50. 

Carjmdftrus Californicus , Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 413. Ib. Birds ofX. Amer. ; pi. 72. 
— CooncR and Stckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 190. 

Sp. Char. Third quill longest ; first shorter than fourth. Body crimson, palest on the 
breast, darkest across the middle of back and wing coverts, where the feathers have dusky 
centres. The red extends below continuously to the lower part of the breast, and in spots 
to the tibia?. The belly and under tail coverts white, streaked faintly with brown, except 




Mute. 


Female. 


in the very middle. Edges of wings and tail feathers brownish-red ; lesser coverts like the 
back Two reddish bands across the wings (over the ends of the middle and greater 
coverts). Lores dull grayish ; the head with a broad supraorbital lateral band of lighter 
purple. 
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Female % olivaceous-brown; brighter on the rump. Beneath white. All tlm feathers 
everywhere streaked with brown, except on the middle of the belly and under coverts ; a 
superciliary light stripe. No light edging to wing coverts. Length, G.25 ; extent, 10.25; 
wing, 3.25 ; tail, 2.50. Iris brown ; bill and feet paler brown. 

Ilub. Pacific Coast of the United States, ehietly northward. 

This brightly plumaged little bird is rather a northern species, being com- 
mon at the Columbia Fiver and northward, while in this State it lias not 
yet been found south of Monterey oil the coast, and Fort Tejon in the Sierra 
Nevada. In summer they frequent the mountain forests, especially those 
composed in part of Cowifenv , while in winter they descend to the valleys, 
and associate with their more southern cousins, the C '. frontalis. I found 
them in May on the summits of the Coast Range towards Santa Cruz, but 
not very numerous. They then had nests, but I did not succeed in finding 
any. That of the closely allied C. purpurcus of the Eastern States is built- 
in a low tree, composed of coarse grass lined with root fibres, and the eggs, 
five in number, are of a rather pale green, with scattered dots and streaks 
of dark brown or dull purple. 

The song of this bird is quite loud and varied, often resembling that of 
different birds, such as Vi r cos and Dcndroicas , for which I have mistaken 
it. This would doubtless succeed as well in a cage as the other spe- 
cies ; but I have not seen any in captivity, though the Eastern species is 
often sold in cages by the name of linnets. Their food consists of all 
such seeds and berries as they can obtain, besides buds of trees iu times of 
scarcity. 


Carpodacus Cassinii, Baird. 

CASSIN’S PURPLE FINCH. 

Carpodacus Cassinii, Baird, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sc. Philo,. VII. June, 1S54, 110. Id. P. R. Rep. 
IX. Birds, 414. — Kennerly, X. iv. 27 ; pi. xxvii. f. 1. 

Sr. Char. Larger than C. Calif or nic us. Bill 0.55 of* an inch above. Second and 
third quills longest ; first longer than fourth. Above pale grayish-brown, the leathers 



Male . 


Female. 
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streaked with darker brown, and with only an occasional "loss of reddish, except on the 
crown, which is uniform dec*]) crimson, and on the rump. Sides of the head and neck, 
throat, and upper part of breast, with rump, pale rose-color; rest of under parts white, 
very faintly and sparsely streaked with brown. 

Ft male without any red, and streaked on the head and upper parts with brown. 
Length, G.50 ; extent, 1<\75 ; wing, .1.60 ; tail, 2.60. Iris, bill, and feet brown. 

Ilah. Rocky Mountains and valley of the Colorado to the Sierra Nevada, lat. 39^ Cali- 
fornia. Resident in the mountains of Mexico, 

I found this bird in large numbers about Lake Tahoe ; but all were in 
the brown plumage, and seemed so much like the C . Calif arnicas in habits 
that I mistook them for that species. I noticed, however, a call-note when 
they Hew which reminded me of that of the Pyranyrr, and seemed different 
from the other Carpotlttci. Their song, as I have since heard it, was also loud- 
er and finer than that of the C . Calif arnicas, and more original in its style. 

Nothing has yet been published of their other habits. They may fre- 
quent the Colorado Valley at times, but I did not find them there. 


Print/ ilia frontalis , Sav, Long’s Exped. II. 1824, 40. — AuDcnox, Om. Biog. V. 1S39, 230; 
pi. 424. — Enfthrospiza frontalis , Arncnox, Birds Amur. III. 1 841 , 175 ; pi. 197. — 
Camber, Jour. A. N. S. 2d Series, I. 1847, 53. — Carpodacus frontalis , Gray, Genera, 
1 844 - 49. — M’Call, IV. A. N. Sc. V. 1851, 219 —Baird, V. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 
415. — Newberry, VI. iv. 88. — Kenxerly, X. iv. 28. 

Carpodacus fumiliuns, M’Call, IV. A. N. Sc. VII. April, 1852, Cl, Sante Fe. — Cassin, 
111. I. 73 ; pi. xiii. 1854. — IIeermanx, X. vi. 50. 

Sp. Char. Male . Bill short, much curved. Forehead, for nearly the length of the 
bill, a broad superciliary stripe extending to the nape, side of lower jaw, chin, tln*oat, 
and upper part of the breast, crimson-red ; rump, paler. Rest of upper parts and 


Carpodacus frontalis, Say. 


THE BURI0N ; THE HOUSE FINCH. 



Male, 


Female . 


sides of neck grayish-brown, with an occasional gloss of red externally on the crown, and 
with scarcely appreciable darker brown towards the centres of the feathers. Belly, under 
tail coverts, and sides whitish, conspicuously streaked with light brown ; sometimes red 
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to the middle uf the former. Length, 6.00 ; extent, 9.50 ; wing, 3.25 ; tail, 2.80. Iris, bill, 
and I but brown. 

Hub, Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. Not north of California. 

This lively and musical little bird abounds in nearly all the southern 
portions of California, and, according to Newberry, throughout the valleys 
northward up to Oregon. It is everywhere the species most peculiar to the 
valleys, while the other two frequent the forest-clad mountains. 

I have found this species on the barren rocky bills near the Colorado, and 
in plains near the coast, where there is no plant higher than the wild mus- 
tard, on the seeds of which it feeds. It frequents groves also, and open 
forests on the summit of the Coast Ranges, in small numbers, in company 
with C. Californians , and at times feeds on buds of trees, and seeds of the 
cottonwood and other plants. 

It is principally abundant about randies and gardens, where it does much 
mischief by destroying seeds and young plants, fruit, etc., for which depre- 
dations even its cheerful and constant song does not compensate, and the 
angry gardener wages unrelenting war against the race. 

At San Diego they build as early as the loth of March, or perhaps even 
sooner. The situation and materials of their nest are exceedingly variable. 
I have found them in trees, on logs and rocks, the top rail of a picket- 
fence, inside a window-shutter, in the holes of walls, under tile or thatch 
roofs, in haystacks and barns, in the interstices between the sticks of a 
hawk’s nest, and in an old nest of the oriole. About houses they always 
seek the protection of man, as if quite unconscious of having made him their 


enemy. Heennann mentions also, as locations of nests, the thorny cactus 
and deserted woodpeckers’ holes. The materials are usually coarse grass or 
weeds, with a lining of hair or fine roots. The eggs, from four to six, are 
bluish -white, with spots and lines of black, chiefly towards the larger end. 
They measure 0.78 X 0.56 inch. 

The songs of tliis species differ very much from those of the others. They 
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are very lively ami varied, though short, and are heard throughout the year, 
(’age-birds, usually called “ California linnets,” are easily kept and fre- 
quently to be seen, but generally their purple changes to yellow after long 
confinement. 

They raise two, if not three, broods annually. These assemble in large 
flocks in autumn, but migrate very little if any to the south. 

The house-finch of California is represented in Mexico by a closely allied 
species, if not a mere variety, the C. ha niorrhom of Wagler, in which the 
colors are more sharply defined, and the red more restricted, as shown in 
t he preceding figure. 


Gen. Ciiais. Bill very short, conical, and acutely pointed ; the outlines even concave ; 
the commissure straight ; the base of the upper inaudible, and the nostrils concealed by 
still’, appressed, bristly feathers; middle of the mandible having several ridges parallel 


with the cnlmen. Inner lateral toe the longer, its claw reaching to the middle of the cen- 
tral claw ; the hind toe rather longer than the digital portion. Wings very long, reaeliing 
the middle of the tail ; second quill a little longer than the first and third. Tail deeply 


Genus -ZEGIOTHUS, Caban is. 


sEyiothus, Cadanis, AIus. Ilein. 1S51, 161. (Type, FringiUa Umtria , L.) 



A. linaria. 


forked. 



A. linaria. 
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Species of this genus belong to the northern parts of both hemispheres. 
Though spending the summer in the highest latitudes, during the winter 
they generally migrate in large troops to a somewhat milder climate. 


.ffigiothns linaria, Linnaeus. 

THE LESSER REDPOLL. 

Fringitta linaria, Linx/EFS, Syst. Nat. I. 176G, 322. — sllyiothus linaria , Cabanis, Mus. Ilcin. 

1851, 101. — Baird, Birds N. Amer. 428. 

Linaria minor , Audfbon, Birds Amcr. III. 122 ; pi. 170. 

Sr. C ii A lt. Above, light yellowish, each feather streaked with dark brown. Crown 
dark crimson. Upper part of breast and sides of the body tinged with a lighter tint of the 
same; the rump and under tail coverts are also similar, lmt less vivid, and with dusky 
streaks. Best of under parts white, streaked on the sides with brown. Loral region and 
chin dnskv ; cheeks (brightest over the eye) and a narrow front, whitish. Wing feathers 



edged externally, and tail feathers all round, with white. Two yellowish-white bands 
across the wing coverts; secondaries and tertiaries edged broadly with the. same. Bill 
yellowish, tinged with brown on the enhnen and gonys ; the basal bristles brown, reaching 
over half the bill. Length, 5.50; wing, 3.10 ; tail, 2.70. 

Hah. Throughout Eastern North America, coining south in winter. ashington 
Territory. Northern Europe and Asia. 

The specimen described above is a male in winter dress. The spring 
plumage lias much more of the red. The winter specimens of the female 
lack the rose of the under parts and ruin]) ; the breast is streaked across 
with dusky. 

During the breeding season this interesting bird is very abundant in the 
northernmost regions of America. Oil the Western coast it comes south- 
ward as far as Washington Territory, and still lower on the Atlantic coast. 
They are very familiar, entering cities and towns, and feeding unsuspici- 
ously in yards and gardens. They subsist partially on the seeds ot pine, 
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birch, linden, alder, and other trees, and very much resemble the chicka- 
dees in their way of feeding. 


Genus LEUCOSTICTE, Swaixson. 

Lcucoslictp , Swaixson, Fauna Bor. Amor. II. 1831, 265. (Type, Linaria tcphrocotis , Sir.) 

Gen. Char. Bill conical, rounded, rather blunt at the tip; the culmen slightly convex ; 
the commissure slightly concave ; the nostrils concealed by depressed bristly feathers ; a 



L. tcphrocotis. 


depressed ridge extending about parallel with the culmen above the middle of the bill. 
Another more conspicuously angulated ridge, extending forward from the lower posterior 
angle of the side of the lower mandible, nearly parallel with the gonys. Tarsus about 



equal to the middle toe. Inner and outer toes nearly equal, their claws not reaching be- 
yond the base of the middle one. Hind toe rather longer, its claw longer than the digi- 
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tal portion. AYings very long ; first quill longest. Tail forked. 
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Leucosticte griseinucha, Brandt. 

THE GRAY-EARED FINCH. 

Passer arctous, var. Pallas, Zoog. Rosso-Asiat. II. 1831, 23. 

Fringilla (Linaria) griseinucha, Brandt, Bull. Acad. St. Pet. Nov. 1844,30. — Monti f ring ilia 
( Leucosticte) griseinucha , Bon. and Sciil. Mon. Loxiens, 1850,33; pi. 41. — Leucosticte 
griseinucha, Baird, Birds N. Amor. 430. — Ivittlitz, Dcnkwimlig. I. 1858, 291 (Nest- 
ing). — Leucosticte griseigcngs, Gould, Pr. Zool. Soe. 1843, July 25, 104. In. Vov. 
Sulphur, 42 ; pi. xxiii. 

Sr. Ciiau. General color dark brownish-chocolate anteriorly, the feathers of the back 
rather darker in the centre, and with paler edges. Forehead and crown black ; rest of 
head, including the cheeks and ears, of a rather silvery gray; throat blackish, shading 
otF insensibly into the chocolate of breast. Feathers of abdomen (and under part of 
breast to a less degree), tlanks, and erissum, with the rump and upper tail coverts and 
lesser middle wing coverts tipped with dark pomegranate or rose-red, allowing more or less 



of their dusky bases to be visible, especially above, where there is an appearance of bars. 
Wing and tail feathers brown, nearly all, including the greater wing coverts, edged with 
pale yellowish-gray, with only a faint tinge of rose. Bill dusky, darkest at tip. Legs 
black. Total length, 7.50 ; wing, 4.80 ; tail, 3.50 ; exposed portion of first primary, 3.50. 
Bill : length from forehead, 0.C9 ; from nostril, 0.42. Legs: tarsus, 0.95 ; middle toe and 
claw, 0.92 ; claw alone, 0.35 ; bind toe and claw, 0.G9 ; claw alone, 0.38. 

Hah. Aleutian Islands. (St. George's and Aonalaska.) 

This is considerably the largest of the American species of Leucosticte , and 
lias the longest bill. It also has the chocolate and rose colors darker, and 
the rose extending farther forward on the breast than in other species. It 
could only be confounded with C. littoral is as to color, both having the head 
above and on the sides ashy, covering the whole ear coverts; but the dusky 
patch in the crown is more extended, the gray asli of chin more restricted, 
and the throat darker. The rose of the abdomen extends over on to the 
breast, and the tints are different. 

21 
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A specimen, apparently young, perhaps a female, differs in having a duller 
tint, and a tinge of nlivareous-vcilow mi the middle of the abdomen and 
crissuin. The lining of the wings is without any rose-eolor. Bonaparte and 
Sehlegel describe the young of this species also without any tinge of rose. 

Specimens of this bird were obtained by Dr. T. T. [Miner at Aonalaska, 
and by [Mr. Dali at St. George’s Island, helming’ s Sea, with the eggs, which 
are white, (i laird.) 


Leucosticte littoralis, Baird. 

HEPBURN’S FINCH, 

Jjcucostirtc yriscinurha, Elliot, Illust. Birds Anicr. T. pi. 11, 1868. 

Jjrucostictr littoralis, Hairi>, MSS. 

Sr. Char. Piodv chocolate-brown ; the feathers narrowly margined with paler, those of 
(lie bark with rather darker, centres. Abdomen, Hanks, erissum, rump, upper tail coverts, 
wing coverts, and (pulls, edged with rose-red, more or less continuous (least so in the 
rump), the outer edges of secondaries and tail feathers pale, fulvous, tho latter with a rosy 
shade. Head silvery-gray ; the forehead and patch on crown black; the chin ashy, like 



and continuous with the cheek : tin* throat dusky-brown, shading into the ehoeolate of 
breast. Bill reddish, with extreme tip dusky. Total length, 7.00: wing, 4.30: tail, 3.10; 
exposed portion of first primary, 3.40. Bill; length from forehead, 0.60; from nostril, 
0.35. Legs: tarsus, 0.76. 

Hath Sitka (BischotT), Fort Simpson, British Columbia (Hepburn). 

This species, believed to be new, bears much resemblance to L. griseinv - 
ch(f, but is considerably smaller, the colors brighter and lighter, more like 
those oi trphrorotis , the bill shorter and more conical ; the dark patch on 
the head more restricted ; the whole chin ashy. From icphrocofis it is dis- 
tinguished by the extension of the ash of the head below the eye, and from 
ccnnpcstris by having the ear coverts ashy, instead of the anterior portion of 
cheeks only ; there is also apparently a greater extent of gray on t lie chin. 

The only specimens I have seen are one from Sitka, collected by Bisehoff, 
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and one obtained a year or two previously at Fort Simpson, by Mr. Hep- 
burn, an eminent English naturalist, long time resident at San Francisco 
and Victoria. (Baird.) 


Leucosticte campestris, Baird. 

THE GRAY-CHEEKED FINCH. 

Leucosticte campestris, Baird, MSS. 

Si*. Char. Body light chocolate-brown ; the leathers edged with paler, those of the 
back with rather darker, centres. Feathers of anal region. Hanks behind, erissuin, rump, 
and upper tail coverts, wing coverts, and primary quills, edged with rose-red ; secondary 
quills and tail feathers with pale fulvous; little or no trace of rose on under wings. Fore- 



head and patch on crown blackish ; the hind head to nape, cheeks, immediately under 
the eye (but not including the aurieulars, except perhaps the most anterior), and base of 
lower mandible all round, asliv-gray. Throat dusky. Bill yellowish, with dusky tip. 
Legs dusky. Specimen figured above from near Denver City, Colorado, January, 1862. 
Dr. C. Wernigk. (Baird.) 

Total length, 7.00 ; wing, LOO ; tail, 3 00 ; exposed portion of first primary, 3.10. Bill : 
length from lorehead, 0.60; from nostril, 0.40. Legs: tarsus, 0.75; middle toe and claw, 
O.SO ; claw alone, 0.24 ; hind toe and elaw, 0.80 ; claw alone, 0.37. 

I lab, Colorado Territory. (Dr. Wernigk.) 

This species bears a close resemblance to Z. tcphrocotis , and may indeed 
be a variety of it, but as it differs in the characters that appear generally to 
be those most constant in Leucosticte, and as in over fifty skins of the 
tcphrocotis 1 have seen nothing like it, 1 am inclined to consider them dis- 
tinct. The size and general appearance are much the same, the difference 
being that in tcphrocotis the cheeks are chocolate below the level of the 
eye, the chin without any gray, while in campestris the sides of the head 
below the eye, but not including the ears, together with a narrow border of 
the chin, are of this color. 

This species may be distinguished from littoralis by the less extent of 
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ash on the cheeks. In Utloralis it covers the whole of the ears, and ex- 
tends back farther on the head all round. L. yrim iaucJta is marked like 
littoral is, and is much larger than either. 

The specimen described was presented to the Smithsonian Institution by 
Dr. Wernigk, and at the time was supposed to be L. tephrocotis. (Baird.) 


Leucosticte tephrocotis, Swaixson. 

THE GRAY-CROWNED FINCH. 

Unarm ( Leucosticte ) tephrocotis , Swainson, F. Bor. Am. II. 1831, ‘255; pi. 1. — Uucosticte 
tephrocotis, Swainson, Birds, II. 1837. — Baiijd, Stansbury’s Salt Lake, 1852,317. — 
In. P. It. Be]). IX. Birds, 430. — Erythrospiza tephrocotis, Bonataktk, List, 1838. — 
Audubon, Birds Amor. 111. 1841, 17G; pi. 198 . — Xuttall, Man. 2d cd. I. G32. — 
F riny ilia tephrocotis, Audubon, Urn. Biog. Y. 1839, 232 ; pi. 424. 

Sr. Ciiar. Head above and nape hounded below by a line from the commissure a 
little below the eyes, light ashy ; dusky in the loral region. Crown with a distinct patch 
of sooty-black, reaching nearly to the base of the bill. Lesser wing coverts and axillaries. 
outer edges of primaries and tail leathers, with ends of the leathers of the posterior half 
of body all round, pale rose-red. Best of body dark uinber-browu, tinged with dusky on 



the chin and throat. ings and tail feathers blackish. The greater coverts are tipped, 
and the secondaries edged, with white. Length, 7.10; wing, 4.30 ; tail, 2.90. Winter 
plumage, Salt Lake City, (lhiird.) 

llah. Northern Bur ky Mountains. Vicinity of Salt Lake Cit y in winter, and North- 
eastern California. 


I have seen a specimen brought from somewhere east of Lake Tahoe in 
Washoe, and presented by Mr. F. Gruber to the German Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences in San Francisco. They were said to he plentiful there in the 
very cold winter of 1801 -(12, and doubtless visited the similar country east 
of the northern Sierra Nevada within this State. The first specimen de- 
scribed was obtained on the hanks of the Saskatchewan Liver, about lat. 
• r )L, in May, but very little is yet known of their habits. Captain Stans- 
hiuy found them common near Salt Lake City, in March, 1850. 
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Leucosticte arctoa, Pallas. 

THE SIBERIAN FINCH. 

Passer ardous t Pallas, Zuog. Bosso-As. II. 1831,21. — Print/ ilia (linaria) arctoa, T> randt, 
Bull. Acad. St. Pet. 1843. — Mil den Doin', Sib. Itcisc, II. ii. 1852, 153.— Montifrinyilla 
(Leucosticte) arctoa, Bonaparte and Sciilegel, Mun. Loxicns. 1850,38; pi. 44, 45. — 
Leucosticte arctoa , Baird, Birds Amcr. 1858, 430; pi. 74, 1. 1. 

Si*. Chau. (Figure, Siberia.) Female , body dark clear brown, with a faint suspicion 
of purplish ; paler anteriorly, especially in the centres of the leathers of the head and breast. 
Nape decidedly grayish. Frontal leathers and bristles dusky. Entire tail and coverts, 
and the wings (except lesser coverts above and below), silvery gray ; the ends of the feath- 
ers (but not the edges), especially of the quills, together with all the shafts, brownish ; the 



gray everywhere very finely, almost imappreciably, mottled with dusky. Bill yellowish 
with dusky tip; feet black. Total length, G.50 ; wing, 4.70; tail, 3.40 ; exposed portion of 
first primary, 3.50. Bill : length from iorehead, 0.G4 ; from nostril, 0.37. Legs : tarsus, 
0.80 ; middle toe and claw, 0.79 ; claw alone, 0.25 ; hind toe and claw, 0.G0 ; claw alone, 
0.3G. 

Hab. Siberia, the Kurile, and the Aleutian Islands. 

It is not improbable that more than one species is included under the 
above synonymy and geographical distribution, as the specimen before me is 
considerably larger, and is otherwise to some extent different from those 
figured and described by Eonaparte and Sciilegel. A FritujUla (kWcri of 
Erandt, from Siberia, (Eullelin Academy, St. Petersburg, 1843, not of 1841,) 
is probably a closely allied though distinct species. 

No specimens from the Aleutian Islands are in American collections, and 
1 describe the species from a Siberian skin presented to the Smithsonian 
Institution hy Mr. John Gould. The bird is said to be very abundant in 
Siberia, passing southward in winter, but soon returning northward, and 
keeping in iioeks about the villages in company with the redpolls. It is a 
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very stupid bird ; when pursued, it thrusts its head into a tuft of grass, and, 
imagining itself concealed, can even be taken with the hand. 

Middendorf describes a male bird as having a wash of rose-red over the 
lower back and breast, and rose edges to feathers of hind head and cheeks. 
(Baird.) 


Gexus CHRYSOMITRIS, Boif, 

Chrysomitris, Boik, Isis, 1828, 322. (Type, F ring ilia spinus, Linnveus.) 

Astragulimis, Caban is, Mas. Ilciii. 1851, 159. (Type, Frimjilla trislis, Linn.ecs.) 

Gex. Cham. Bill rather acutely conic, the tip not very sharp; the culinen slightly 
convex at the tip ; the commissure gently curved. Nostrils concealed. Obsolete ridges 
on the upper mandible. Tarsi shorter than the middle toe ; outer toe rather the longer, 



C. tristis. 


reaching to the base of the middle one. Claw of hind toe shorter than the digital portion. 
^ mgs very long, reaching to the middle of the tail ; second quill a little longer than tirst 
and third. Tail deeply forked. 



C. tristis. 
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The colors arc generally yellow, with black on the crown, throat, hack, wings, and tail 
varied sometimes with white. 

The females arc usually without yellow, or it is pale or dull, and their general hues arc 
brown or olive. 


Chrysomitris tristis, Lixx-eus. 

THE YELLOW-BIRD; THE THISTLE-BIRD. 

Frinejilla tristis, Linn/evs, Syst. Xat. I. 1706, .320. — Card u el is tristis, Aupuron, Birds 
Amer. II. 1S41, 129 ; pi. 181. — IIeeu.manx, 1*. H. Hep. X. vi 50. — Chri/somitris tristis , 
Bonaparte, List, 18.38. — Xewrekiiy, Zool. Cal. and Or. Route; Rep. V. R. R. Sun*. 
VII. iv. 1857, 87. — Baird, 1\ R. Rep. IX Birds, 421. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. 
iii. Zool. of W. T. 197. 

Sp. Ciiaii. Mule. Bright gamboge-yellow ; crown, wings, and tail black. Lesser 
wing coverts, band across the end of greater ones, ends of secondaries and tertiaries, inner 
margins of tail feathers, upper and under tail coverts, and tibia, white. In winter the ycl- 



Stnjnner. 



Winter. 


low becomes brownish, the black is wanting on crown, and that on wings is browner. 
Throat yellowish beneath, ashy-brown ; abdomen white. The female is much like this at 
all times, but more olivaceous. Its bill is brownish, the tip paler. Length of male, 5.25 ; 
extent, 9.00 ; wing, 3.00. Iris brown ; bill yellowish-white, tip black ; feet pale brown. 

1 lab. Xortli America generally. 

The yellow-birds are constant residents in all the western parts of Cali- 
fornia, but I saw none along the Colorado. They become rare north of the 
Columbia along the coast, but continue in the interior up to lat. 40°. They 
breed near San Diego as well as northward, and seem to avoid the hot in- 
terior valleys, as well as the forest-clad mountains. Their favorite resorts 
are in fact those places where thistles and other composite flowers abound, 
and their fondness for the seeds of the former lias given them, in places, the 
name of “ thistle-bird.” They are also very fond of willow-groves and 
cottonwoods, feeding much on their seeds, while in winter those of the 
sycamore (. Plntanm ) supply their chief subsistence. In the Eastern States 
they remain throughout the snowy season, and are often seen feeding on 
cockle-burs and other seeds left standing above the snow. 
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In February, when the males acquire their yellow plumage, the flocks 
often collect on top of a tree, and sing in chorus for an hour, their sweet 
discord being particularly pleasing, the whole flock sinking and raising 
their voices in concert, though not keeping one time. Their song, resem- 
bling somewhat that of the canary, is well known, as they are frequently 
kept in cages. 

At Santa Cruz 1 found two nests about the first of June. One was in a 
bush, not more than three feet from the ground ; the other on the low branch 
of a tree, near the end, and contained young. They also build high in the 
forks of trees. The nest is very compactly constructed of strips of hark, 
roots, and fibrous plants, mixed with downy scales of leaves and catkins, and 
lined with thistle-down, that of the sycamore, or sometimes wool or cow- 
hair and fine grass, the cavity measuring 1.50 X 1.30 inches. The outside 
is often covered with silk of caterpillars’ nests, cobwebs, or plant fibres, and 
seems glued smoothly together. The eggs, from three to five, are pale 
greenish-white, and measure 0.00 X 0.50 inch. 

Being rather late in the year in building, they usually raise hut one 
brood, though they have been known to feed their young as late as the 
middle of September. (Xuttall.) This lateness of incubation is observed 
also in the East, and supposed to depend upon the absence of some neces- 
sary kind of food in the earlier months. 

Though occasionally visiting gardens for lettuce and sunflower seeds, they 
rarely do any mischief, not meddling with fruits, but doiug much good by 
destroying thistle seeds. 


Chrysomitris psaltria, Say. 

THE ARKANSAS FINCH. 

Fringilla psaltria , Sat, Long's Expcd. R. Mts. II. 1S23, 40. — Bonaparte, Am. Orn. 1. 
1S25, 54 ; pi. 6, f. 3. — Carduclis psaltria , ArDrno.v, Birds Amer. III. lS4t, 134; pi. 
JS3. — Heermaxn, I\ R. Rep. X. vi. 50. — Chrysomitris psaltria , Bonaparte, List, 
1838. — Xewbkkry, 1\ R. Rep. VI. iv. 87.— Baird, P. Ik Rep. IX. Birds, 422. — 
Kenneuly, X. iv. 28. 

Si\ Char. Upper parts and sides of head and nock olive-green. Hood, upper tail 
coverts, wings, and tail black. Beneath, bright yellow. A hand across the tips of the 
greater coverts, the ends of nearly all the quills, the outer edges of the tertiaries, the ex- 
treme bases of all the primaries, except the outer two, and a long rectangular patch on 
the inner webs of the outer three, tail feathers near the middle, white. 

Fondle, with the upper parts generally, and sides, olive-green; the wings and tail 
brown, their white marks as in the male. Length, 4.50; extent, 8.00; wing, 2 Go ; tail, 
1 S7. Iris brown; bill born-brown, greenish below; feet pale brown (or llesli-color in 
summer). 

Hah. Southern Rocky Mountains to the coast of California. 
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I did not find this species in the Colorado Valley, though they have been 
obtained along Williams Fork by Dr. Kennedy. At San Diego and along 
the whole coast border they are rather rare, but seem to be common in the 
interior valleys, and breed in small numbers in the Coast Range near Santa 
Cruz. 

They have habits very similar to those of the yellow-bird, but seem to 




Male 


Female. 


feed more on the ground or among weeds than on trees, and are perhaps 
even more gregarious, keeping in ilocks up to June 1st. 

1 have not met with their nests, or with any description of them ; but 
they doubtless much resemble those of C ’. iristis. 

Their song resembles that of the yellow-bird, but is much fainter. Prob- 
ably, however, more exact observations than I have been able to make 
would show many differences both in habits and song, especially if they are 
kept in cages, in which they would doubtless do well. 


Chrysomitris Mexicanus, Bonaparte. 

THE MEXICAN GOLDFINCH. 

Card ucl is Mericanus, Swainsox, Svii. Birds Mex. Phil. Map;. 1827, 435. — Chn/somitris Mexi- 
co mis, Bonaparte, Consp. Av. 1850,510. — Bated, Birds N. Amcr. 42.3. — Fringilla 
Texensis, Giraud, Sixteen Spccius of Texan Birds, 1841, pi. v. f. 1. 

Sr. Char. Upper parts continuously and entirely black ; the feathers of the rump 
white subterminally, and showing this through the black ; a few of the feathers with 




Var. Arizona. Male. 


C. Mexieava. Female. 
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greenish-yellow between the white and black ; a few, perhaps, without black tips. The 
bases of the third to seventh primaries, and the ends of the tertiarics, externally white. 
The tail is black, except the outer three feathers, in which the outer webs and tips only 



Chrysomitrts Me, Tirana. Male. 


are this color ; the rest white. Inside of wing black. Under parts of body pale yellow. 
Female with the black of the head and body replaced by olive-green. Length, 4 12: 
wing, 2.23 ; tail, 2.00. 

IJab. Mexican side of the valley of the Kio Grande, southward. 


Var. Arizonae, Cocks. 

Chrysomitris Mexiranus, var. Arizona', Cotes, Pr. A. X. Sc. 1S66, 81. 

Sr. Char. Dithers from above in a decided gradation towards C. psaltria. The black 
of the back is mixed with about an equal amount of olive. The auriculars are black as in 
Mcxicanu.c, but the yellow lower eyelid, like that of psaltria , is not disconnected with the 
yellow of the throat. (Coucs.) 

[lab. Arizona. 

The Arizona variety of C. J Lwicanus, pointed out as above by Dr. Cones, 
is strongly related to C. psaltria , in which, however, the top of the head is 
black, distinctly bounded on all sides with olive, and the black does not 
descend below the eye, as in Mcxicanus. The hack also is distinctly olive, 
not mixed with black. We have no special information as to its habits, 
but they are probably much like those of the common thistle-bird ( C . t vis- 
its) of the United States, (llaird.) 
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Chrysomitris Lawrencii, Cassin. 

LAWRENCE’S GOLDFINCH. 

CarducUs Lawrencii, Cassin, Pi*. A. N. Sc. V. Oct. 1850, 105; pi. V. (California.) — IIeer- 
man n, P. R. Rep. X. vi. 50. — Chrysomitris Lawrencii, Bonaparte, Comptes Rendus, 
Dec. 1853, 913. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 424. 

Sp. Char. Hood, sides of head anterior to the middle of the eye, chin, and upper part 
of throat, black. Sides of head, neck, and body, upper part of neck and the back, and 
upper tail coverts, asli-eolor. Rump and lesser wing coverts yellowish-green. Throat 
below the black, breast, and outer edges of all the quills (except the first primary), bright 



Female. 



greenish-yellow, passing into white behind. Wings black. Tail feathers black, with a 
white square patch on the inner web, near the end ; outer edges grayish ; quills black. 

Female , similar, with the black of the head replaced by ash. Length, 4.50 ; extent, 
8.00; wing, 3.00 ; tail, 2.30. Iris and feet brown ; bill smoky-white (brown in female). 

I lab. California. 


I found a few of this species at Fort Mojave, and they are rather numer- 
ous near the coast, as far north as San Francisco at least, also in the north- 
ern mining regions. 

I saw some of them in December near San Francisco, and have no doubt 
they remain throughout winter in all the lower country. The mountains 
they seem to avoid, and they have not been observed in Oregon. 

Their habits and song are generally similar to those of C. tristis , but their 
voice is much weaker and more high in pitch. 

Their nests I have found ill a small live-oak, built very much like those 
of C. tristis , hut much smaller, the cavity measuring 1.50 X 1 inch, and the 
eggs, four or five in number, are pure white, 0.80 X 0.4G inch. I think 
they usually prefer the live-oak for building, as I have not found nests in 
other situations. 

They feed sometimes on the ground on grass-seeds, as well as on buds 
and seeds of various weeds and trees. They seem more of a sylvan species 
than the yellow-bird, and not so fond of willows and other trees growing 
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along streams and in wet places. In the Colorado Valley they feed on seeds 
of an Artemisia. 1 did not see them there after April loth. 


Chrysomitris pinus, Wilson. 

THE PINE FINCH. 

Fritujilla pirns, Wilsov, A hut. Orn. II. 1810, KM; pi. xvii. f. 1. — Audubon, Orn. Biog. 
II. 1834, 453 ; V. 509; pi. ISO. — Linnria pinus, AlDl’liON, Birds Amor. III. 1841, 
125; pi. 180. — IIkeilmanx, 1\ li. Kop. X vi. 49. — Chrysomitris jrinus, Bonaparte, 
Consp. 1850, 515. — Baird, B. Ii. Hep. IX. Birds, 425. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. 
iii. Zoul. of W. T. 197. 

Si\ Ciiar. Tail deeply forked Above, brownish-olive. Beneath, whitish, every 
feather streaked distinctly with dusky. Concealed bases of tail feathers and quills, to- 
gether with their inner edges, sulphur-yellow Outer edges of quills and tail feathers 



yellowish-green Tw f o yellowish-white bands on the wing. Length, 5.00; extent, 8.50; 
wing, 3.00; tail, 2.20. Iris, bill, and feet brown. 

Hub, North America, from Atlantic to Pacific ; chiefly northward ; extending, however, 
along the Boeky Mountains to the table-lands of Mexico. 

A common species in the far north, residing throughout the year at the 
Columbia Fiver and northward, but in this State I have not met with 
them even in the lofty Sierra Nevada in September, though they appear 
along their whole western slope in winter, as far south as Fort Tejon. 

They are found both among the coniferous trees and those that are de- 
ciduous, feeding on the seeds of spruces, alders, willows, and juniper-berries. 
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They rarely descend to the ground or lower herbage, living constantly 
among the trees, especially along streams. They have the same gregarious 
habits, and nearly the same call-notes, as the yellow-bird, but not so much 
song. 


Oexus HESPERIPHONA, Eon a parte. 

Ileapcriphona , Boxapartu, Comptes llemlus, XXXI. Sept. 1850, 424. (Type, Fringilla ves- 
ptrtiua.) 

Gkx. Char. Bill largest and stoutest of all the United States fringilline hints. Uj*- 
]>er mandible mneli vaulted ; culmen nearly straight, but arched towards the tip ; commis- 
sure curved. Lower jaw very large, but not broader than the upper, nor extending 
back, as in Guimca ; considerably lower than the upper jaw. Gunys unusually long. Feet 



11 vttprrtina. 


short, tarsi less than the middle toe ; lateral toes nearly equal, and reaching to the base 
of the middle claw. Claws much curved, stout, and compressed. \\ nigs very long and 
pointed, reaching beyond the middle of the tail. Primaries lunch longer than the nearly 



Cocrolhra ustes v tilgarh. 
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equal secondaries and tcrtials ; outer two f juills longest ; tin; others rapidly graduated. 
Tail slightly forked ; scarcely more than two thirds the length of the wings. 


The genus Hcspcriphona is very closely allied to the Old World genus 
Coccuthmustes. The principal difference consists in a peculiar character of 
the quills, as shown in the preceding figure of Coccotkraustcs, and while IIcs- 
periphona lias the wing rounded off as usual in the Fnngilhdcc . 


Hesperipliona vespertina, Cooper. 

THE EVENING GROSBEAK. 

Fringilla vespertina , Cooper, Annals New York Lyceum, N. II. I. ii. 1825, 220. (Sault St. 
Marie.) — Coccothraustes vespertina, Swainson, F. Bor. Ain. II. 1831, 269 . — Audit- 
box, Syn. 134. Ib. Birds Amcr. III. 1841,217; pi. 207. — Hesperipliona vespertina , 
Bonaparte, Comptes Bcndus, XXXI. Sept. 1850, 424. — Baird, P. K. Rep. IX. Birds, 
409. — Cooper and Suckley, Xll. iii. Zool. of W. T. 196. 

Sp. Char. Bill yellowish-green, dusky at the base. Anterior half of the body dark 
yellowi>h-olive, shading into yellow to the rump above, and the under tail coverts below. 
Outer scapulars, a broad frontal band continued on each side over the eye, axillaries, and 



middle of under wing coverts, yellow. Feathers along the extreme base of the bill, the 
crown, tihke, wings, upper tail coverts, and tail, black ; inner greater wing coverts and 
tertiaries white. Length, 7.50 ; wing, 2.30 ; extent, 7.50 ; tail, 2.75. Iris brown ; legs 
pale brown. 

Jlab. Lake Superior north and west; along Rocky Mountains to New Mexico; Sierra 
Nevada, northward. Resident in the mountains of Mexico. 

This 1 jeautiful bird has been obtained at Michigan Bluffs, Placer County, 
near lat. 30°, by Mr. F. Gruber, and this is the lowest point at which 1 have 
heard of its occurrence in this State, though they probably go farther south 
along the summits of the Sierra Nevada, as they follow the Pocky Moun- 
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tains clown to Fort Thorn, New Mexico. I have not myself seen them in 
the State, but saw the feathers of one recently killed at the summit of the 
Sierra Nevada, lat. 3D 0 , in September, 18(33. 

In the north they are not uncommon, but keep so high among the cotton- 
woods and pines that they are rarely obtained. They do not seem to come 
down near the coast, even at the Columbia Fiver, and in this State have 
never been met with in the Coast liange of mountains. They feed chiefly 



Mexico. 


on the seeds of pines, spruces, and cottonwood poplars, occasionally seeking 
other seeds nearer the ground. When feeding they are very silent and diffi- 
cult to perceive, but when they fly from one place to another they utter a 
loud call-note. In spring they have a rather short but melodious song, re- 
sembling that of the robin or black-headed grosbeak. Their nest and eggs 
are still undescribed. Dr. Townsend found them numerous at Fort Van- 
couver in May, and they were then <piite tame, active, and noisy the whole 
day.* 

In examining a large series of this species, in the Smithsonian Museum, 
from different localities, VI r. h\ Fidgway has noted the existence of two 
strongly marked varieties, both represented at the beginning of this article. 
One of these, figured on the preceding page, lias a stouter bill, broader patch 
of frontal yellow, and the outer tail feathers spotted with white on the 
inner webs at end. This style appears to belong to the northern parts of 
America, coming into the Fnited States only in winter. The other, figured 
above, is the variety belonging to and resident on the table-lands of Mcx- 

* UespmpJtona vcspcrtina . Since writing tlu* previous paragraph I have met with a flock of 
about ten individuals that wintered near Santa Cruz, remaining until the end of April, 1866. 
Their favorite resort was a small grove of alders and willows, close to the town, where their loud 
call-note could lie heard at all times of the day, though I never heard them sing. When the 
herbage began to grow in spring, their favorite food was the young leaves of various annual 
weeds that sprouted up under the shade of the trees. They then fed on the buds of the “ box 
elder” (*V njumlo), and frequented the large pear-trees in the old mission garden, probably to eat 
their buds. They were generally very tame, allowing an approach to within a few yards of them 
when feeding. (Cooper.) 
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ico, and extending northward into Xew Mexico. It lias a narrower bill, 
narrower frontal patch, and the tail leathers entirely black. Some speci- 
mens, again, are quite intermediate, and it is very doubtful whether the 
two forms can ever be considered as specifically distinct. (Baird.) 


Genus PLECTROFHANES, Meyer. 

Plcctrophanes , Meyer, Taschcubiich, 1810. (Type, Emheriza nivalis.) 

Gex. Char. Bill variable, conical; the lower mandible higher than tin*, upper; the 
sides of both mandibles (in the typical species) guarded by a closely applied brush of 



P nivalis . 


stiffened bristly feathers directed forwards, and in the upper jaw concealing the nostrils; 
the outlines of the bill nearly straight, or slightly curved ; the lower jaw considerably 



V. nivalis. 
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broader at the base than the upper, and wider than the gonys is long. Tarsi consid- 
erably longer than the middle toe; the lateral toes nearly equal (the inner claw largest), 
and reaching to the base of the middle claw. The hinder claw very long ; moderately 
curved and acute; considerably longer than its toe; the toe and claw together reaching 
to the middle of the middle claw, or beyond its tip. Wings very long and much pointed, 
reaching nearly to the end of the tail ; the first quill longest, the others rapidly graduated ; 
the tertiaries a little longer than the secondaries. Tail moderate, about two thirds as long 
as the wings ; nearly even, or slightly emarginated. 

The species of this genus are inhabitants of the northern hemisphere, 
mostly occurring in the highest latitudes. Two are common to the Old and 
New Worlds ; the others peculiar to America. They all, as far as known, 
nest on the ground, and are strictly terrestrial in their habits. 


Flectrophanes nivalis, Meyer. 

THE SNOW-BUNTING. 

Embevha nivalis , Linn.eus, Syst. Nat. 1766, 308. — Pkctmphanes nivalis, “Meyer,” Audu- 
bon, Birds Amcr. III. 1841, 55 ; pi. 155. — Baird, Birds N. Anicr. 432. 

Sr. Char. Colors, in full plumage, entirely black and white. Middle of hack be- 
tween scapulars, terminal half of primaries, and tertiaries, and two innermost tail feathers, 
black ; elsewhere pure white. Legs black at all seasons. In winter dress white beneath ; 



the head and rump yellowish-brown, as also some blotches on the side of the breast ; mid- 
dle of back brown, streaked with black; white on wings and tail much more restricted. 
Length about 0.75 ; wing, 4.35 ; tail, 3.05 ; first quill longest. 

Hab. Northern America, from Atlantic to Pacific ; south into the United States in 
winter. 

This species inhabits the northern parts of botli hemispheres, nesting 
within the Arctic Circle, and going southwards in winter, usually in large 
Hocks. In company with the skylark (. Eranophiht cornuta) they form a 
conspicuous feature of the winter landscapes in many parts of the l nited 
States, especially near the coast, frequenting roadsides and open fields. 

23 
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They are very abundant in Greenland, breeding there as veil as on the 
islands along the Arctic Coast of North America. 


Plectrophanes Lapponicus, Selby. 

THE LAPLAND LONGSPUR. 

Frwfilla TMppomca , Linnveus, Fauna Suecica, 1761. — PfrrtropJianes Jstppomca, “ SELBT,” 
Audubon, Birds Amcr. IV. 00; pi 152. — Baird, Birds X. Aincr. 433. 

Sr. Char. First quill longest. Legs black. Head all round black, this extending as 
a semicircular patch to the upper part of breast ; sides of lower neck and under parts 
white, with black streaks on the sides, and spots on the side of the breast. A short, 
brownish- white streak back of the eye. * A broad chestnut collar on the back of the neck. 



Rest of upper parts brownish-yellow, streaked with dark brown. Outer tail feathers 
white, except on the basal ‘portion of the inner web. Length, about G. 25 ; wing, 3 90 ; 
tail, 2.80. 

Hub. Northern America, coining southward into the United States in winter. Not 
found much west of the Missouri. 


This species is very seldom seen in full spring plumage in the United 
States. In perfect dress, t lie black of the throat probably extends farther 
down over the breast. In winter the black is more or less concealed by 
whitish tips to the feathers beneath, and by yellowish-brown on t lie crown. 
Some fall specimens, apparently females, show no black whatever on the 
throat, which, with the under parts generally, are dull white, with a short 
black streak on each side of t lie throat. 

The Lapland longspur is an extremely abundant species in the far North, 
reaching from one ocean to another, and in winter entering the eastern por- 
tions of the United States in large Hocks. It lias not yet been recorded as 
found in California, but probably occurs there, at least as a straggler. It. 
breeds in immense numbers on the Arctic Coast of North America, usually 
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in company with the painted longspur ( P . p ictus ), making its nest on the 
ground, like all the other species of the genus. 



The special characteristics of the sub-genus, Centropliancs , of which this 
species forms the type, will be best appreciated by the above figure. (Baird.) 


Sub-Family SPIZELLIN.E. 

Char. Bill variable, usually almost straight ; sometimes curved. Com- 
missure generally nearly straight, or slightly concave. Upper mandible 
wider than lower. Nostrils exposed. Wings moderate ; the outer primaries 
not much rounded. Tail variable. Feet large ; tarsi mostly longer than 
the middle toe. 

The birds of this division are usually small and dull in colors, comprising 
most of those which are commonly called sparrows. They live mostly on or 
near the ground, in low bushes, thickets, and marshes, and their songs, 
though often sweet-toned, are neither loud nor long. The sexes are nearly 
similar in colors. 


Genus PASSERCULUS, Bonaparte. 

Passcrculus, Bonaparte, Comparative List, Birds, 1S30. (Type, F ring ilia Savanna, Wil- 
son.) 

Gen. Char. Bill moderately conical ; the lower mandible smaller; both outlines nearly 
straight. Tarsus about equal to the middle toe. Lateral toes about equal, their claws 
falling far short of the middle one. Ilind toe much longer than the lateral ones, reaching 
as far as the middle of the middle claw; its flaws moderately curved. Wings unusually 
long, reaching to the middle of the tail, and almost to the end of the upper coverts. The 
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tcrtials nearly or quite as Ion" as the primaries ; the first primary longest. The tail is 
quite short, considerably shorter than the wings; as long as from the carpal joint to the 
end of the secondaries. It is einarginate, and slightly rounded ; the feathers pointed and 



narrow. Entire plumage above, head, neck, hack, and ruin]), streaked. Thickly streaked 
beneath. 

All the species are very similar in color, differing mainly in size and 
intensity of tint ; scarcely at all in pattern. 


Fasserculus Sandwichensis, Gmelix. 

THE AONALASKA SPARROW. 

Embcriza Samhcichensis , Gmelix, I. 1 788, 875. — Pa derail us Sandirirhcnsis, Baird, P. It. 
Pep. IX. Birds, 44 4. — Cooper and Suck ley, XII. iii. Zool. of \V\ T. 100 ; pi. xxviii. 
f. ‘J. 

Embcriza chnjsops , Pallas, Zoog. Ilusso-As. II. 1811, 45 ; tab. xlviii. fig. 1 . (Aonalaska.) 

Sp. Cuaii. Feathers of the upper parts generally with a central streak of blackish- 
brown ; the streaks of the hack with a slight rufous suilhsion laterally; the feathers edged 



lowish-gray. A superciliary streak from the bill to the back of the head ; eyelids, and 
edge of the carpal joint, yellow. A yellowish-wliite maxillary stripe curving behind the 
ear coverts, and margined above and below by brown. The lower margin is a series of 
thickly crowded spots on the sides of the throat, wliieh are also lbund on the sides of the 


neck, across the upper part of the breast, and on the sides of body. A few spots on the 
throat and chin. Rest of under parts white. Outer tail leather and primary edged with 
white. Length, G.12; extent, 9.25; wing, 3.00; tail, 2.55. Iris brown; bill and feet 
paler. 

Hah. ^Northwestern Coast from the Columbia River to Russian America. California 
in winter. (?) 

This species I found in spring and fall only at the Columbia River, in 
their migrations to and from the north. As they were not seen there be- 
tween October and April, they probably spent the winter in Southern Ore- 
gon and California, though hitherto overlooked by collectors in this State. 
During the warm season, between April and September, they were not to be 
seen near the Columbia, probably passing to the north, or possibly to the 
interior plains east of the Cascade Range. Their habits, as far as I ob- 
served them, did not differ from those of 1\ alciudinus. They are, however, 
considerably larger and darker colored. 


Passerculus alaudinus, Roy a parte, Oomptcs Rendns, XXXVII. Dec. 1853, 918. (California.) 
— B.urh, 1*. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 44G. — Passerculus Savanna (and alciudinus ?) II Her- 
mann, X. vi. 49, 

Sp. Char. Similar to P. Sandwichensis, hut smaller ; the bill rather slenderer and 
elongated. Little of yellow in the superciliary stripe (most distinct anteriorly) ; the rest 
of the head without any tinge of the same. (Jen oral color much paler and grayer. Breast 
with only a few spots. Length, G.00 ; extent, 9.25 ; wing, 3.00 ; tail, 2.30. Iris brown ; 
bill brown above, flesh-color below ; feet brownish-white. 

Ilab, California and Lower Rio Grande of Texas and Mexico. 



Passerculus alaudinus, Bonaparte. 


THE SKYLARK SPARROW. 
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I think it very doubtful whether these specimens (which measure larger 
than the dimensions given by Baird, though otherwise agreeing) are any- 
thing more than a southern form of P. SandicicJiensis, though collected near 
San Diego. Whether Bonaparte's and Baird’s birds are different, 1 cannot 
determine. Baird considers it almost identical with P. Savanna of the East, 
and says that P. Sandwichcnsis dilfers from that species only in larger size. 



Spring specimens have the superciliary stripe more decidedly yellow, so 
that there only remains a more slender bill to distinguish this from P. Savan- 
na , and the larger size (characteristic of Northern specimens generally), with 
darker hues, for P. SandicicJiensis. 

At the Columbia Diver 1 noticed the arrival of this species from the 
south in March, and that they resided there until late in October. In this 
State they seem cliietly winter residents, abounding on the dry interior 
plains as far south as San Diego, where they remain until April in large 
Hocks. I have not seen them during the summer months, though they very 
probably breed in some of the higher prairies of this State, yet I saw none 
about the summits of the Sierra Nevada in September. They prefer the 
dry rolling plains to marshes, although occasionally found in the latter. 
Dr. Ileermann’s note on this species corresponds to the habits of P. anthinns, 
and was probably intended for that species, of which lie collected a speci- 
men, while he got none of this, though referring to it as “ P. Savanna .” (See 
lists of specimens in Baird’s Be]). IX 445,446.) 

The song of this bird is faint and lisping, delivered from the top of a tall 
weed, during spring. Tts nest is unknown, hut P. savanna builds in the 
grass, and lays pale greenish eggs, slightly spotted and splashed with pale 
umber. (Nuttall.) 

The naturalist of the Bussian Telegraph Expedition found the P. Sand - 
wichcnsis quite common at Sitka and Kodiak, although on the Yukon the 
representative of the genus seemed to be a species most like the present, 
or even the genuine P. Savanna. 
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Fasserculus anthinus, Bonaparte. 

THE TITLARK SPARROW. 

Passerculus anthinus, Bonaparte, Comptes Rendus, XXVII. Dee. 1S53, 019. (Russian 
America.) — Baird, I 1 . R. Rep. IX. Birds, 445. 

Pass? reulus alaudimts, Heermaxx, P. I\. Ilcp. X. vi. 49. 

Sr. Char. Similar to P. Sa ndirichcnsis, but smaller. Beneath tinged with reddish. 
Breast and upper part of belly thickly spotted with sharply defined sagittate brown spots, 
exhibiting a tendency to aggregation on the middle of the belly. Superciliary stripe, and 



one in the middle of the crown, decided greenish-yellow, the head generally tinged with 
the same ; as also the back and sides of the neck. Length, 5.75 ; extent, 9.00 ; wing, 2.75 ; 
tail, 2.25. Iris brown ; bill brown ; feet and lower mandible paler. 

Ilab, Coast of California ; Russian America; Kodiak. (Bonaparte.) 

This plain little bird is peculiarly the marsh-sparrow of this coast, as I 
have found them rarely out of the salt marshes, where they lie so close, and 
run so stealthily under the weeds, as to he flushed with some difficulty, 
rising only to fly a few rods and drop again into the covert. They are not 
very gregarious, except when migrating, and fly up singly. 

They abound in winter south of San Francisco, but I am not sure that 
any of them spend the summer so far south, though inclined to think that 
they do. Near San Diego, in February, they began to utter a short hut 
pleasant song as they perched on the top of some tall weed; and though I 
observed them there until April, I did not succeed in finding any nests, and 
have not found the species at San Pedro in summer. 

This species appears better marked, as compared with P. Savanna , than the 
preceding, although I am not entirely satisfied that it is different. It may, 
however, constitute a race characterized by a much greater amount of spot- 
ting beneath, extending over the whole breast and upper part of jugulum. 
They are rather dark brown, well-defined, and unusually sagittate. 
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Fasserculus rostratus, Cassix. 

THE SEA-SHORE SPARROW. 

Emhmza rostrata , Cassix, Pr. A. X. Sc. VI. 1852, 348. — Ammodramus rastmtus, Cassix, 
IHust. 1. 1855,226; pi. xxxviii. — Passercuhts rostratus, 11 uur», I J . R. Rep. IX. Birds, 
44G. — IIeeihiaxx, X. vi. 46. 

Sp. Ciiar. Bill very long (0.55 of an inch above). Whole upper parts and sides of 
head and neck pale grayish-brown, nearly every feather with a darker central blotch, 
darkest alow* the shaft. A scarcely appreciable central stripe in the crown, an obscure 
yellowish-white superciliary, and a whitish maxillary one. Under parts pure white; 



streaked on the breast and the sides of throat and body with dark brown (streak 
paler externally). Under tail coverts unspotted white. Tail and wing feathers and 
wings margined with the color of the back ; the edges of tertiaries rather paler. Length, 
G.00; extent, 9.50; wing, 3.00; tail, ‘2.30. 

Ilah, Coast of California, near San Diego and San Pedro ; Cape St. Lucas. 

Though having some resemblance to Passcrcvhts, and without the acute, 
graduated tail feathers of other Ammmlromi, this bird resembles the latter 
genus most closely in bill and claws, as well as in habits, in which it is 
very different from Passcrcultis. 

1 found them plenty at San Pedro and San T)iego at all seasons, and 
duuht whether they migrate at all. They frequented the shores of the 
bays and the sea-beach, also coming familiarly about buildings near the 
water, feeding on any seeds and insects they could find. On the beach 
they run along the sand in the rows of drift-weed, etc., seeking food, and 
rarely take flight unless surprised, and only fly a short distance. 1 have 
never seen them alight on bushes or heard them sing, their only note being 
a short chirp. At San Pedro 1 saw them in July feeding their young, but 
never found a nest that 1 was certain belonged to this species. This bird is 
a winter resident at Cape St. Lucas, where Mr. Xantus found it in abun- 
dance ; but not in summer, although they probably breed near. 
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Passerculus guttatus, Lawrence. 

THE ST. LUCAS FINCH. 

Passerculus guttatus, Lawrence, Annals N. Y. Lyceum, N. H. VIII. May, 18G7, 473. 

Si\ Char. Male. The plumage above is of a dull grayish-brown, the centres of the 
feathers blackish; a stripe of pale yellow runs from the bill to the eye, a longer stripe of 
pale yellow extends from the under mandible down the side of the throat; the throat is 
white, and is separated from the yellow stripe by a line of dark brown spots; tail and 
wings umber-brown, the latter margined with dull pale fulvous ; breast, upper part of 
abdomen, and sides conspicuously marked with elongated spots of dark brown, the lower 



part of the abdomen white ; the under tail coverts white, sparingly streaked with brown ; 
bill dusky yellow, the culmen dark brown ; iris dark brown ; legs pale brown. Length, 
5.15; wing, 2. GO ; tail, 2.00; tarsi, 0.80. 

Hab. Lower California, San Jose, Collected by John Xnntus, December, 1859. 
(Type, spec, in Mus. Smith. Ins., No. 26,615 ) 

Iii the size and form of its bill only, this species resembles P. rostra tus ; 
above it is very much darker, and differs from all its allies in the obscure 
grayish coloring of these parts, with no reddish-brown, and in having its 
under plumage more closely and fully spotted. Nothing is known of its 
habits, 'which, however, are probably much like those of P. rostral us , with 
which it was associated when killed. 


Genus FOCECETES, Laird. 

Pooccetes, Baird, B. B. Be]). IX. Birds, 447. 

Gen Char. Bill rather large; upper outline slightly deeurved towards the end, lower 
straight ; commissure slightly eoncave. Tarsus about equal to the middle toe ; outer toe. a 
little longer than the inner, its claw reaching to the concealed base of the middle claw; 
hind toe reaching to the middle of the middle claw. Wings unusually long, reaching to 
21 
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the middle of the tail, as far as the coverts, and pointed ; the primaries considerably longer 
than the secondaries, which are not much surpassed by the tertiaries; second and third 
quills longest ; first a little shorter, about equal to the fourth, shorter than the tail, the 



outer feathers scarcely shorter; the feathers rather stiff; each one acuminate and sharply 
pointed ; the feathers broad nearly to the end, when they are obliquely trunc ate. Streaked 
with brown above everywhere ; beneath, on the breast and sides. The lateral tail feather 
is white. 


Pooecetes gramineus, Gmelix. 

THE GRASS FINCH; BAY-WINGED BUNTING. 

Frforjilla (jraminrn, Gmei.in, Syst. Xat. I. 1788, 922. — Emhrrizn graminca, Wilson, Am. Orn. 
IV. 1811, 51; pi. xxxi. f. 5. Arn. f Birds Amor. III. 1841, 65 ; pi. 159 . — Zonotrichia 
r/raminra, Bonaparte, List, 1838. — IIicermann, 1\ R. Rep. X. vi. 47. — Newberry, 
VI. iv. 85. — Pooartcs ynnnhmts, Bairu, I\ R. Rep. IX. Birds, 447. — Cooper and 
Suckle y, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 200. 

Sp. Char. Tail feathers rather aeute. Above light yellowish-brown ; the feathers 
everywhere streaked abruptly with dark brown, even on the sides of the neck, which are 
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paler. Beneath yellowish-white; the breast and sides of neck and body streaked with 
brown. A faint light superciliary and maxillary stripe ; the latter margined above and 
below with dark brown ; the upper stripe continued around the ear coverts, which are 
darker than the brow n color elsew here. Wings with the shoulder light chestnut-brown, 
and with two dull w hitish bauds along the ends of the coverts ; the outer edge of the 



secondaries also is white. Outer tail feather, and edge and tip of the second, white. 
Length, about G.25 ; extent, i).75 ; wing, 3.50. Iris brown; bill brown, paler below; feet 
whitish-brown. 

I lab. United States, from Atlantic to Pacific; or else one species to the high central 
plains, and another from this to the Pacific (var. conjinis, Baird, differing in grayer hues, 
legs and wings longer, bill more slender and straigliter, streaks on the breast narrower). 

I found this bird wintering in the Colorado Valley in considerable numbers, 
but it disappeared by April. I have not seen them near the coast, and 
they seem to seek the interior valleys chiefly in summer. Their favorite re- 
sorts are grassy meadows and open woods or orchards, where the grass grows 
high ; they also seek food along roads when migrating. I am not sure 
whether they breed in this State, but think they do towards the north. 
Their nests (in the East) are built on the ground under tufts of grass, and 
usually sunk below the surface ; they are formed principally of withered 
wiry grass, lined with softer grass and hairs. The eggs, four or five, are 
white, with several shades of dark reddish-brown scattered in spots, chiefly 
at the larger end. They probably raise several broods annually, and do 
not migrate much from the Middle Atlantic States. (Xuttall.) 

Their song is quite frequent, and resembles that of the canary, though 
less loud and varied. They also sing sometimes late in the evening. They 
feed much along roads, and are fond of dusting themselves in such places, 
running along instead of flying when followed. 

According to Dr. Xewberry they are common in the Sacramento Val- 
ley in summer and fall, but I have not observed them myself in the Sierra 
Nevada. They do not go very far north, and the only late record of their 
occurrence south of the United States is at Oaxaca in Western Mexico. 
They have not yet been observed in the West Indies. 
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Genus COTURNICULUS, Bonaparte. 

Cotumiculus, Bonaparte, Geog. List, 1838. (Type, I YinrjiUa passcri na , Wilson.) 

Gen. Ciiar. Bill very stout and short. Tcrtials almost equal to the primaries. 
Claws small, weak ; hinder one shorter than its digit. Outstretched feet not reaching 



C. passcri nus. 


the tip of the tail. Tail feathers not stiffened, graduated, short. Upper parts generally 
streaked, blotches on interscapnlar region very wide. Breast and sides generally streaked 



more or less distinctly. Edge of the wing yellow. Wings short, reaching little beyond 
base of tail. Primaries and secondaries nearly' equal. 

Two species are confined to the eastern side of the continent, and a 
third is found throughout the United States. There are others in South 
America. 
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Coturniculus passerinus, Wilson. 

THE YELLOW-WINGED SPARROW. 

Fringilla passerina, Wilson, Ain. Oni. III. 1811, 76 ; pi. xxvi. f. 5. — Coturniculus passerinus, 
Bonaparte, List, 1838. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IN. Birds, 450. — Heermann, X. 49. — 
Kennerly, X. vi. 28. — Ember iza passerinus, Audurox, Syn. 1839. In. Birds Amer. 
111. 73 ; pi. 162. 

Fringilla savanarum , “ Gmelin,” Xuttall, Man. I. 1832, 494, 2d ed. 1. 1840, 570. 

Sr. Ciiau. Upper parts brownish-rufous, margined narrowly and abruptly with ash- 
color ; reddest on the lower part of back and rump ; the feathers all abruptly black in the 
central portion ; this eolor visible on the interscapular region, where the rufous is more 
restricted. Crown blackish, with a central and superciliary stripe of yellowish tinged 
with brown, brightest in front of the eye. Bend of wing bright yellow, lesser eoverts 



tinged with greenish-yellow. Quills and tail feathers edged with whitish ; tertiaries much 
variegated. Beneath, brownish yellow, nearly white on the middle of the belly. Feath- 
ers of the upper breast and sides of body with obsoletely darker centres. Length about 
5 00; extent, 8 25; wing, 2 50; tail, 2.00. Iris brown; bill slate-color, reddish below; 
feet brown. Young streaked below. 

/ fab. Eastern United States to Central Plains, valleys of Gila and Colorado, Cali- 
fornia. 

Xuttall mentions this bird as an inhabitant of “ Oregon,” but- later collec- 
tors have not found it west of the Pocky Mountains, with the exception of 
Dr. Kennerly, who obtained one at Williams Fork of the Colorado, in Feb- 
ruary. lie remarks that they were in some places quite numerous, going in 
ilocks of five or six or more. I did not obtain or see the bird at Fort Mo- 
jave. It is known only as a summer visitor east of the Rocky Mountains, 
reaching Pennsylvania after the middle of May, and singing from trees in 
gardens, etc., somewhat like the purple finch, though less vigorously. Their 
nest is fixed on the ground among grass, composed of loose dry herbage, 
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and lined with liair and root fibres. The eggs, five, are grayish-white, 
spotted with brown. (Nuttall.) 

They migrate north to hit. 42°, east of the mountains, and may be found 
in this State west of the Sierra Nevada. Ileennaim mentions them as 
“ abundant,” but probably means to the eastward. I am, however, informed 
that Mr. Hepburn has taken several specimens in California. 


Genus AMMODROMUS, Swainson. 

Ammodromus, Snvainson, Zool. Jour. III. 1827. (Type, Oriolus car.dacutus, Gmelin.) 

Gex. Char. Bill very long, slender, and attenuated, considerably curved towards the 
tip above. The gonys straight. The legs and toes are very long, and reach considerably 
beyond the tip of the short tail. The tarsus is about equal to the elongated middle toe ; 



A raudaculus. 


the lateral toes equal, their claws tailing considerably short of the base of the middle one ; 
the hind claw equal to the lateral one. Wings short, reaching to the base of the tail ; 
much rounded ; the secondaries and tertials equal, and not much shorter than the prinia- 



A cauJacutus. 
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ries. The tail is short ami graduated laterally ; each feather stiffened, lanceolate, and 
acute. 

Color. Streaked above and across the breast ; very faintly on the sides. 

The typical species (2) are confined to the Eastern coast. A. rostratus 
differs in having a very stout bill and notched tail ; A. Samuel is resembles 
Mclospizct in color, with the bill and wings of Ammodromus 


Ammodromus Samuelis, Baird. 

Ammodromus Samuelis, Baird, Pr. Boston Soe. X. II. for June, 1S58. In. P. R. Rep. IX. 

Birds, 455. In. Birds of X. Amcr. ; pi. 71, f. 1. 

Sp. Ciiar. Somewhat like Melospiza Ilcermanni , hut considerably smaller. Bill 
slender, attenuated, and aeute. Tarsus not longer than middle toe and claw. Above 
streaked on the head, back, and rump with dark brown, the borders of the feathers paler, 
but without any rufous. Beneath, bluish-white ; the middle of the breast, with sides of 
throat and body, spotted and streaked with blackish-brown. "Wings above nearly uniform 



dark brownish rufous. Under tail coverts yellowish -brown, conspicuously blotched with 
blackish. An ashy superciliary stripe, becoming nearly white to the bill, and a whitish 
maxillary one ; the crown with faint grayish median line. Length, 5.00 ; wing, 2.20 ; 
tail, 2 35. 

Hah. California, lat. 38°, near the coast. 

Nothing is known of the habits of this species. 


(I exits CHONDESTES, Swain sox. 

Chondrstrs, Swaixson, Phil. Mag. I 1827, 435. In. Fauna Bor. Amer. II. 1831 . {Type, 
Choiulestrs strirjrrtus, Swaixsox, equal to Fringilhi ymmmaea. Say.) 


Gen. Chau. Bill swollen ; both outlines gently curved ; the lower inaudible as high as 
the upper ; the commissure angulatcd at the base, and then slightly sinuated. Lower 
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mandible rather narrower at the base than the length of the gonys ; broader than the 
upper. Tarsi moderate, about equal to the middle toe ; lateral toes equal and very short, 
reaching but little beyond the middle of the penultimate joint of the middle toe, and lall- 



C grammaca . 


ing considerably short of the base of the middle claw. Wings long, pointed, reaching 
nearly to the middle of the tail ; the tertials not longer than the secondaries; the first 
quill shorter than the second and third, which are equal. The tail is moderately long. 



considerably graduated, the feathers rather narrow, and elliptically rounded at the end. 
Streaked on the back. Head with well-defined large stripes. Beneath white, with a 
pectoral spot. 

The typical species is the only one known, and it lias a wide range over 
tlie continent, from the Mississippi Valley to the shores of the Pacific east 
and west, and from Oregon to Mexico north and south. 
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Chondestes grammaca, Say. 

THE LARK FINCH. 

F ringilla grammaca, Say, Long’s Expod. IL ZNTts. I. 1823, 139. — Chondestes grammaca , Bona- 
parte, List, 1838. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 450. — Herrmann, X. vi. 48. 

Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 200. — Ember iza arammaca, Audubon, 

Birds Amcr. III. 1841, 63 ; pi. 158. 

Chandcstes strigatus, Swainson, Philos. Mag. I. 1827, 435. 

Sp. Ciiar. Hood chestnut, tinged with black towards the forehead, with a median and 
a superciliary stripe of dirty whiti.di. Rest of upper parts pale grayish-brown, the inter- 
scapular region streaked with dark brown. Beneath white, a round spot on the upper 
part of the breast, a maxillary stripe, and a short line from the bill to the eye, continued 



faintly behind it, black. A white crescent under the eye, bordered below by black, and 
behind by chestnut. Tail feathers dark brown, tipped broadly with white. Length, 7.00 ; 
extent, 11.50 ; wing, 3.75. Iris brown; bill horn-brown, bluish below ; feet whitish. 

Hah. From Wisconsin and the prairies of Illinois to the Pacific Coast ; south to Texas 
and Mexico. 

I did not observe this bird in the Colorado Valley, though one was 
obtained at Fort Yuma during the Mexican Boundary Survey, on tire 30th 
of December ; and, as I found large flocks of them in the valleys of San 
Diego County in February, I have no doubt that they winter in the 
southern part of the State, though not as far north as Sail Francisco. They 
reach the Columbia River east of the Cascade Mountains early in May, and 
breed in this State from near San Diego northward in the sheltered valleys, 
and at Santa Barbara. I have not found their nests in this State, but have 
met with many of them from Missouri west, through Kansas and Ne- 
braska, in May and June. They build on the ground, constructing their 
nests chiefly of grass ; the eggs are white, with scattered hair lines and 
spots of brown near the large end, if I remember rightly. 

25 
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In the spring the males sing very sweetly, more like the canary than any 
other bird, hut with an occasional harsh note intermingled They frequent 
open plains, but usually near trees, and often alight on them in Hocks. 
Their food consists chieily of grass and other seeds which they find on the 
ground 

They are more similar in habits to the grass finch than to any other bird, 
and resemble this species somewhat in colors also. 



Z. kurophrys. 


Genus ZONOTRICHIA, Swainson. 

Zonotriehia, Sw.unson, Fauna Bor. Am. II. 1831. (Type, Emberha leurophrys , Forster.) 

Gen. Chau. Body rather stout. Bill conical, slightly notched, somewhat compressed, 
excavated insi le, the lower mandible not so deep as the upper ; gonys slightly convex ; 
commissure nearly straight. Feet stout ; tarsus rather longer than middle toe ; the lateral 



Z. hucophrys. 
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toes very nearly equal Hind toe longer than the lateral ones; their claws just reaching 
to base of middle one. Inner claw contained twice in its toe proper ; claws all slender 
and considerably curved. "Wings moderate, not reaching to the middle of the tail, lmt 
beyond the rump ; secondaries and tertials equal and considerably less than longest pri- 
maries; second and third quills longest; first about equal to the fifth, much longer than 
tertials. Tail rather long, moderately rounded ; the feathers not very broad. Back 
streaked. Bump and under parts immaculate. Head black, or with white streaks en- 
tirely ditlerent from the back. 


Frlngillrt Oambelii, Nuttall, Man. I. 2d cd. 1840, 55G. (California) — Zonnirivhia GanMh\ 
Gambel, J. A. N. Sc. 2d Series, 1. Dec. 1847, 50. — Baird, I\ K. Bep. IX. Birds, 400. 
1b. Birds of N. Amer. ; pi. 09, f. 1. — Kenner ly, X. iv, 28. — IIeerjiann, X. vi. 48. — 
Cooper and Suckley, Xll. iii. Zool. of W. T. 201. 

“ Zonotrichia lencoplirys of older authors on the West Coast birds, not of Forster (Eastern). 
— Newberry, Zool. Cal. and Or. Koutc; 1\ B. Rep. VII. iv. 1857, 87. — Nuttall, 
Mail. I. 2d cd. 554. 

Sf, Ciiar. Head above, and a narrow line behind the eye to the occiput, black ; a 
longitudinal patch in the middle of the crown, and a line above the eye, the two continent 
on the occiput, white. Lores gray. Sides of the head, fore part of breast, and lower neck 
all round, pale-ash, lightest beneath and shading insensibly into the whitish of the belly and 


chin ; sides of belly and under tail coverts tinged with yellowish-brown. Jnterseapular 
region streaked broadly with dark chestnut brownish. Edges of the tertiaries brownish- 
chestnut. Two white bands on the wing. 

Female similar, but smaller; immature male with the black of the head replaced l»v 
dark chestnut brown, the white tinged with brownish-yellow. Length, 0.50 ; extent, 9.50; 
wing, 3.25; tail, 3.12. Iris brown ; bill brown, below yellow; feet pale brown. 

Hah. Kocky Mountains to the Pacific Coast. 


Zonotrichia Gambelii, Nuttall. 


THE WESTERN WHITE-CROWNED FINCH. 



Adult. 


In the Colorado Valley, at Fort Mojave, I found this bird quite common 
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throughout winter, and some remaining as late as May 15th, Imt T could 
find no nests, and doubt very liiueli whether they build l here, as they all 
seem to desert the coast south of Santa Cruz, during summer. In winter 
they abound through all the inhabitable country south of San Francisco, 
and in summer wander to the summits of the Sierra Nevada, and the 
regions north of the Columbia, a few remaining near San Francisco in 
the cold district, subject to the sea breeze at that season. 

Near the mouth of the Columbia I found a nest of this bird in June, 
1854. It was built in a bush, not more than a foot from the ground, 
formed of grasses neatly interwoven, and lined with softer materials. The 
eggs, if my memory of them is correct, were four or live in number, white, 
with thinly scattered dark spots near the large end. 

The song of this species is loud but short, and remarkably melancholy. 
It may be heard during the whole year at intervals, and frequently at night, 
when its sad tone seems peculiarly suited to the darkness. 

They are familiar little birds, the flocks spending most of the cool months 
around dwellings and barns, find I have been told that they sometimes build 
in gardens. 


Zonotrichia leucophrys, Forster. 

THE WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW. 

Emberiza leucophrys , Forster, I’hil. Trans. LXII. 1772, 3S2, 426. — Fringilla leucophrys , 
Swainson, Fauna Bor. Amer. 11.255. — Audubon, Orn. Biog. II. 1S34, S8; pi. 114. 
Zonotrichia leucophrys, Swainson, Bonaparte, List, 1S38. — Baird, Birds N. Amer. 
458. 


Sr. Char. Very similar to Z. Gambdii, as above described, but the white stripe from 
bill over eye, instead of being continuous, is interrupted by a short black line reaching 



from the black stripe on each side the head to the anterior portion of the eve. Size 
and proportions of Z. Gambdii. 
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1 1 ab. Eastern portion of all Xortli America from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlan- 
tic ; Cape St. Lucas in 'winter. 

This very close ally of Z. Gambclii is well known in the Eastern United 
States as a Southern migrant; in the spring breeding abundantly in Labra- 
dor and the shores of Hudson’s Bay. The habits and song are very similar 
to those of Z . Gambclii , and the mode of nesting almost identical. 

The occurrence of this species at Cape St. Lucas in winter is a very curi- 
ous fact in geographical distribution. (Baird.) 


Zonotrichia coronata, Pallas. 

THE GOLDEN-CROWNED SPARROW. 

Emhcriza coronata , Pallas, Zoog. Rosso-Asiat. II. 1811, 44 ; plate. 

Embcriza ntricapi'lla, Audubon, Orn. Biog. V. 1839, 47 ; pi. 394. (Not of Gmelin.) — Erin- 
gillu atricapilla , Audubon, Syn. 1839, 122. Ib. Birds Ainer. III. 1841, 1G2; pi. 193. 

Eringilla anrocapilla, Nuttall, Man. I. 2d u(l. 1840, 555. — Zonotrichia aurocapilla , Bona- 
parte, Cunsp. 478. — Newberry, Zool. Cal. and Or. Route, P. R. Rep. VI. iv. 1857, 
88 . 

Zonotrichia covonata ) Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 4GI. — IIeermann, X. vi. 48. — CoorER 
and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 201. 


Sp. Char. Iluotl, from bill to upper part of nape, pure blaek ; the middle longitudinal 
third occupied by yellow on the anterior half, and a pale ash on the posterior. Sides and 
under parts of head and neck, with upper part of breast, ash-color, passing insensibly into 
whitish on the middle of the body ; sides and under tail coverts tinged with brownish. A 
yellowish spot above the eye, hounded anteriorly by a short black line from the eye to 



the black of the forehead. This yellow spot, however, is reduced to a few feathers in 
spring dress. Intcvsrapulnr region, with the feathers streaked with dark brown, suffused 
with dark rufous externally. Two narrow white bands on the wings. Length about 
7.00; extent, 9. SO ; wing, 3.25. Iris brown; bill brown, paler below ; feet pale brown. 

Ilab. Pacific Coast from Russian America to Southern California, and Cape St. Lucas ; 
east of the Rocky Mountains (?). 
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I met with a few of this species wintering as far south as San Diego, 
associating with Z. Gambdii , hut much less familiar, as they di<l not come 
about the house, but kept among the dense thickets. They were at that 
time silent, and though I have seen them north of the Columbia in May, I 
never heard them utter any song. 

According to Ileermann, they sometimes breed in California, as lie men- 
tions tinding a nest near Sacramento. “ It was composed of coarse stalks of 
weeds, and lined internally with hue roots. The eggs, four in number, arc 
ashy-white, marked with lines of brown umber, sometimes appearing black 
from the depth of their shade, and covered also with a few neutral tint 
spots.” 

I saw none of this species near the summit of the Sierra Nevada. 


Genus JUNCO, Wag leu. 

JuncOy Wag lick, Isis, 1831. (Type, Frinyttht n'ncmt, Swa insox.) 

Xipfinu, Audubon, Syn. 1839. (Type, Embcriza hi/emalis , Gmeltn.) 

Gen. Char. Bill small, conical ; culmen curved at the tip ; the lower jaw quite as 
high as the upper. Tarsus longer than the middle toe ; outer toe longer than the in- 
ner, barely reaching to the base of tlie middle elaw. Hind toe reaching as tar as the 
middle of the latter; extended toes reaching about to the middle ot* the tail. Wings 
rather short, reaching over the basal fourth of the exposed surface of the tail ; primaries, 
however, considerably longer than the nearly equal secondaries and tertials. The second 



J Or f "onus 


quill longest, the third to fifth successively but little shorter; first longer than sixth, 
much exceeding secondaries. Tail moderate, a little shorter than the wings ; slightly 
emarginate and rounded. Feathers rather uaiTOw, oval at the end. Xo streaks on 
the head or body; color above uniform on the head, back, or rump, separately or on all 
together. Belly white ; outer tail leathers white. 
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Two other species of snow-bird, much resembling the J. Oregonus , inhabit 
tlie Kocky Mountains; one visits the Atlantic States in winter, and several 
occur in Mexico. 


Junco Oregonus, Townsend. 

THE OREGON SNOW-BIRD. 

Frintjilla Orrrjona, Townsend, J. A. N. Sc. VII. 1S37, 1SS. — Strnfhus Oregonus, Hon a parte, 
List, 1838. — Newberry, Zool. Cal. and Or. Route, F. K. Rep. VI. iv. 1857, 88. — 
Xijrftaa Orrgomt, Audubon, Syn. 1839, 107. Ib. Birds Amcr. III. 1841, 91 ; pi. 1G8. — 
Cabanis, Mus. Ilein. 1851, 134. — Junco Oregonus , Sclater, Pr. Zool. Sor. 1857, 7. — 
Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 460. — Iyennerly, X. iv. 28. — IIeermann, X. vi. 47. 
— Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 202. 

Sp. Char. Head and neck all round sooty-black \ this color extending to the upper 
part of the breast, but not along the sides under the wings. Interscapular region ot the 
hark and exposed surface of the wings dark rufous-brown. A lighter tint ol the same on 



the sides of breast and belly. Rump brownish-ash. Outer two tail feathers white ; the 
third with only an obscure streak of white. Length, G.oo ; extent, 9.00 ; wing, 3. on. 
Iris brown ; bijl llesh color, tip dark ; feet brownish-white. 
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I lab. Pacific Coast of thi‘ United States to the eastern side of tlio Rocky Mountains. 
Stragglers as far east as Fort Leavenworth in winter, and Great Rend of Missouri. 

Tli is species is abundant in winter throughout most parts of t he State, 
and resides in summer in the mountains, probably down to the 32d parallel, 
though T have not determined its residence along the coast farther south 
than Monterey. That locality is very cool, and an extensive forest of pines 
coming down to the coast favors the residence of several Northern birds 
during summer. At San Diego 1 observed them uutil April 1st, when they 
probably retired to the high mountains visible a few miles hack from the 
coast. A lew also visit the Colorado Valley in winter. 

On the Coast Mountains south of Santa (Tara I found many of them breed- 
ing in May, 1SG4 ; one nest 1 saw near the west base of the mountains, 
on the loth, containing young just ready to fly. It was built in a cavity 
among the roots of a large tree on a steep hank, formed of leaves, grasses, and 
tine root-fibres, and covered outside with au abundant coating of greeu moss, 
raised above the general surface of the ground. The old birds showed such 
anxiety that I was induced to hunt for the nest nearly an hour before I 
found it, being satisfied from their actions that it was there, though very 
hard to find. The moment T saw it the young Hew out in all directions, 
and their parents seemed more alarmed than ever. 

On May 20th I discovered another nest on the very summit of the moun- 
tains, probably a second laying, as it contained hut three eggs. It was 
slightly sunk in the ground under a fern (77ms), and formed like the other, 
hut with less moss around the edge; some cow’s and horse’s hair was 
also used in the lining. The eggs were bluish-white, with blackish and 
brown spots of various sizes thickly sprinkled on the larger end, measuring 
0.74 X 0.60. According to Tleermaun, they build in hushes. 

The only song of this species is a faint trill, much like that of the ehip- 
ping sparrow (Sjrizclla social is ), delivered from the top of some low tree in 
March and April. At other times they have merely the sharp chirp or call- 
note by which they are easily distinguished from most other sparrows. 
Though migrating so far south in winter, they also remain during winter at 
least as far north as the Columbia River, frequenting the vicinity of houses 
and barns, in great numbers, especially when the snow is on the ground, 
and then meriting the name of their Eastern cousin, which usually appears 
in the United States only in the season of snow. 

They probably raise two broods in this State, and at Puget’s Sound 
I have seen young fledged as early as May 24th. 

According to Dr. Cones, this species is an exceedingly abundant winter 
resident in Arizona, arriving at Fort Whipple early in October, and becom- 
ing very numerous in a short time. They remain until the middle of April, 
and stragglers are even seen until May, keeping quietly hidden in out- 
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of-the-way places, like the Eastern snow-bird, until cold weather sets in, 
when they become very familiar, and are to be seen everywhere. 

Dr. Cones found numerous specimens that could only be considered as 
hybrids between this species and the next. Although the two in their 
typical dress are very appreciably different ; yet individuals were met with 
combining the distinctive characters of both. 


Junco caniceps, Woodhouse. 

THE GREY-HEADED SNOW-BIRD. 

Struthus caniceps, Woodiiouse, Fr. A. X. Sc. Phil. 1S52, 202. — Junco caniceps , Baird, 
Birds N. Amcr. 1858, 468. — Coues, Pr. A. X. Sc. 1806, 85. 

Junco dorsalis, Henry, Pr. A. X. Sc. 1858, 117. — Baird, Birds N. Amcr. 467. 

Sr. Char. Bill yellowish, black at the tip. Above dark plumbeous, the head and 
neck all round of this color, which extends (paling a little) along the sides, leaving the 
middle of the belly and erissum quite, abruptly white. Lores conspicuously, but not very 
abruptly darker. Interseapnlar region abruptly reddish chestnut-brown, which docs not 



extend on the wings, except perhaps a faint tinge on some of the greater coverts. Two 
outer tail feathers entirely white ; third with a long white terminal stripe on the inner 
web. Length, 6.00 ; wing, 3.23 ; tail, 3.04. 

Jlab . I tacky Mountains ; from Black Hills to San Francisco Mountains, Xcw Mexico. 

As will be soon by the synonymy above, I combine Junco caniceps and 
dorsalis into one species; in this following the conclusions of Dr. Cones, 
after a careful investigation of the type specimens of both, and an extensive 
series of skins. The first-mentioned name having priority is retained for 
the species. It has a close relationship to a Mexican species, J. chicrcus, 
as well as to one from Central Yucatan, recently described by Mr. Salvin, 
but appears sufficiently distinct. 

As stated in the preceding article, undoubted hybrids have been met witli 
between this species and J. Orccjonv.s. One of these, described by Dr. Coues, 
26 
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lias the general appearance of canircps ; the head and neck being slaty-gray, 
not black; the lores blackish in contrast, etc. There is, however, a large 
dorsal area colored as in Orcyonus , while the sides are strongly tinged with 
pinkish-fulvous, as in Oregon hs, instead of being plain cinereous-gray like 
the throat, as in ert weeps. Other specimens exhibit still different degrees of 
combination of the characters of the two species. (Baird.) 

Genus POOSPIZA, Cabanis. 

Ponspiza , Caraxis, Wiegmann’s Arcliiv, I. 1847, 340. (Type, Emteriza mgro-rufa , Onn., or 
Pipilo per sonata, S w ainsox.) 

Gen. Cii.ut. Bill slender, conical, both outlines gently curved. Under jaw with the. 
( litres considerably inflected ; not so high as the upper. Tarsi elongated, slender ; con- 
siderably longer than the middle toe. Toes short, weak; the outer decidedly longer than 


the inner, but not reaching to the base uf the middle daw. Hind toe about equal to the 
middle without its claw. All the claws compressed and moderately curved. Wings 
rather long, reaching about over tin* basal fourth of the exposed portion of the rather long 



/ 


P. bili neat a. 



P. bilineata. 
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tail. Tertiaries ami secondaries about equal, and not much shorter than the lengthened 
primaries ; the second to fifth about equal ami longest ; the first considerably shorter, and 
longer than the seventh. Tail long, slightly emarginate, graduated ; the outer feather 
abruptly shorter than the others. Feathers broad, linear, and rather obliquely truncate 
at the ends, with the corners rounded. 

Color. Uniform above, without streaks. Beneath white, with or without a black 
throat. Black and white stripes on the head. 


Poospiza bilineata, Cassin. 

THE BLACK-THROATED SPARROW. 

Emberiza bilineata , Cassix, IV. A. X. Sc. Phil. V. Oct. 1850, 104; pi. iii. (Texas.) Ip.. 

Illust. I. v. 1854, 150; pi. xxiii . — Poospiza bilineata , Sclateu, IV. Zool. Soc. 1857, 7. 

— B Alien, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 470. — IIeekiiann, X. v. 14. 

Sr. Char. Above, uniform unspotted ashy-gray, tinged with light brown ; purer and 
more plumbeous anteriorly. Under parts white, tinged with plumbeous on the sides, and 
with yellowish-brown about the thighs. A sharply defined superciliary and maxillary 
stripe of pure white, the former margined internally with black. Loral region black, 



passing insensibly into dark slate on the ears. Chin and throat between the white maxil- 
lary stripes black, extending on the upper part of the breast in a rounded outline. Tail, 
black, edged externally with white. Bill blue. Length, 5.75 ; extent, 8.00 ; wing, 2.50 ; 
tail, 2.90. Iris brown ; bill black, bluish below ; feet brownish. 

Hab. Valley of Rio Grande and of Gila, to Mojave River, California. 

On the Barren, treeless, and waterless mountains that Border the Colorado 
Valley, this was one of the few Birds enlivening the desolate prospect with 
their cheerful presence. They were nowhere numerous, But generally seen in 
pairs or small parties Bopping along the ground under the scanty shrub- 
bery . In winter they descended to the hills near the Colorado, where the 
males, perched on a low hush, sang short but lively ditties toward spring. 

In crossing the Providence Lange, in May, I found a nest containing 
white eggs, which I have little doubt Belonged to this species. 
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Poospiza Belli, Cassin. 

BELL’S FINCH, 

Embcriza Bdli , Cassin, IT. A. N. Se. Phil. V. Oct. 1850, 104 ; pi. iv. (San Diego, Cal.) — 
Poospiza Bdli , Sclatek, Pr. Zuol. Soc. 1857, 7 . — Baird, P. K. Ivcj>. IX. Birds, 470. — 
Kennerly, X. iv. 29. — IIeermann, X. vi. 46. 

Sr. Ciiau. Upper parts generally, with sides of head and ncek, uniform blui>h-ash, 
tinged with yellowish-gray on the crown and back, and with a few obsolete dusky streaks 
on the intcrseapular region. Beneath, pure white, tinged with yellowisli-brown on tin* 
sides and under the tail. Eyelids, short streak from the bill to above the eye, and small 
median spot at the base of bill, white. A stripe on the sides of throat and spot on the 



upper part of the breast, witli the loral space and region round the eyes, plumbeous black. 
Tail feathers black ; the outer edged with white. Wing feathers all broadly edged with 
brownish-yellow ; the carpal joint tinged with yellowish-green. Bill and feet blue. Length, 
6.00; extent, 9.00 ; wing, 3.00. Iris brown ; bill brown, pale below ; feet brown. 

Hab. California and Valley of Gila and Colorado to Fort Thorn. North to hit. 38° 30', 
in Sacramento Valley. 

The extensive thickets, called chaparral, which cover barren dry tracts for 
miles, in all the southern half of California, are the favorite resorts of this 
little bird. There they pick up a living from small seeds, and probably 
insects, being apparently quite indifferent as to water, or depending on that 
dropping from the foliage after dews and fogs. They may be seen running 
rapidly, or rather hopping along the ground, with tail carried perfectly erect, 
and at the least alarm seeking the friendly thicket. They reside all the 
year in the same localities, and are numerous on the island of San Nicolas, 
eighty miles from the main-land, though l saw none on the other islands, 
except one on Santa Barbara. 

In spring the males sing a low, monotonous ditty from the top of a favor- 
ite shrub, answering each other from long distances. Their nest, built about 
three feet from the ground, is composed of grasses and slender weeds, lined 
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with hair, etc. The eggs, about four, are pale greenish, with reddish-brown 
dots thickly sprinkled over. At San Diego 1 found the young hatched on 
May 18th, but think they are often earlier. 



It is a common bird in the chaparral of Santa Clara Valley, and, accord- 
ing to Heennann, along Cosumnes Diver. 

We give above the details of external structure of P. Belli , to show the 
difference from P. bilinccita . 


Genus SPIZELLA, Bonaparte. 

Spizdht, Bonaparte, Geog. and Comp. List, 1838. (Type, Fringtila Canadensis , Latiiam.) 
Spimtes, Caiianis, Mus. Hein. 1851, 133. {Type, Frintjilhi soda l is, Wilson.) 

Gi*:n. Char. Bill conical, the outlines slightly curved ; the lower mandible not so deep 
as the upper, the commissure gently sinuated ; the roof of the mouth not knobbed. Feet 



.S montiroln. 
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slender ; tarsus rather longer than the middle toe ; the hind toe a little longer than the 
outer lateral, which slightly exceeds the inner; the. outer eiaw reaching the base of the 
middle one, and halt* as long as its toe. Claws moderately curved. Tertiaries and sec- 
ondaries nearly equal ; wing somewhat pointed, reaching not quite to the middle of the 



tail. First quill a little shorter than second and equal to the fifth ; third longest. Tall 
rather long, moderately forked, and divaricated at the tip ; the feathers rather narrow. 
Back streaked ; rump ami beneath immaculate. Hood generally uniform. 

One species of this genus ( S ’. pmilla , the field sparrow), which is not found 
on this side of the mountains, visits the Atlantic States in summer. It is, 
however, closely allied to our S. Brcurri , which replaces it in our fauna. 


Spizella monticola, Gmelin. 

THE MOUNTAIN OK TREE-SPARROW. 

Frinfjilla monticola, Gmelin, Syst. Nat. 1. 912, 1788. — Sjrizrfla monticola , Baird, I\ R. Rep. 
IX. Birds, 472. — Kennerly, X. iv. 29. — Cooeer and Suckley, XII. iii. Zuol. of \V. 
T. 203. 

Frinfjilla Canadensis, Latham, Index Orn. I. 1790, 434. — Nuttall, Man. I. 2d ed. 572. — 
Emberiza Canadensis, Swainson, Fauna Bor. Am. II 1831, 252. — Audubon, Birds 
Amer. III. 1841, 83 ; pi. ICO. 

Frmjilla arborca , Wilson, Am. Orn. II. 1810, 12 ; pi. xii. f. 3. 

Sr. Char. Middle of back with the feathers dark brown centrally, then rufous, and 
edged with pale fulvous (sometimes with whitish). Hood and upper part of nape con- 
tinuous chestnut; a line of the same behind the eye. Sides of head and neck ashy. A 
broad light superciliary band. Beneath whitish, with a small circular blotch of brownish 
in the middle of the upper part of the breast. Edges of tail feathers, primary quills, and 
two bands across the tips of the secondaries, white. Tertiaries nearly black ; edged exter- 
nally with rufous turning to white, near the tips. Length, G.25 ; extent, 9.00 ; wing, 3.00. 
Iris brown ; bill black ; lower mandible yellow. 
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Ihih. Eastern North America to the Missouri; Kockv Mountains to Little Colorado 
River, New Mexico ; Sierra Nevada and Cascade Mountains (?). 



Although not contained in the collections of any late explorers within 
this State, it is quite probable that this bird visits California in winter, and 
may even remain during summer about the summits of the Sierra Nevada, 
where I thought I saw them in September, I860, though not successful in 
obtaining a specimen. I also saw them, as I thought, near the month of the 
Columbia in the winter of 1854, and Dr. Suckley obtained at the Dalles in 
January, 1855, what lie identified with the description of this species. 

I11 the Atlantic States it is a winter visitor, having at that season much 
the same habits as the chippy (S. social is), but towards spring displaying 
considerable musical talent, singing something like the yellow-bird (G. tris- 
tis), though with less variety. (Xuttall.) 

They retire far north in summer, breeding around Hudson’s Bay, and 
in the Mackenzie River country to the Arctic Ocean, where, according to 
Hutchins, the nest*is like that of S. social is, and the eggs pale brown, with 
darker spots. They probably breed in the Rocky Mountains, lat. 39°, where 
they were found in August, by Lieutenant F. T. Bryan, U. S. A. 


Spizella socialis, Wilson. 

THE CHIPPING SPARROW. 

Fritirjillu social is t Wilson, Am. Orn. II. 1810, 127 ; pi. xvi. f. . r >. — Nutt all, Man. I. 2d cd. 
574. — Spizrlla social is, Bonaparte, List, 1838. In. Conspectus, 1850, 480. — Laird, 
P. 11. Rep. IX. Birds, 473. — Herrmann, X. vi. 48. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. 
Zool. of W. T. 203. — Emluriza social! s, Ar or bon, Ryn. 1839. In. Birds Amer. III. 
1841, 80; pi. 165. 

Sr. Char. Rump, back of neck, and sides of head and neck, ashy. Interscapnlar 
region with black streaks, margined with pale rufous. Crown continuous and uniform 
chestnut. Eurehead black, separated in the middle by white. A white streak over the 
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eve, and a black one from the base of t lie bill through and behind the eye. Under parts 
unspotted whitish, tinged with ashy, especially across the upper breast. *1 ail feathers and 
primaries edged with paler, not white. Two narrow white hands across the wing coverts. 



Bill black. Length, 5.60 ; extent, 8.75 ; wing, 2.87. Iris brown ; bill black, below brown; 
feet whitish. 

Hub. North America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Tins truly sociable little sparrow, commonly known as the “ chippy,” from 
its short and constant chirp, is quite as abundant in the northern part of Cali- 
fornia, and north at least to lat. 4 ( J°, as on the Atlantic side of the continent. 
I found them wintering in the Colorado Valley in large numbers, but not 
near San Diego. It is, however, quite probable that they winter in other 
parts of the interior, as they reach San Francisco by the first of April with- 
out appearing at San Diego. They spend the summer, and build in all the 
northern half of the State, preferring the vicinity of oak groves and gardens, 
coming familiarly about the doorstep to pick up crumbs, and building their 
nest in low branches of fruit-trees or garden shrubs. It is neatly formed of 
grass, rather thinly interwoven, and lined almost always with horse-hairs. 
The eggs are four or five, bright greenish-blue, with a few light and dark 
brown spots, chiefly at the larger end. They raise two or even three broods 
annually, in the Atlantic States. 

The only song of this bird is a low trill, usually beard from the top of a 
tree during the still warm morning. 

In autumn they collect into large flocks, and frequent open woods, pas- 
tures, etc. 1 found flocks of them on Catalina Island in June, but could 
discover no nests, and, as they were all old birds, concluded that they for 
some reason had forgotten to migrate. 

Dr. Cones found this species breeding abundantly at Tort Whipple, Ari- 
zona, arriving there in March, and remaining until November. In a large 
series of skins collected by him, he found a decided difference in the young 
from those of Eastern specimens, the color of the crown being more like that 
of S. monfiroht. As, however, the adults of the two regions could not be 
distinguished from each other, lie did not venture to give the Arizona bird 
a separate name. 
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Spizella Breweri, Cassin. 

BREWER’S SPARROW. 

Emberiza pallida, Audubox, Orn. Biog. V. 1S39, GG; pi. 398, f 2. Ib. Synopsis, 1839, 

Ib. Birds Amcr. III. 1841, 71 ; pi. 161. — Heermaxx, I j . R. Rep. X. vi. 48. (Not of 
Swain son, 1S31.) 

Spizella Breweri, Cassin, Pr. A. N. Sc. VIII. Feb. 185G, 40 . — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. 

* Birds, 475. — Iyexxerly, X. iv. 29. — Newberry, VI. iv. SS. 

Sr. Char. Smaller than 5. social is. Back and sides of hind neck ashy. Prevailing 
color above pale brownish-yellow, with a tinge of grayish. The feathers of back and 
crown streaked with blackish. Beneath whitish, tinged with brown on the breast and 
sides, and an indistinct narrow brown streak on the edge of the chin. Ear coverts brown- 



ish-yellow, margined above and below by dark brown. Crown with median and super- 
ciliary ashy-white stripe. Length, 5.38 ; extent, 7.38 ; wing, 2.50. Iris and feet brown; 
bill black, brown below. 

Hab. Rocky Mountains of United States to the Pacific Coast. 

Spizella pallida , Swainson, Fauna Bor. Amer. II. 1S31, 251, only differs 
from S. Bracer i in having the marking more distinct, and in not having 
brownish shafts to the feathers of the sides of body, besides being confined, 
according to Baird, to the east side of the Rocky Mountains. Dr. Cones (Pr. 
Phil. Ac. 1SG6) is satisfied of their difference. 

At Fort Mojave I found small flocks of this species after March 20th, fre- 
quenting grassy spots among low bushes, and a month later they were sing- 
ing, much in the style of a canary, hut more faintly ; they probably remain 
in the valley all summer. Dr. Kennerly obtained one along Williams Fork 
of the Colorado, in February, so that they probably winter there, as do sev- 
eral other birds found by him, hut which I did not find at Fort Mojave 
in winter, though situated in a lower and milder valley. Drs. Heennann 
and Newberry also found them common in the Sacramento and Tejon 
Valleys in autumn. Dr. Cones met with them in small numbers at Fort 
"Whipple, Arizona, where they breed. 
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Spizella atrigularis, Cabanis. 

THE BLACK-CHINNED SPARROW. 

Spinilcs atrigularis, Cabaxis, Mrs. Ilcin. 1S51, 133. — Spizrlla atrigularis, Baird, Birds N. 
Amcr. 185S, 470. — Codes, l*r. Ac. N. Sc. 1800, 87. 

Strut hus at rimcntalis, Coren, J*r. Ac. N. Sc. 1854. 67. Spfcdla n. Codes, Ibis. ISOa, 

118, 1 64. 

Spizella cana , Baird, MSS. — Codes, Tr. Ac. N. Sc. 18G6, 88. 

Sr. Ciiar. Adult male. Tail elongated, deeply forked, and divaricated ; general color 
bluish-ash, paler beneath and turning to white on the middle* of the belly. Interscapular 
region yellowish-rusty, streaked with black. Forehead, loral region, and side of head as 
far as eyes, chin, and upper part of throat, black. Mouth and tail feathers very dark 



Adult. 


brown, edged with ashy. Edges of coverts like the back. Bill red. Length, 5.50 ; wing, 
2.50 ; tail, 3.00. Iris black ; legs and feet brownish black. 

Young birds, and perhaps the female, without the black marks on the face. 

I Tab. Fort Whipple, Arizona ; Cape St.. Lucas, ami the highlands of Mexico to the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 



This species is but little known, and is probably not very abundant in its 
area of distribution. According to Dr. Cones, it reaches the vicinity of 
Prescott, Arizona, in April, and remains till October, collecting towards 
autumn in small Hocks. The note is said to be more sweet and melodious 
than in any other of the genus. Nothing is known of the nesting of the 
species, though it is quite probable that the eggs resemble those of S. jntsilla. 
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Genus MELOSPIZA, Baird. 

Mclospiza, Baird, Birds N. Amcr. 1858, 476. (Type, Fringilla melodia .) 

Gen. Char. Bill conical, very obsoletely notched, or smooth ; somewhat compressed. 
Lower mandible not so deep as the upper. Commissure nearly straight. Gonys a little 
curved. Feet stout, not stretching beyond the tail ; tarsus a little longer than the middle 



M. melodta. 


toe ; outer toe a little longer than the inner ; its claw not cpiite reaching to the base of the 
middle one. llind toe appreciably longer than the middle one. Wings quite short ami 
rounded, scarcely reaching beyond the base of the tail ; the tertials considerably longer 
than the secondaries ; the quills considerably graduated ; the fourth longest ; the first not 



M. melodia. 
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longer than tlie tcrtials, and almost tin* shortest of’ the primaries. Tail moderately long, 
and considerably graduated ; the leathers oval at the tips. Crown and back similar in 
color and streaked ; beneath thickly streaked. Tail immaculate. 


Melospiza Heermanni, Baird. 

THE CALIFORNIAN SONG-SPARROW. 

Melospiza Heermanni, Baird, T. K. Rep. IX. Birds, 478. In. Birds N. Amor. pi. 70, f. 1. 

Sp. Char. General tint of upper parts olivaceous-brown, streaked with dark brown 
and ashy-gray. The crown is brown, with a superciliary and median stripe of dull gray, 
the former lighter; nearly white anteriorly; each feather of the crown with a narrow streak 
of dark brown. Intersrapulars dark brown in the centre, grayish on the margin. Rump 
grayer than upper tail coverts, both with obsolete dark streaks. There is a whitish max- 
illary stripe, bordered above ami below by one of dark brown, with a similar one from 



M Ileennanni. 

behind the eye. The under parts are white ; the breast and sides cf body and throat 
streaked with dark brown. On the middle of the breast these marks are rather aggre- 
gated so as to form a spot. Xo di>tinct white on tail or wings. Length, G.50 ; extent, 
8 50; wing, 2.75 ; tail, 3.00. Iris brown; hill bom-brown, bluish below, edge and angle 
yellow ; feet pale brown. 

Hub. California, from Mojave River and San Diego to Sail Francisco. 



ilf. Gould ii. 


Melospiza Gouldii , Baird, I\ Ii. Bep. IX. Birds, 1S5S, 470, and Birds of X. 
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Amer. pi. TO, f. 2, is based on a specimen closely resembling M. fleer maun i, 
but much smaller, the skiu measuring only 4.70 inches ; wing, 2.10 ; tail, 
2.38; while the bill and feet are nearly as large as in M. Hccrmanni. It 
was sent from England by Mr. John Gould, labelled “ California,” and may 
possibly be a southern dwarfed specimen from the peninsula. None that I 
have collected, even in the most southern localities, are nearly so small, the 
wing being always at least half an inch longer. 

Specimens from Mojave Fiver, San Diego, Santa Barbara, S. B. Island, 
and San Francisco differ only in the comparative stoutness of their bills, 
which seems insufficient to distinguish more than one species, and may de- 
pend on age. 

This species is the representative of the genus in all the southern half of 
California, except Colorado Valley, being found in every locality where 
there are thickets of low bushes and tall weeds, especially in the vicinity of 
water, but coming familiarly about gardens and houses if unmolested by its 
enemy the cat. Their usual resort is on the ground under the shade of 
plants, where they industriously scratch for seeds throughout the day, rarely 
tlying more than a few yards, and never deserting their homes from one end 
of the year to the other. 

Occasionally, especially in spring, they perch on some low bush or tree 
and sing their lively and pleasing melodies, lbr an hour at a time, each song 
being a complete little stanza of a dozen notes, and frequently varied or 
changed entirely for another of similar style, but quite distinct. There is 
no difficulty in distinguishing their songs when once heard, although no 
two birds sing precisely alike. There is a similarity of tone and style in 
all the species of J Idosinza proper, that has led former observers to consider 
them as of only one species, when taken in connection with their similar 
colors and habits. 

The nest of this species I cannot positively describe, though I found 
one at Santa Cruz in June, which I have little doubt belonged to it. It 
was built in a dense blackberry-bush, about three feet from the ground, 
formed of a thick wall of grasses and bark, lined with finer grasses. There 
were but two eggs, smoky white, and densely speckled with dull brown. 1 
waited for more eggs to be laid, but on my next visit found that it bad been 
robbed. 

“ Zonotrichia gmtata of Ileermann, P. It. Bep. X. vi. 47, refers chiefly to 
tliis species, which lie collected in Tejon Valley, while he did not obtain the 
true guttata ( rvfina , which see). 

Though this bird was abundant around Santa Cruz, I only found two 
nests after much searching. The first, built on a willow, close against the 
tree, and three feet from the ground, contained four eggs partly hatched 
on May 11th. (I had seen newly fledged young on the 7th.) It was com- 
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posed of coarse dry stems and leaves, lined with finer grass and horsehairs, 
outside five inches wide, four high, inside two and a half wide, two deep ; 
eggs pale green, blotched and spotted with purplish-brown, chiefly at the 
large end ; their size 0.02 X 0.82 inch. The ground color is paler and spots 
darker than those of Z. Gamhclii , and the whole coloring much darker than 
those of M. fullax. This was probably an old nest used for a second brood. 

I found another similar nest, also with four eggs, in a thicket, six feet up, 
as late as July 10th, doubtless a second brood. 


Melospiza rufina, Brandt* 

THE RUSTY SONG-SPARROW. 

“ Emleriza rufina , Brandt, Desc. Av. Rossic. 183G, tab. II. 5, Sitka.” Bonaparte. 

Fringilla cinrna (Gmelin), Audubon, Orn. Biog. V. 1839, 22; pi. 3‘JO. Ib. Svn. 1S39. 
119. Ib. Birds Amer. III. 1841, 145 ; pi. 187.— (?) Fringilla cinerca, Gjielin, 1. 1788, 
922. 

Frinyilla ( Passerella ) guttata, Xuttall, Man. I. 2d cd. 1840, 581. — Zoitotrichia guttata, Gam- 
bel, J. A. N. Sc. I. Dec. 1847, 50. 

Melospiza rufina , Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 180. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. 
of \V. T. 204. 

Si\ Ciiar. Bill slender. Similar in general appearance to M, IIccrinanni y but much 
more rufous, the colors more blended. General appearance above light rufous- brown, the 
interscapular region streaked very obsoletely with dark brownish rufous, the feathers of 
the crown similar, with still darker obsolete central streaks. A superciliary and very o1>- 
scure median crown stripe, ashy. Under parts brownish- wliite ; the breast and sides of 



throat and body broadly streaked with dark brownish-rufous ; darker in the centre. A 
light maxillary stripe. Sides of the body tinged strongly with the colors of the rump, and 
leaving only a narrow space of the belly white. Under coverts brown. Length, G.75 ; 
extent, 8.75 ; wing, 2.70 ; tail, 3.00. Iris, bill, and feet brown. 

Ilab. Russian America, to Sierra Xevada, California, lat. 35 5 . 


This is the more northern and mountain -loving representative of the song- 
sparrows, being resident in the higher Sierra Xevada, and on the borders of 
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the evergreen forests towards the Columbia and northward, where it is the 
only species, and common down to the level of the sea.* I there found 
them having habits and songs entirely similar to those of the Eastern M. 
mdodia , and also of the M. Hccrmanni. I never succeeded in finding a 
nest, these forest birds being more artful in concealing their treasures than 
those that have become accustomed to the society and protection of man- 
kind, when many species, usually wild, select the garden as the safest place 
for building in. In the mild winters, usual near the Columbia, these birds 
do not show any disposition to emigrate, but come more familiarly around 
the house when the snow has buried their usual supply of food. 


Melospiza fallax, Baird. 

THE MOUNTAIN SONG-SPARROW. 

Zonotrichia fallax, Baird, Pr. A. N. Sc. Ph. VII. June, 1S54, 119. (Pueblo Creek, New 
Mexico.) 

(?) Zonotrichia fasciata (Gmelix), Gambel, J. A. N. Sc. Ph. 2d Scries, I. 1847 , 49 . 

Melospiza fallax , Baird, P. 11. Rep. IX. Birds, 481. — Kexnekly, X. iv. 29 ; pi. 27, f. 2. 

Sp. Ciiar. Similar to Z . Hccrmanni , but with wings longer in proportion, and bill 
smaller. Dark centres to the pale rufous streaks of the feathers of upper and under surfaces 
obsolete or wanting. Superciliary light stripe ash-color anteriorly. Length, 6,25 ; ex- 



tent, 8.25 ; wing, 2.75 ; tail, 2.87. Iris brown; bill horn-brown, paler below; feet pale 
brown. 

Ilab. Itoeky Mountain region, from Fort Thorn to the Colorado. Fort Tejon (?). 

Were it not for the difference in proportions, this species might he con- 
sidered one of those bleached varieties of an allied species, inhabiting the 
torrid and dry Colorado Valley ; but the want of intermediate forms between 


* I have seen a specimen obtained at Marysville, in spring, by Mr. Gruber. 
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it and M. ITccrmanni entitles it to distinction. It resembles most nearly the 
Eastern M. mclodia. In habits and song there is no appreciable difference 
from those of the other species. A nest built in a willow thicket was com- 
posed of bark, tine twigs, and grass, lined with hair. The eggs are bluish- 
white, blotched and streaked with reddish-brown, measuring 0.74 X 0.55 
inch. 


Melospiza Lincolnii, Audubon. 

LINCOLN'S FINCH. 

Fringilla Lincolnii Audubon, Orn. Biog. II. 1834, 539; pi. 193. — Ncttall, Man. I. 2d cd. 
1 840, 569. — Pcuora Lincolnii, Audubon, Svn. 1839, 113. Ib. Birds Amcr. III. 1841, 
116; pi. 177. — Melospiza Lincolnii, Baird, 1*. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 482. — Ivexnerly, 
X. iv. 29. 

Sp. Char. Crown chestnut, with a median and two lateral or superciliary ash-eolored 
stripes ; each feather above streaked centrally with black. Back with narrow streaks of 
black. Beneath white, with a maxillary stripe curving round behind the ear coverts, a 
well-defined band across the breast, extending down the sides, and under tail coverts, 
brownish yellow’. The maxillary stripe margined above and below wdth lines of black 



spots. The throat, upper part of breast, and sides of body, wdth streaks of black, smallest 
in the middle of the former. There is a chestnut stripe hack of the ear, streaked with 
black. The pectoral bands are sometimes paler. Length, 5.75; extent, 7.50; wing, 
2.60. Iris and bill brown ; feet brownish-white. 

Ilab . United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; and south through Mexico to 
Guatemala. 


Flocks of this species passed near San Diego on their way northward 
about March 25th, keeping during the day among the grass, rather shy and 
silent. They had indeed very much the same habits as a Passcrculus , in 
which genus Bonaparte puts them. They differ much in their migratory 
habits, gregariousness, and general form from other J [clospizas, and will 
probably merit the generic distinction suggested by Baird for this and an 
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Eastern species under the name of irrfospha, though this species does not 
seem, while with us, to frequent marshes like the other and typical species. 

Dr. Ivennerly found them in winter in New Mexico, and some probably 
winter in California, though I saw none in the Colorado Valley. I have not 
seen nor heard of them during summer in this State, and they seem to go 
very far north to breed, as Audubon found them in Labrador. There they 
had much the habits of J f. mclodui, and a similar song. The young were 
Hedged by the 4th of July, and the nest and eggs are still undescribed. 


Genus FEUC-S3A, Vudubon. 

Pcnean , Audubon, Synopsis, 1S39. (Type, FringiUa rtRtivalis.) 

Gen. Char. Fill moderate. Upper outline and commissure decidedly curved ; gonys 
nearly straight. Legs and feet small ; the tarsus about equal to the middle toe ; the lat- 



eral toes equal, their claws falling considerably short of the middle one ; the hind toe 
reaching about to the middle of the latter. The outstretched feet reach only to the mid- 
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die of the tail. The whip is very short, reaching only to the base of the tail : the longest 
tertials do not exceed the secondaries, while both are not much short of the primaries; 
the outer three or tour quills are graduated. The: tail is considerably longer than the 
wings ; it is much graduated laterally ; the leathers, though long, are peculiarly narrow, 
linear, and clliptically rounded at the ends. 

Color beneath plain whitish or brownish, with a more or less distinct dusky line each 
side of the chin. Above with broad obsolete brown streaks or blotches. Crown uniform, 
or the feathers edged with lighter. Inner tail feathers with obsolete transverse dusky bars. 

A species visits the Southeastern States, and another occurs from Texas 
to Arizona. 


PeuCcea ruficeps, Cassis. 

THE RED-CAPPED FINCH. 

Ammodromus ruficeps, Cassis, IV. A. X. Sc. VI. Oct. 1S52, 184 (California). In. Illust. I. 
v. 1854, 135 ; pi. xx. — Hlermaxs, 1\ R. Rep. X. vi. 40. — Peucrca ruficeps , Baird, P 
R. liep. IX. Birds, 486. 

Sr. Char. Above brownish-ash. The crown and nape uniform brownish-chestnut. 
The interseapnlar region and neck with the feathers of this color, except around the mar- 
gins. A superciliary ashy stripe, whiter at the base of the bill. Beneath, pale yellowish- 
brown, or brownish-yellow, darker and more ashy across the breast and on the sides of 



the body ; middle of belly and chin lighter ; the latter with a well-marked line of black on 
each side. Under tail coverts more rufous. Length, 6.2.5 ; extent, 7.50 ; wing, 2.25 ; tail, 
2.85. Iris brown ; bill horn-brown, bluish below ; feet whitish. 

Hub. Coast of California to Sierra Xevada ; Catalina Island ; San Francisco, rare ; 
Cosimmcs River ; south to Alexieo. 

I have only met with this species on Catalina Island in June, a few 
keeping about the low bushes, feeding on the ground, and very difficult 
even to get a sight of. I heard them sing a few musical notes that remind- 
ed me of those of the Cyunospka. They ilew short distances only, and in 
habits seemed more like the Mdospkft. Their favorite resort, like that of 
the Eastern species, may, perhaps, he pine woods. 
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Feucaea Cassinii, Woodhouse. 

CASSIN’S FINCH. 

Zonotrichia Cassinii, 'Woodiiouse, Pr. A. X. Sc. VI. April, 1852, 60 . — Passa'culus Cassinii, 
Wooduo use, Sitgreaves’s Report, 85. — Pataca Cassinii, Baird, Birds N. Amer. 185S, 
485. 


Sr. Char. Above light chestnut, all the feathers margined and tipped with bluish- 
gray. Interscapular and crown feathers with a narrow streak of brown. Beneath white, 
tinged with ash across the breast, and with brown towards the tail. An obsolete light 



superciliary stripe, and a narrow dusky maxillary one. 'Tail feathers obsoletely blotched 
with bluish-white at the end. Bend of wing yellow ; lesser coverts tinged with greenish- 
yellow. Length, G.OO ; wing, 2.C5 ; tail, 2.75. 

Ilctb. Southern Texas, and west to the' Gulf of California. 

This species, a close relation to the Eastern P. cvstivalis , though of 
paler colors, and longer wings and tail, is hut little known, only a few speci- 
mens having been obtained, and nothing recorded of its habits. 


Sub-Family 1 ’ ASSEREL LI XLE. 

Char. Toes and claws very stout ; the lateral claws reaching beyond 
the middle of the middle one ; all very slightly curved. Bill conical, the 
outlines straight ; both mandibles equal ; wings long, longer than the even 
tail, reaching nearly to the middle of its exposed portion. Hind claw longer 
than its digit, which is nearly as long as (he middle toe ; tarsus longer than 
the middle toe. Brown above, either uniformly so, or faintly streaked ; 
triangular spots below. 

Professor Baird has formed this sub-family to embrace the single genus 
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Passcrclla, believing that it differs essentially from all those included in 
the other sub-families, in the length of its lateral toes and the size of its 
claws, which characters arc somewhat allied to those of J'ipilo and Xantho - 
obtains. 


Genus PASSERELLA, Swainsox. 

Pusstnlla, Sw'ainson, Class. Birds, II. 1837, 288. (Type, Fmirjilla iUnm , Menu km.) 

Gf.n. Chau Body stunt. Bill conical, not notched, the outlines straight; the two 
jaws of equal depth ; roof of under mandible deeply excavated, and vaulted ; not knobbed. 
Tarsus scarcely longer than the middle toe ; outer toe little longer than the inner, its 



P. Towtisendii. 


claw reaching to the middle of the central one. Hind toe about equal to the inner lat- 
eral ; the claws all long, and moderately curved only ; the posterior rather longer than 
the middle, and equal to its toe. Wings long, pointed, reaching to the middle of the tail ; 



P iliara. 
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the tertials not longer than the secondaries; second and third quills longest; first etjual to 
the tilth. Tail very nearly even, scarcely longer than the wing. Inner claw contained 
scarcely one and a halftimes in its toe proper. 

Color . Rufous or slaty; obsoletcly streaked or uniform above; thickly spotted with 
triangular blotches beneath. 


FassereUa Townsendii, Audubon. 

TOWNSEND’S SPAKK0W\ 

Fringilta Townsendii, Ac n cno \, Orn. Biog. V. 1839,236 ; pi. 424, f. 7. — In. Birds Amur. 111. 

1841, 43; pi. 187. — F ring ilia (Passirella) Townsendii , Nutt all, Man. I. 2d ed. 1840, 

533. — Pusscrella Townsendii, Bonaparte, Oonsp. 1850, 477. — Bai RD, P. It. Pep. IX. 

Birds, 489. — IIeermann, X. vi. 47. — Cooler and Suck lev, XII. iii. Zool. of \V. 

T. 204. 

Frimjilla merulouks , Vigors, Zool. Blossom (Monterey), 1839, 19. 

Kmheriza Unidaschtusis , Gmi:li\, 1. 875, probably has some relation to the present species. 

It L based on the Aunalaska Bunting, of Pennant, Arctic Zool. II. 364. 

Sp. Char. Above, very dark olive-brown, with a tinge of rufous, the color continuous 
and uniform throughout, without any traces of blotches or spots ; the upper tail coverts 
and outer edges of the wing and tail feathers rather lighter and brighter. The under 
parts white, but thickly covered with approximating triangular blotches like the back, 



sparsest on the middle of the body and on the throat ; the spots on the belly smaller. 
Side almost continuously like the back ; tibia? and under tail coverts similar, the latter 
edged with paler. Claws all very large and long; the hinder longer than its toe. hirst 
and sixth quills about equal. Length about 7.25 ; extent, 10.00 ; wing about 3.00. Iris 
and feet brown ; bill black, yellow at base below. 

llab> Pacific Coast of the United States as iar south as Monterey. 

This bird is only a winter visitor in the lower country near the Columbia, 
but probably spends the summer in the Cascade Mountains, between April 
and October. Specimens have been killed near Sail Francisco in winter. 
While with us they are rather shy and silent birds, frequenting the woods 
and thick bushes, where they are constantly scratching among the dead 
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leaves, gaining a scanty subsistence from seeds and insects. I have seen 
either this or the next species as far south as San Diego in winter, and no- 
ticed its arrival near San Francisco about October 20th. 


Passerella megarhynchus, Baird. 

THE LARGE-BEAKED SPARROW, 

Passerella sclustacca, Baird (in part), P. K. Rep. IX. Birds, 490. (Fort Tcjon.) 

Passerella megurhynchm , Baird (same rol.), 925. In, Birds X. Amer. pi. lxix. f. 4 ( schis - 
tacea , f. 3 ) . 9 

Sp. Ciiar. Bill very thick; the upper mandible much swollen at the base ; under 
yellow. Above and on the sides uniform slate-grav ; the upper surface of wings, tail 
feathers, and upper coverts dark brownisli-rulbus ; ear coverts streaked with white. Be- 



P. megarhynchus. 

neatli pure white, with broad triangular, arrow-shaped, and well-defined spots of slate- 
grav like the back everywhere, except along the middle of the belly ; not numerous on the 
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throat. A hoary spot at the base of the bill above the loral region. Length, C.80 ; wing, 
3.08 ; tail, 3.40. 

Ilab. Fort Tejon, California, and northward in the Sierra Nevada. 



F. schistacea. 


I saw several of this species towards the summits of the Sierra Nevada in 
September, 18 G 3 , but from the difficulty of shooting them without destroy- 



ing the specimens, in the dense thickets they frequented, I did not succeed 
in preserving any. As far as I noticed, their hahits were similar to those of 
the I\ TownscncUi , and they had no song at that season. 



P. schistacea. 
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sixgixg nuns — osctxe.s. 


This species lias usually been considered a variety of 1\ schistarca , hut the 
figures we give on the preceding page will sufficiently show the difference. 
The true schistacca belongs to the Rocky ^Mountain region, and lias a much 
slenderer bill, as indicated in the figures. 


Genus CALAMOSFXZA IiOXAFARTE. 

Cahnnospiza, Bonaparte, List, 1838. (Type, FringiUn hi col or, Townsend.) 

Gen. Chau. Bill rather large, much swollen at the base; the enlmon broad, gently 
but decidedly curved ; the gonvs nearly straight ; the commissure much angulated near 
the base, then slightly sinuated ; lower mandible nearly as deep as the upper, the mar- 



C. bicolor. 


gins much inflected, and shutting under the upper mandible. Xostrils small, strictly 
basal. Rictus quite stifllv bristled. Legs large and stout. 'Tarsi a little longer than the 
middle toe ; outer toe rather longer than the inner, and reaching to the concealed base of 



C. bicolor. 
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tin* middle claw ; hind too reaching to the base of the middle daw ; hin<l daw about as 
Ion*; as its too. Claws all strong, compressed, and ronsMcrahlv rur\cd. Wings long and 
pointed ; tlif first four nearly equal, and abruptly longest ; tin* tertials nmdi elongated, 
as long as the primaries. Tail a little shorter than the wings, slightly graduated, the leath- 
ers rather narrow and obliquely oval, rounded at the end. 

Color, lilack, with white on the wings. Female, varied. 

This genus is well cluimcterized by the large swollen bill, with its 
curved c oilmen; the large strong feet and claws; the long wings, a lit- 
lle longer than the tail, and willi the tertials as long as the prima- 
ri the lirst four quills equal and abruptly longest; lhe tail short and 
graduated. 

The only group of North American Splr.dl lna\ with the tertials equal to 
tlw primaries in the closed wing, is ux. This, however, has a dif- 

ferently formed hill, weaker feet, the inner primaries longer and more 
regularly graduated, the tail leathers more acute and shorter, and the plu- 
mage streaked brownish and white instead of black. 


Calamospiza bicolor, Towxsexd. 

THE WHITE-SHOULDERED BLACKBIRD. 

i’rirufiUa tricolor, Town**km», .1 A N Sc. Phil. VII. 1 S3 7 , 189. — < ’alnmospiza tricolor, I! on a 
carte. List, 1838. — Haiku, Hints N. Aincr. 493. — ('on/rfalimt bicolor , Atrnunox, 
Birds Amur. 111. 1841, 195; pi. 201. 

Sr. Ciiais. Male, entirely black ; ;i broad hand cm the wing, with the outer edges of 
the qtdlb and tail feathers, white. 

/' mah, pale brown, streaked with darker above ; beneath, wliite, spotted and streaked 
r ulier sparsely with black on the breast and sides. Throat nearly immaculate. A max- 



i4»rv stripe of black, bon h ‘red abme by white. Region around the eye, a taint stripe 
lu v it, and an obscure crescent back of the car coverts, whitish. A broad lnlvons white 
29 
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bawl arrows the ends of the greater wing coverts. Tail feathers with a white spot at the 
end of the inner web. Length about G.^o ; wing, 3.00 ; tail, 3.20; tarsus, 1.00 ; bill above, 
0.G0. 

Hub High (Vntral Plains to the Porky .Mountains; southwesterly to the Valley of 
Mimbrus and Sonora. Ca])u St. Lucas. 



Fftnale. 


This interesting species spends its time on the ground, associating in large 
flocks, and, according to Xuttall, is one of the sweetest songsters of the 
prairie. The nest is built among the grass, and the eggs are of a beautiful 
bine, sometimes with a few red spots. 


Sun Family SITZLX.E. 

Cium Fill variable, always large, much arched, and with the culmen 
considerably curved ; sometimes of enormous size, and with a great develop- 
ment backwards of t lie lower jaw, which is always appreciably, sometimes 
considerably, broader behind than t lie upper jaw at its base ; nostrils ex- 
posed. Tail rather variable. Fill generally black or red. AVing shorter 
than in the first group. (Jape almost always much more strongly bristled. 
Few of the species sparrow-like or plain in appearance; usually blue, red, 
or black and white ; seldom (or never '{) streaked beneath. 

This division embraces several large and gayly colored genera of sparrow- 
like birds, besides those lie re described, including the splendid cardinal 
birds of Lower California, Mexico, and t lie East. They are all frequenters 
of low shrubbery and the ground, unlike t lie brightly colored tree-finches of 
the first sub-family (Corcothrauxthur), and, besides their differences in habits, 
show a corresponding distinction in having short wings. Some, however, 
especially Guirara, are intermediate in these respects. 
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Genus G-UIRACA, SWAINSOX. 

Guiraca, Swain sox, Zool. Jour. III. Xov, 1S27, 350. (Type, Loxia ever idea, L.) 
CoccoLorus, IS wain sox, Class. Birds, II. 1337, 277. (Same type.) 

Gen. Chau. Bill very large, nearly as liigh as long ; the culmen curved, with a rather 
sharp ridge ; the commissure conspicuously angulated just below the nostril, tin* posterior 
leg of the angle nearly as long as the anterior, both nearly straight. Lower jaw deeper 



G. melanocepjjala. 

than the upper, and extending much behind the forehead ; the width greater than the 
length of the gonys, considerable wider than the upper jaw. A prominent knob in the 
roof of the mouth. Tarsi shorter than the middle toe ; the outer toe a little longer, reach- 



G. Luifoviciana. 
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in<r n ot quite to the base of the middle flaw ; hind toe rather longer than to this base. 
Wings long, reaching the middle o f the tail ; the secondaries and tertials nearly equal ; 
the second ijtiill longest ; the first less than the fourth. Tail very nearly even, shorter 
than the wings. 


Guiraca melanocephala, Swaixsox. 
THE BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK. 


Gmraca mdaiiocijJtala, Swainson, Syn. Mcx. Birds, Philo*. Mag. 1 1827, 43s. — Baird, P. 
It. Hep. IX Birds, 493 — Cooper and Sl’CKI.ev, XII. iii. Zool. of \V. T. 20 G. — Frin- 
qilla mchuiorep/iulfi, Ai uniox, Orn. Biog. I V. 1838, 51!) ; pi. 373. — Corrobonts meluwj- 
n } Jmlus, Ann'n on, Synopsis, 1839, 133. — In. Birds Amer. III. 1841, 214, pi. 206. — 
JIelumanx, P. K. Hep. X. vi. 51. 

Si*. Chau. Head above and on the sides, with chin, back, wings, and tail, black. A 
broad median stripe on the crown, a stripe behind the eye, a well-marked collar on the 



hind neck all round, edges of interseapular feathers, rump, and under parts generally pale 
brownish-orange, almost light cinnamon. Middle of belly, axillaries, and under wing 
coverts, yellow. Belly just anterior to tin* aims, under tail coverts, a large blotch at the 
end of the inner webs of first and second tail leathers, a band across the middle and 
greater wing coverts, some spots on tin* ends of the tertiaries, the basal portions of all the 
quills, and the outer three primaries near the tips, white. 

Ft male, similar, with less black ; wings and tail more olivaceous, the latter unspotted ; 
the black of the head anteriorly replaced by whitish The under wing covert* bright yel- 
low. Length of male, 8.00 ; extent, 12.50 ; wing, 4.25 : tail, 3.50. Iris brown ; hill olive, 
fleshy white at base below ; feet slate-color. 

Hub. High Central Plains from the Yellowstone to the Pacific. Table-lands of Mexico. 

This fine bird arrives in the State near San Li ego about April 12th, and 
is numerous during summer throughout the mountains Loth of the coast 
and the Sierra Nevada, extending its migrations as far as Puget’s Sound 
at least. They are often kept in cages on account of their loud and sweet 
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song, which resembles tluit of the robin, but is louder and shorter. In the 
coast mountains in May their music is delightful, the males vying with 
each other from the tops of the trees, and making the hills fairly ring with 
their melody. 

A nest I found .May 12, at the eastern base of the Coast Range, was 
built on a low horizontal branch of an alder, consisting of a few sticks and 
weeds, very loosely put together, and with a lining of roots and grass. The 


Female. 



eggs were only three, pale bluish-white, thickly spotted with brown, densely 
near large end ; size 0.95 X 0.70. According to Heermann, they also build 
in bushes. 

They frequent the ground in search of food, but also live much in trees, 
and feed sometimes on their buds. They are not very gregarious, merely 
assembling in families in the autumn, and, unlike the evening grosbeak 
( Hcspcriphonci ), to which they have much external resemblance, do not fly 
high, nor make any sound when Hying. 

This bird arrived at Santa Cruz, in 18C6, about April 12th, — the same 
day they reached San Diego, three hundred and fifty miles farther south, in 
1862 ; May 23d, I found a young one just Hedged. Xo bird near the coast 
equals this in loudness and sweetness of song, though it is surpassed by the 
bow-bill thrush in variety. 

Dr. Cones states that this bird is a summer visitor to Fort Whipple (Pres- 
cott), Arizona, where it is abundant, remaining until the latter part of 
September. It then frequents the thick brush of ravines, etc., and the 
cottonwood copses of the creek bottom. Its ordinary note, according to the 
Doctor, “resembles that of Cambers partridge, but its song is superb, a 
powerful but melodious succession of clear, rich, rolling notes, somewhat like 
those of the Baltimore oriole.” 
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Guiraca caernlea, Linx^kus. 

THE BLUE GROSBEAK. 

Loxia airulm, Lin.nvuus, Svst. Nut. I. 1706,306. — Wilso.v, Amor. Oni. III. 1811, 78; pi. 
xxiv. f. 6. — Guiraca carttUa, Swainsun, Birds Mcx. in Phil. Mag. 1.1827, -138. — 
NBwmuiKY, P. R. Hep. VI. iv. 88. — Baikd, IX. Birds, 4'.VJ. — Coeval onis carulcua , 
Swainsox, Birds, II. 1837,277. — Audi; box, Birds Amor. III. 1841, 204; pi. 204. — 
Hkbrmaxx, P. R. Rep. X. vi. 51. 

Sp. Ciiar. Brilliant blue ; darker across the middle of the back. Space around the 
base of the bill and lores, with tail feathers, black. Two bands on the wing across the 



Male. 


tips of the primary and secondary coverts, with outer edges of tertiaries, reddish-brown. 
Feathers on the posterior portion of the under surface tipped narrowly with grayisli-wliite. 

Female , yellowish-brown above, brownish-yellow beneath ; darkest across the breast, 
and lightest on the throat. AVing coverts and tertials broadly edged with brownish- 



Femalc. 


yellow. A faint trace of blue on the crown. Length of male, 7.50; extent, 11.00; wing, 
3.75 ; tail, 2.8ft. Iris brown ; bill black, white below ; feet black. 

Hah. More southern United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific, south to Mexico. 
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Everywhere a shy and solitary bird, this brilliant songster is rarely seen, 
although probably scattered throughout California in the warmer months. 
I noticed the first one at Fort Mojave, May 6th, and afterwards saw many 
more frequenting the trees and bushes along the river, and singing a lively 
song, resembling that of the Carpodacvs frontalis. I have also seen them at 
Los Angeles and at Santa Barbara, and they were found at Pit Itiver, in the 



G. carulea. 


extreme northeast corner of the State, by Dr. Newberry. Their nest, as 
seen in the Eastern States, is made in a low bush, and composed of fine 
dry grass, lined with delicate root-fibres or horsehair. The eggs are about 
four (bluish- white), and they raise two broods in the season. (Nuttall.) 

They frequent the banks of streams crossing the great interior plains and 
deserts, where there is little vegetation, except a few bushes, and where such 
brilliant birds seem quite out of place. 



G. carulra 
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Genus CYANOSPIZA, R.unn. 

Cycinospiza , Baird. (Type, Tanayra cynnca , L.) 

Gen. Char. Bill deep at the base, compressed ; the upper outline considerably 
curved ; the commissure rather concave, with an obtuse, shallow lobe in the middle. 
Gonys slightly curved. Feet moderate ; tarsus about equal to middle toe ; the outer lat- 



C amann. 

cral toe barely longer than the inner, its claw falling short of the base of the middle; 
hind toe about equal to the middle without claw. Claws all much curved, acute. Wings 
long and pointed, reaching nearly to the middle of the tail ; the second and third quills 
longest. Tail appreciably shorter than the wings ; rather narrow, very nearly even. 



The species of this genus are all of very small size, and of showy plumage, usually blue, 
red, or green, in well-defined areas. 
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Cyanospiza amoena, Say. 

THE BIDE LINNET. 

Emhcriza a maun, Sat, Long’s Expod. II. 1823,47. — Frmjilla (Spiza) amrrnn, Bonaparte, 
Am. Orn. I. 1823,01 ; pi. vi. f. 5. — Frtwjilla amwmt, Ai duuox, Oni. Biog. V. 1839, 
04, 230; pis. 398 and 429. — Ndttall, Man. I. 2d til. 540. — Spiza anmrni, Bona- 
parte, List, 1838. — Audubon, Synopsis, 1839, 109. In. Birds Amcr. III. 1841, 100; 
pi- 171. — Ueermaxx, P. K. Rep. X. vi. 40. — Cgrninsptzn amoena, Baird, B. K. IL p. 
IX. Birds, 504. — Cooper and Suck ley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 205. 

Sp. Char. Male. Upper parts generally, with tlic head and neck all round, greenish- 
blue; the intcrscapular region darker. Upper part of breast pale brownish-* hestnut, 
separated from the blue of the throat by a faint white crescent ; rest of under parts white. 
A white patch on the middle wing coverts, and an obscurely indicated white band across 



Male. 



Ftmale. 


the ends of the greater coverts. Loral region black. Length about 5.50 ; wing, 3.00 ; 
tail, 2.60. Iris brown ; bill black, bluish below ; feet black. 

Female. Brown above ; whitish beneath, with a trace of a buff pectoral band. 

1 lab. High Central Plains to the Pacific. 

This is an abundant species throughout California, and north to Puget’s 
Sound in summer, arriving at San Diego about April 22d, and remaining 
until October. One which I saw kept in a cage during winter retained its 
blue plumage, unlike the wild birds which are believed to change to the 
plain liues of t lie female in autumn. It is frequently kept in cages, 
and dealers, noticing its similarity of habits and song to t lie Eastern in- 
digo-bird ( O . cyanca ), have absurdly given it that name, though it lias not a 
particle of indigo in its colors. Perhaps they think it merely a faded and 
degenerate variety of that bird, just as Huffonian naturalists considered all 
American animals degenerate forms of those of Europe. Unfortunately, its 
name of lazuli finch is scarcely better understood than that of inn<rva } the 
30 
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celebrated lazuli blue stone of Italy being known to few except foreign 
travellers. 

During the summer there is scarcely a thicket or grove in the more open 
portions of the State, uninhabited by one or more pairs of this beautiful 
species. The male is not very timid, and frequently sings his lively notes 
from the top of some bush or tree, continuing musical throughout summer, 
and in all weathers. The song is unvaried, and rather monotonous, closely 
resembling that of the Eastern C. n/ftnca. 

Their nest is built in a bush not more than three or four feet above the 
ground, formed of fibrous roots, strips of bark and grass, with a lining of 
plant-down or hairs, and securely bound to the surrounding branches. The 
eggs are four or five, white, faintly tinged with blue. At Santa Barbara 1 
found them freshly laid on A i ay r 6th. 

These birds are never very gregarious, though the males arrive in the 
spring in considerable Hocks, travelling at night, and several days before the 
females. The latter are at all times very shy, and so plain in plumage that 
they are very diilieult to obtain, unless on the nest. 

They arrived at Santa Cruz in I860, about April 12th, ten days earlier 
than observed at San Diego in 1802. A nest found May 7th, in a low bush 
close to the public road, and about three feet from the ground, was built 
very strongly, supported by a triple fork of the branch, composed of grass 
blades firmly interwoven, the inside lined with much horsehair and cobwebs. 
The outside measured three inches in height, three and three fourths in 
width ; inside it was two wide, one and three fourths deep. The three eggs, 
partly hatched, were pale bluish-white, and measured 0.75 X 0.56 inch. 


Cyanospiza versicolor, Box apatite. 

THE WESTERN NONPAREIL. 

Spiza versicolor, Bonaparte, Pr. Z. S. 1S37, 120. — Cauanis, Mus. Ilcin. 1851, 148. — Cy- 
anospiza versicolor, Baird, Birds X. Amer. 503. 

Sp. Chau. Male. Posterior half of hood, with throat, dark brownish-red ; inter- 
scapular region similar, but darker. Fore part of hood, lesser wing coverts, back of neck, 
and rump, purplish-blue ; the latter purest blue ; the belly reddish-purple, in places tinged 
with blue, more obscure posteriorly. Feathers of wing and tail dark brown, edged with 
dull bluish. Loral region and narrow frontal line, black. Length, 5 50 ; wing, 2.75 ; tail, 
2.38. 

Female . Similar to that of C. amerna, but distinguished by the absence of the two 
white bands on wings, and by the legs being black instead of dark brown. The bill is 
apparently more curved, and the legs stouter. 

] lab. Northern Mexico, Sonora, and probably Southern Arizona. Cape St. Lucas. 
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Female. 


Male. 


This beautiful bird is not rare at Cape St. Lucas, where it breeds ; the nest 
and eggs, and the habits of the bird itself, likewise, are probably much like 
those of 0. a /nana. 


Pynhuloxhi , Bonaparte, Cons]). 1850, 500. (Type, Cardimdis sinuatus, Bonaparte.) 

Gen. Chau. The bill is verv short and much curved, the culmen forming an arc of a 
circle of sixty degrees or more, and ending at a right angle with the straight gonys ; the 
commissure abruptly much angulated anterior to the nostrils in its middle point; the 
lower jaw very much wider than the upper, and wider than the gonys is long; anterior 


portion of commissure straight. Tarsus longer than middle toe ; outer lateral toes longer, 
not reaching the base of the middle ; wing considerably rounded, first <piill longer than 
secondaries. Tail much longer than the wing, graduated ; the feathers broad, truncate. 
Head e res ted. 

Color ; gray, with red feathers and patches. 


Genus PYRRHULOXIA, Bonaparte. 



P. smuata. 
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The essential character of this genus lies in the greatly curved, very short, 
and broad hill, something like that of Pyrrliula. In other respects like Cur- 
i linalis , hut with less graduated wing and longer and broader tail. 


Fyrrhuloxia sinuata, Bonaparte. 

THE TEXAS CARDINAL. 

Cardinal is shwatus , Bonaparte, Pr. Z. S. Bond. V. 1837, 111 . — Lawrence, Ann. X. Y. 
Lye. 1851, 110. — Cassix, 111. Texas Birds, I. 204; pi. 33. — Pyrrhuhxhi simiata, 
Bonaparte, Consp. 1S50, 500. — Baird, Birds X. Amcr. IS5S, 508. 

Sp. Char. Head with an elongated, pointed crest, starting from the crown. Upper 
parts generally pale asliv-brown ; hood, sides of neck, and under parts of body rather 
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paler. Long crest leathers, bill all round, including lores and encircling the eve, wing 
and tail, dark crimson. Chin and upper part of throat, breast, and median line uf the 
belly, under tail covers, tibiie, edge and inner coverts of the wings, bright carmine red. 
Rill yellowish. 

Female similar, with the under part brownish-yellow; middle of belly and throat only 
tinged with red. Length about 8.50 ; wing, 3.75 ; tail, 4 . 50 . 

Hab. Valley of the Ilio Grande of Texas. Southern Arizoua and Cape St. Lucas. 

This beautiful bird is said to have much of the habits of the common 
cardinal of the Eastern States, and the nest and eggs are scarcely distin- 
guishable. It appears to be very common along the Lower Dio Grande, but 
was observed by Dr. Heermann only once or twice westward of that river, 
though common in Mexico and at Cape St. Lucas. Dr. Coues does not 
mention in his “ lTodroinus ” the authority for its occurrence at Fort Yuma, 
where none of the government collectors seem to have found it, but strag- 
glers might reach there by way of the Gila Itiver, deserts intervening be- 
tween the fort and the wooded portions of the peninsula toward the south- 
west. 

Captain J. P. McCown (in Gassin’s Illustrations) mentions it as a gay, 
sprightly bird, frequenting damp bushy woods, generally in small Hocks ; its 
voice resembling that of the Virginian cardinal, which utters a loud, clear 
whistled note repeated several times, and varied on different occasions. 
Our Canada jay has at times a similar whistle. It is said to be usually very 
shy, as are the males of all these brilliant songsters. The nest and eggs are 
yet undeseribed. 

There does not seem to be more difference between this bird and Cardi- 
nalis than between Carpodacm frontalis and C. jmrpurcus, etc., which are 
considered oHhe same genus. 



C. Virginianus. 
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Genus CARDINALIS, Bonaparte, 

CardinaUs , Bonaparte, Snggio, IS31, (Type, Loxia Cardinal is, Linx.eus.) 

Gen. Ciiau. Bill enormously large ; culmen very slightly curved, commissure sinuated ; 
, lower jaw hrotider than the length of the gonys, considerably wider than the upper jaw, 
about as deep as the latter. Tarsi longer than middle toe ; outer toe rather the longer, 
reaching a little beyond the base of the middle one ; hind toe not so long. Wings moder- 



ate, reaching over the basal third of the exposed part of the tail. Four-' outer quills 
graduated ; the first equal to the secondaries. Tail long, decidedly longer than the wings, 
considerably graduated ; feathers broad, truncated a little obliquely at the end, the cor- 
ners rounded. Colors red. Head crested. (Figure on preceding page.) 

The essential characters of this genus are the crested head ; very large 
and thick hill extending far hack on the forehead, and only moderately 
curved above ; tarsus longer than middle toe ; much graduated wings, the 
lirst primary equal to the secondary quills \ the long tail exceeding the 
wings, broad and much graduated at the end. 


CardinaUs igneus, Baird. 

THE CAPE CARDINAL. 

CardinaUs igneus , Baird, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sc. Pliila. 1S59, 305. — Elliot, 111. I. plate 16. 

Sp. Ciiar. Body bright vermilion-red ; darker on the hack, rum]), and tail. Chin 
and upper part of the throat black ; this color extending along the base of the bill to the 
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nostrils, but not to the forehead. Bill red. Length about 8.50 ; wing, 3.75; tail, 4.50. 
Female duller in color. 

I lab. Cape St. Lucas and Southern Arizona. 



C. igneu <. 

This species, discovered at Cape St. Lucas by Mr. J. Xantus, is very sim- 
ilar to C. Viryinianus, the well -known cardinal grosbeak or red-bird of the 
Eastern United States. It differs, however, in a more swollen bill, and in 



C. Virgin ianus. 

the black of the head not extending along the forehead between the eyes, as 
shown by the above figures. The habits are probably much the same as in 
C. Viryinianus ; the nest and eggs are very similar. This species is in- 
cluded in a collection made by Dr. Palmer at Camp Grant, east of Tucson, 
in Arizona. 


Genus PIPILO, Yieillot. 

Pipilo , Yieillot, Analyse, 1816 (Agassiz). (Type, Fnnr/iUa en/th rophtha hna, Lixxjeus.) 
Kiencria, Bonaparte, Comptes Bendas, XL. 1855, 356. In part. 

Gen. Chau. Bill rather stout; the culmcu gently curved, the gonys nearly straight ; 
the commissure gently concave, with a decided notch near the end ; the lower jaw not so 
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deep as the upper ; not as wide as the gonys is long ; but wider than the. base of the upper 
mandible. Feet large, the tarsus as long as or a little longer than the middle toe; the 
outer lateral toe a little the longer, and reaching a little beyond the base of the middle 
claw. The hind claw about equal to its toe; the two together about equal to the outer 
toe. Claws all stout, compressed, and moderately curved. Wings reaching about to the 
end of the upper tail coverts ; short and rounded, though the primaries are considerably 



P. irythrophthnlmus. 


longer than the nearly equal secondaries and tertials ; the outer four quills are graduated; 
the first considerably shorter than the second, and about as long as the secondaries. Tail 
considerably longer than the wings : moderately graduated externally : the feathers rather 
broad ; most rounded off on the inner webs at the end. 

The colors vary ; the upper parts are generally uniform black or brown ; the under white 
or brown ; no central streaks on the leathers. The liood sometimes differently colored. 



P. e ryth rophthnlm us . 
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Pipilo Oregonus, Bell. 

THE OREGON GROTJND-ROBIN. 

Pipilo Oregonus , Hell, Aim. N. Y. Lyc. V. 1852, 6 (Oregon). — Newuerry, P. R. Rep. VI. 
iv. 89. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 513. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. 
of W. T. 20G. 

Fringilh arctica, Aurunox, Orn. Biog. A. 1839,49; pi. 394 . — Pipilo arctica, Audubon, 
Syiu 1839, 123. In. Birds Amcr. III. 1841, 1G4 ; pi. 194 (not of Swaiiisonl. 

Sp. Char. Upper surface generally, with the head and neek all round to the upper 
part of the breast, deep black ; the rest of the lower parts pure white, except the sides of 
the hodv and under tail coverts, which are. light chestnut brown ; the latter rather paler. 
The outer webs of scapulars (usually edged narrowly with black), and of the superincum- 
bent feathers of the hack, with a rounded white spot at the end of the outer webs of the 



P. Oregonus. 


greater and middle coverts ; the outer edges of the innermost tertials, white ; no white at 
the base of the primaries. Outer web of the first tail feather blaek, occasionally white on 
the extreme edge ; the outer three with a white tip to the inner web. 

Female, with the black replaced by brownish. Length, 8.25; extent, 10.25; wing, 3.40; 
tail, 4.00. Iris red ; bill blaek ; feet brown. 

Hub. ("oast of Oregon and Washington Territories. Northern California? 

I have introduced the description of this species here, because it doubtless 
is found in the northern parts of the State, and the higher Sierra Nevada, 
where I have seen birds which \ supposed to he of this species. In habits 
and notes I have never observed any difference between this and P. meya- 
lont/.r , both having the complaining “ mew,” from which they have obtained 
the name of “ cat-bird ” on this coast, though entirely different in everything 
else from the Eastern cat-bird. The head of this species is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from that of P. nicy a Ion ijx, to which we therefore refer for illus- 
tration of it. 

Mv. J. X. Lord mentions finding a nest of this species (or perhaps P. cur- 

31 
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tints, if at Fort Colville) built “ on top of a stump, round which young 
shoots had grown like a fringe, completely hiding it from the sharpest 
eye.” It contained six eggs. 


Pipilo megalonyx, Baird. 

THE CALIFORNIA GROUND-ROBIN. 

P. mrr/abnyr, Baird, P. R. Hop. IX. Birds, 515. — Kenxijrly, X. iv. 30. — IIecrmann, X. 
vi. 51. — Baird, Birds N. Aincr. pi. lxxiii. (feet entirely too large). — Cores, Pr. A. N. 
Sc. 1SG6, SO. 

Sr. Ciiar. Differs from P. Orer/onus in much greater amount of white on the wings 
and scapulars, the spots ohlong. Outer edge of outer web of external tail feathers white, 
sometimes confluent with that at tip of tail. Concealed white spots on leather of side of 
neck. Claws enormously large, tin* hinder longer than its digit : the hind toe and claw 



reaching to the middle of the middle claw, which, with its too, is as long as, or longer 
than, the tarsus. Inner lateral claw reaching nearly to the middle of the middle claw. 
Length, 8.00 ; extent, 10.50 ; wing, 3.40 ; tail, 4.25 ; hind toe and claw, 0.00. Iris red; 
bill black ; feet pah* brown. 

I la}}. California, and across through the valleys of Gila and Rio Grande, eastward. 

This is a common and resident species in all the lower districts of Cali- 
fornia, and a considerable distance up in the mountains. It also inhabits 
Catalina Island, though it has such short wings that a Right of sixteen miles 
to the main-land would he a rare event for this species. 1 also found a few 
of them on San Clemente Island, twenty-two miles from Catalina, hut not 
on the others. Though found in Xew Mexico, I have seen none in the 
barren district between the ('oast Range and the Colorado, nor in the val- 
ley of that river. 

Their favorite residence is in thickets and oak groves, where they live 
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mostly on the ground, scratching among the dead leaves in the concealment 
of the undergrowth, and rarely venturing far from shelter. They never ily 
more than a few yards at a time, and only a few feet above the ground. 
About towns, if unmolested, they become more familiar, entering gardens 
and making their homes about the houses. They have little musical power, 
the males merely uttering a feeble, monotonous trill from the top of some low 
bush. The nest is made on the ground under a thicket, constructed of dry 
leaves, stalks, and grass mixed with tine roots. The eggs, four or live in 
number, are greenish-white, minutely speckled with reddish-brown. They 
measure 1.00 X 0.70. 

When alarmed they have a note something like the “ mew ” of a cat, from 
which they are popularly known by the name of cat-bird ; and 1 have been 
asked why the eat-birds of this country differ so much in color from those 
of the East. If observers would name from the color instead of the note, 
they would be more correct in comparing it with the Eastern “ chewink,” 
“ towliee,” or “ ground -robin,” — all one and the same bird, with various 
local names (1\ cnjtlirophthalmus ). 


W T e give above figures to illustrate the difference in the size of the claws 
of the feet of Pipilo erythrophthalmits, Oregon ns, and rncgalonjpr. These 
three species, with P. arvtvcvs, form a series of which P. crythraph thulium is 
one extreme, with no wdiite on the wing coverts, and medium-sized claws, 
and P. megulonyx , with its much spotted coverts and long claws, the other. 
How far these are merely geographical varieties of one common species re- 
mains yet to he decided ; here it is not necessary to settle the question, nor 
the relationship of these to several closely allied species from Mexico. 



P. erythrophthalmits . 
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Pipilo Abertii, Baird. 

ABERT’S FINCH. 

Pipilo Abertii, Baird, Stansburv’s Iiep. Great Salt Lake, Zoology, June, 1852, 325 (New 
Mexico), hi. P. It. Hep. IX. Birds, 516. — Ivexnkrly, X, iv. 30; pi. 30. — Herr- 
mann, X. v. 15. — Cotes, Pr. A. N. Se. I860, 90. — Kiencria Abertii, Bonaparte, 
Comptes Bend us, XL. 1855, 356. 

Sp. Chau. General color of upper parts pale brownish or yellowish-red; beneath 
brighter, especially on the under coverts, palest on the middle of the belly. Sides of 



head anterior to eyes, and chin, dark brown. Bill yellowish. Length, 9.25 ; extent, 11.75 ; 
wing, 3.70; tail, 1.85. Iris chestnut ; bill pale brown; leet dark brown. 

I lab. Base of Kocky Mountains in New Mexico ; Valleys of the Gila and Colorado. 

This species is almost the exact counterpart in the Colorado Valley of 
the P.fuscus, the only difference I noticed in habits Being a loud note of 
alarm in this species unlike that of P.fuscus , But remarkaBly similar to that 
of two very distinct Birds of the same valley, namely, Cent unis uroptjyialis 
and Phanopcpla nitons . Like its congener, this species lives almost con- 
stantly on the ground, But seems rather more gregarious, especially in 
winter. 

ABout April 1st I found many of their nests, generally Built in thorny 
shrubs. They were composed of a flooring of coarse twigs or of green herbs, 
and strongly interwoven with strips of Bark, grass, and leaves ; one bird hav- 
ing taken advantage of the recent introduction of horses into the valley to 
obtain a lining of horsehair for its nest. The eggs were in all cases only 
three, Bluish-white, with Brown spots and streaks in a ring near the large 
end, quite variable in number, and measuring 1.00 X 0.70 inch. One nest 
was in a low mesquite-tree, another in a dense cluster ol‘ dead twigs hang- 
ing from a cottonwood. 

The time required for hatching was twelve or thirteen days, and in a fort- 
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night more the young left the nest. 1 found nests with eggs as late as May 
25th, and have no doubt that they raise two or more broods. The song of 
the male, throughout April and May, is precisely like that of the 1\ fuscns , 
and reminded me of the notes of P. Oregonm, and of the Eastern black- 
throated bunting (Euspiza Americana). 



According to Ivennerly, they abound along the Eastern branches of the 
Colorado, but neither this nor any other species has been seen between that 
river and the coast slope, a linear distance of over one hundred miles. 


Pipilo fuscus, Swainson. 

THE BROWN FINCH. 

Pipilo fusen, Swainson’, Fliilos. Mag. I. 1827, 434. In. Anim. in Mcnag. 1S3S, 347. — Cas- 
sin, Ilhist. I. iv. 1853, 124 ; pi. xvii. — Newbekby, ZooI. Cal. and Or. Route, P. It. It. 
Rep. VI. iv. 1857, 89. — Baird, F. It. Rep. IX. Birds, 517. — IIeermann, X. vi. 51. 
— Kiencria fisca, Bonaparte, Coniptes Rendns, XL. 1855, 35G. 

FrimjUUi crissalis. Vigors, Zool. Blossom, 1839, 19 

Ori turns Wrmujcli, Bonaparte, Comptes Rendns, XLIII. 1856, 413. 

Sp. Ciiau. Above, dark olive-brown, the crown with a very slight tinge of scarcely 
appreciable dark rufous. Ruder parts with the color somewhat similar, but of a lighter 
shade, and washed with grayish ; middle of the belly ashy -white ; the under tail coverts 



pale rufous, shading into lighter about the neck and sides of lower belly; chin and upper 
part of throat well-defined pale rufous, margined all round by brown spots, a few of them 
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scattered within the margin. Eyelids and sides of head, anterior to the eye, rufous, like 
the throat. One or two feathers on the lower part of the breast with a concealed brown 
blotch. Outer primary not edged with white. Length, 0.00; extent, 12.00; wing, 3.75; 
tail, 5.00. Iris brown ; feet paler ; bill brown, fleshy below. 

Hab. California, except the more eastern parts. 

This is one of the most abundant and characteristic birds of California, 
residing constantly in all the lower country west of the Sierra Nevada, and 
up to the summits of the Coast Mountains, three thousand feet high, as 
well as high up the slopes of the Sierra, probably to the same elevation. 
The name of Canon finch, given by most authors, seems rather inappropri- 
ate, as it is found plentifully in level districts also, wherever there are trees 
and shrubbery. There they have habits very similar to those of the other 
species, frequenting the ground, and seeking their food among the dead 
leaves, which they much resemble in color. Tliis resemblance serves them 
as a protection from hawks, their hues corresponding as fully with that of 
the earth and dusty foliage, during most of the year, as the dark colors of 
the preceding species do with the gloomy thickets which they inhabit. 
Being less conspicuous in the light, they venture more fearlessly forth and 
feed in open grounds. 

They have little power of song, merely uttering a few quaint chirping and 
hurried notes, as they sit perched on a low bush in spring. 

At San I)iego I saw the first nest with eggs on April 17th ; but some laid 
much earlier, as I found young hatched by the 20th. I afterwards ob- 
served many more, all built in bushes, from two to four feet from the ground, 
and containing but three eggs, except one, which contained four. I have 
also seen them built in low trees, and in a vine growing over the porch of 
a house. The nest is formed of coarse twigs, bark, and grass, thick and 
large, and lined with fine grass and root-fibres. The eggs are pale blue, 
spotted with purplish-brown blotches mostly small and scattered, measuring 
0.90 X 0.G5 inch. 

As remarked by Heermann, the eggs much resemble those of the redwings, 
and are unlike those of other Pipilos ; I am inclined to think that they lay 
four oftener in the more northern parts of their range than near San Diego. 
I also believe that they raise two broods, as their abundance would indicate 
it. According to Newberry, they are common along streams throughout 
the Sacramento Valley (probably to near lat. 41°). At Santa Cruz, in 18GG, 
I also found young of this species hatched as early as April 18th. 

Professor Baird is strongly inclined to the opinion that the coast species 
of California is not the true fusca of Swainson, in which case the name will 
become P. crissalis, Vigors. 'Whether, as suggested, the true fusca be the P. 
mcsolcuea remains yet to be decided by a critical examination of the various 
closely allied North American and Mexican brown Pipilos. 
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Pipilo mesoleucus, P>aird. 
THE CANON FINCH. 


Pipilo mesoleucus, Baird, Pr. Ac. N. Sc. VII. 1854, 119. In. Birds Amcr. 1858, 518 ; pi. 
xxix. — Coues, Pr. A. N. Sc. 1800, 00. 


Sp. Char. Above, nlivaecous-brown, with a grayish tinge ; hood dull chestnut, con- 
spicuously different from the back. Sides beyond the edge of the wing like the back, but 
paler ; posteriorly, and about, the vent and under tail coverts, pale brownish-red. The 
ashy olive-brown of the sides scarcely meets across the breast, the lower portion of 



which, with the upper belly, is rather pure white. The chin, throat, and upper part of 
the breast pale yellowish-rufous, spotted on the sides and across the 'breast with brown; 
an obscure spot in the middle of the breast ; edge of outer primary white. Leugtli, 8.50 ; 
wing, 3.80 ; tail, 4.70. 

Hab. Valley of Upper Bio Grande, and across to Gila River. East to Santa Caterina, 
New Leon. 

This species is similar in general appearance to the P. fuscus, but the 
olive-brown and rufous are both of a lighter shade. The crown is of a de- 
cided chestnut, conspicuously different from the back, instead of nearly the 
same tint. The light reddish under the head is wider throughout, and ex- 
tends down to the upper part of the breast, blending with the colors of t he 
breast aud belly, instead of being narrower, more sharply defined, and re- 
stricted to the chin and throat. The isolated larger spot on the breast is 
more conspicuous ; the breast and belly are quite pure white, shaded with 
obsolete brownish blotches, instead of being uniform grayish-brown, with 
only an approach to whitish in the very middle. The edges of the 
wing and tail feathers are a good deal lighter, the outer web of the first 
primary being sharply edged with pure white, instead of obscure grayish- 
brown. The size generally is rather smaller. 
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This species is very abundant in Southern Arizona, where its habits are 
much like those of P. Ahcrtii. The eggs resemble those of P. fusca . 


Pipilo albigula, Bairp. 

THE WHITE-THROATED TOWHEE. 

Pipilo albigida, Baird, I’r. Ac. N. Sc. Phil. 1859, 305. — Elliot, 111. B. N. A. ; ]>1. iv. 

St*. Char. Similar to P . mcsolcncus, with more white on the middle of belly; the chin 
and upper part of the throat with a border of dusky spots, which do not extend as far 
down as in mesoleucus , and are much better defined below. The space enclosed by this 



border of spots is yellowish-brown on the chin as in mcsoleucus , but below on the throat 
and in front of the spots it becomes nearly, sometimes quite white, in decided contrast to 
the color of the chin. Size that of mcsoleucus. 

This species is very closely related to P. mcsoleucus, but probably distinct. 
It was discovered by Mr. Xantus, at Cape St. Lucas, who, however, has 
published no account of its habits. 


Pipilo chlorura, Townsend. 

THE GREEN FINCH. 

Fr ingill a chlorura , Audubon, Orn. Biog. V. 1839, 336 (young). — Zonotrichia chlorura, 
Gamuel, Jour. A. N. Sc. Phil. 2d Series, T. 1847, 51 ; pi. ix. f. 1. — Embcrnugra chlorura , 
Bonaparte, Conspectus, 1850, 483. — Heermaxn, P. R. Rep. X. vi. 46. — Pipilo 
chlorurus, Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 519. — IIeermann, X. v. 15. — Codes, Pr. A. 
X. Sc. 1866, 90. 

Fringilla IJIandingiana, Gambel, Pr. A. X. Sc. Phil. April, 1843,260. — Embernagra Blandhi- 
giana y Cassin, Ulust. I. iii. 1853, 70; pi. xii. 

Sp. Chau. Above, dull grayish olive-green. Crown uniform chestnut. Forehead with 
superciliary stripe, and sides of the head and neck, the upper part of the breast and sides 
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of the body, bluish-ash. Chin and upper part of throat, abruptly defined white, the firmer 
margined by dusky, above which is a short white maxillary stripe. Under tail coverts 
and sides of body behind brownish-yellow. Tail feathers generally and exterior of wings 



bright olive-green, the edge and under surface of the latter bright yellow; edge of first 
primary white. Length, 7.50 : extent, 0.75 ; wing, 3.75 ; tail, 3.G5. Iris and feet brown; 
bill black, bluish below. 

Hah. Valley of the Uio Grande and Gila. Rocky Mountains, north to South Pass, 
south to Mexico ; Sierra Nevada to hit. 40°; south to San Diego in winter. 

As the other species of Pipilo seem suited by color to inhabit the dark 
thickets and dry leaves, this one is clad in a gay livery well adapted for 
concealment in its summer resorts, and also among the growing vegetation 
of the lower country during the rainy season. 

T found a few of them in winter in the Colorado Valley, and rather more 
at San Diego, but they left both places in March. They were generally 



very silent and shy, hiding very closely in the hushes, and feeding on the 
ground altogether. 1 heard only one note, which was a kind of crowing 
resembling that of the California quail. 

32 
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The nest and eggs, as well as the complete biography of this pretty bird, 
remain to be described. It has many points of difference from the true 
Pipilos , and will probably be yet separated from that genus, perhaps as 
a Kicncriu , as suggested by Bonaparte. To illustrate its characters we give 
above figures of the bird and of its external anatomy. 


Family ALAI DIKE, Tiie Laiiks. 

Char. First primary very short or wanting. Tarsus seutellate anteriorly 
and posteriorly, with the plates nearly of corresponding position and num- 
ber. Hind claw very long and nearly straight. Bill short, conical ; frontal 
feathers extending along its sides ; the nostrils usually concealed by a tuft 
of bristly feathers directed forwards. Tertials greatly elongated beyond 
the secondaries. 



E . cornuta. 
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Genus EREMOPHILA, Boie. 

Eremophila , Boie, Isis, 1828, 322. (Type, A lamia alpestris. Not sufficiently distinct from 
En mophilus, IIumbolot (Fishes), I8u5.) 

Philercmcs, BiiEim, Hcutschl. Vogel, 1831. 

“ Otocoris ,” Bonaparte, List, 1839. (Type, Alituda alpestris” Gray.) 



E. cormiln. 


Gen. Ciiar. First primary wanting ; bill scarcely higher than broad ; nostrils circular, 
concealed by a dense tuft of feathers; the nasal fb>sa? oblique. A pectoral crescent and 
cheek patches of black. 


Eremophila cornuta, Wilson, 

THE HORNED LARK. 

Alauda cornuta, Wilson, Am. Uni. I. 180S, 85 (in text). — Eremophila cornuta , Boie, Isis, 
1828, 322. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX Birds, 403 ; X. iii. 13, pi. xxxii. — Cooper and 
Suck ley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 195 . — Copes, Pr. A. X. Sc. ISM, 79. 

Alatuht alpestris, Forster, Phil. Trans. LXU. 1772, 383. — Wilson, Am. Orn. I. 1808, 85; 
pi. v. f. 4. — Audubon, Birds Amer. 111. 1841, 44; pl. 151. — Otocoris alpestris, New- 
berry, P. R. Rep. VI. iv. 88. — IIeermann, P. R. Rep. X. vi. 45. 

Philcrcmos cor nut us, Bonaparte, List, 1838. 

WESTERN AND SOUTHERN VARIETY. 

Alauda chrysoUcma , Wagler, Isis, 1831, 350. — Bonaparte, Pr. Zool. Soe. 1837, 111. 

Alauda minor, Girald, Sixteen Spec. Texas Birds, 1841. 

Alauda rnfa, Audubon, Birds Amer. VII. 1843,353; pl. 497. — Otocoris rufa, II eerm an n, 
P. R. Rep. X. vi. 45. 

Otocoris occidentalis, M’Cai.l, Pr. A. N. S. Phil. V. June, 1851, 218, Santo Fe. — Baird, 
Stansbury’s Report, 1852, 318. 

Sp. C ii a R. Above, pinkish-brown, the feathers of the back streaked with dusky. A 
broad band across the crown, extending backwards along the lateral tufts : a crescentic 
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patch from the bill below the eye and along the side of the head ; a jugular crescent, and 
the tail feathers, black. The innermost of the latter like tile back, A frontal band ex- 
tending backwards over the eye, and under parts, with outer edge of wings and tail, 



Adult. 


white. Chin and throat yellow. Length of Pennsylvania specimens, 7.75 ; wing, 4.50 ; 
tail, 3.25 ; bill above, 0 . 22 . 

Ynr. chnjsolama , smaller and lighter colored. Length, 7 . 25 ; extent, 12.75 ; wing, 4 . 25 . 
Iris brown ; bill black, bluish below ; feet black. 



Young. 


Ilab, Everywhere on the prairies and desert plains of North America. The Atlantic 
States in winter. 

/ 

According to Professor Baird, specimens from west of the Sierra Nevada 
are as dark or darker colored than Eastern ones, while the difference in size 
is not constant. The variety is confined to the more arid and hot plains of 
the interior. 

1 found these birds in considerable Docks about Fort Mojave, about the 
end of February, but all of them seemed to have left the valley by the end 
of .March. About May 20th I found numbers of them towards the sum- 
mits of the Providence Range of mountains, west of the valley, and about 
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four thousand feet above it, where I believe they had nests. They were 
also common on the cooler plains towards the ocean on July 1st, so that they 
doubtless breed in many parts of the southern portion of California, as well 
as up the coast to Puget’s Sound, and throughout most of the Great Plains of 
the interior. In May or June the males rise nearly perpendicularly into 
the air until almost out of sight, and ily about in an irregular circle, singing 
a sweet and varied song for several minutes, when they descend again, 
nearly to the spot they started from. 

The nest is made in a small depression of the ground, usually under a 
tuft of grass or a bush, composed of grass, sometimes lined with hairs, and 
the eggs are bluish-white with darker spots nearly covering them ; their 
number four or five. 

In lall they associate sometimes in very large flocks, frequenting the bare 
plains or prairies, but not the sea-shore. Both the name of sky-lark (be- 



Iantr face of tarsus , and under surface of foot. 

longing properly to another species) and shore-lark are objectionable, and 
horned lark, though not strictly correct, is the most appropriate, and as 
applicable as that of horned owl. 

Their food consists of the small seeds and insects they find among the 
grass. They probably never alight on a tree or hush. 

Family ICTEPJElE, The Orioles. 

Ciiar. Primaries nine. Tarsi scutellate anteriorly ; plated behind. Pill 
long, generally equal to the head or longer, straight or gently curved, coni- 
cal, without any notch, the commissure bending downward at an obtuse 
angle at the base. Gonys generally more than half the eulmen. Pasal 
joint of the middle toe free on the inner side ; united half-way on the outer. 
Tail rather long, rounded. Legs stout. 


Sub-Family AGEL.EIN.E. 

Ciiar. Pill stout, conical, and acutely pointed, not longer than the head ; 
the outlines nearly straight, the tip not decurved. Legs adapted for walk- 
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mg, longer than the head. Claws not much curved. Tail moderate, shorter 
than the wings, nearly even. 


Genus DOLICHONYX, S vain son. 

Dohchonyx, Swainson, Zool. Jour. IV. 1837, 351, (Type, Embcriza oryzivora, Lixxjeus.) 

Gen. Ciiar. Bill short, stout, conical, little more than half the head ; the commissure 
slightly sinuated ; the culmen nearly straight, fluidic toe considerably longer than the 
tarsus (which is about as long as the head) ; the inner lateral toe longest, but not reaching 



1). oryziuoriis. 


the base of the middle claw. AVings long, first ipiill longest. Tail feathers acuminately 
pointed at the tip, with the shafts stiffened and rigid, as in the woodpeckers. 

Tlte peculiar characteristic of this genus is fount! in the rigid scansorial 
tail, and the very long middle toe, by means of which it is enabled to grasp 
the vertical steins of reeds or other slender plants. The color of the known 
species is black, varied with whitish patches on the upper parts. 
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In coloration this genus bears a close relation to Ccilcnnospiza, although 
the other differences are very decided. Loth are black, with white patches 
on the wings. Dolichnayr has, in addition, a white patch on the rump, and 
a yellowish one on the nape. 

Lut one species is at present known to naturalists. 


Dolichonyx oryzivorus, Lixnjeus. 

THE BOBOLINK; THE RICE-BIRD. 

Ktubcriza oryzirora^ Lixn.ei.s, Syst. Nat. I. 1766, 311. — Wilson, II. 1S10, 48; pi. xii. — 
l)o!ichony.r oryzicora, Swainson, Zool. Jour. Ill 1S27, 351. — Audiuon, Birds Amcr. 
IV. 1842, 10; pi. 211. — Baird, Birds N. Amcr. 1858, 522. 

] cirrus ayripennis, Bonaparte, Obs. Wilson, 1S24, 87. 

Sp. Char. General color of mate in spring Black; tin* nape brownish cream-color ; a 
2 >atc*li on tlic side of the Breast, die scapulars and rump white, shading into light asli on 
the upper tail coverts and on the back below t he interscapular region. The outer prirna- 



Malr 


ries sharply margined with yellowish-white ; the tertials less abruptly ; the tail feathers 
margined at the tips with pale brownish-ash. 

Fan at r, yellowish beneath ; two stripes on the top of the head, and the upper parts 
throughout, except the hack of the neck and rump, and including all the wing feathers 
generally, dark brown, all edged with hrownish-vellow, which becomes whiter near the 
tips of the <piills. The sides sparsely streaked with dark brown, and a similar stripe be- 
hind the eye. There is a superciliary and a median band of yellow on the head. 
Length of male, 7.70; wing, 3.83 ; tail, 3 15. 

llab. Eastern United States to the high central plains, ami westward to Ruby Valley, 
Nevada. Reaches South America in its winter migrations. Galapagos. 


The introduction of the bobolink into the present work rests upon its dis- 
covery in Ruby Valley, Nevada, by Mr. Lidgway, while attached to the Geo- 
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logical Exploration of the 40th Parallel, where it occurs in abundance in 
the wheat- fields, and with habits similar to those so well known at the 
East. As bobolink in the Xorth and West, reed-bird in Pennsylvania, and 
rice-bird in the Southern States, it is well-known to every one. It breeds 



Female. 


abundantly in meadows in the Xortli and West, laying its eggs on the 
ground. Collecting in large flocks, after the breeding-season, it soon passes 
southward, and as a favorite article of food runs the gauntlet of gunners 
from Pennsylvania to Florida and the Gulf. (Baird.) 


Gexus MOLOTHRUS, SWAINSON. 


Molothrns. Swain sox, F. Bor. Am. II. I S3 1 , 277. (Type, Fringifla pccoris, Gmelin.) 

Gen. Char. Bill short, stout, about two thirds the length of head ; the commissure 
straight, culmon and gonvs slightly curved, convex, the former broad, rounded, convex, 
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and running back on the head in a point. Lateral toes nearly equal, reaching the base of 
the middle one, which is shorter than tarsus; claws rather small. Tail nearly even; 
wings long, pointed, the first quill longest. 


Molothrus pecoris, Gmelix. 

THE COW BLACKBIKD; THE COW-BIED. 

Fringillci pecoris, Gmkliv, Syst. Xat. I. 1788, 010 (female). — Fmberiza pecoris , Wilson, Am. 

Orn. II. 1810, 145 ; pi. xviii. f. 1, 2, 3. — Molol hr us pecoris, Sw.unson, F. Bor. Am. II. 

1831, 277. — Audubon, Birds Amer. IV. 1842, 1G; pi. 212. — Baird, P. li. Uep. IX. 

Birds, 524. — IIeeumann, X. vi. 52. — Couns, Pr. A. N. S. I86C, 90 (Arizona). 

Sr. Char. Second quill longest ; first scarcely shorter. Tail nearly even, or very 
slightly rounded. Male , with the head, neck, and anterior half of the breast, light choco- 
late brown, rather lighter above ; rest of body lustrous black, with a violet purple gloss 
next to the brown, of steel blue on the back, and of green elsewhere. 
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Male. 
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Female , light olivar<*ous-brown nil over, lighter on the head and beneath. Length, 8.00 ; 
extent, 13.50 ; wing, 4.4 0 ; tail, 3.40. Iris brown ; bill and feet black. 

Hah. United States from the Atlantic to California ; not found immediately on the 
coast of the Pacific. 

I think that a few of this species pass the winter in the Colorado Valley, 
and, perhaps, also in the Sail Joaquin Valley, but 1 have not seen them at 
any time in those nearer the coast. In the country east of the Sierra 
Nevada they probably wander as far north as the Columbia Liver, as they 
follow wagon-trains along the Platte in great Hocks, and may he expected to 
accompany them farther west. 

The remarkable habit of this bird of laying its eggs in the nests of other 
birds, instead of building for itself, relieves it from the usual necessity of pair- 
ing in the spring, and it remains gregarious at all seasons, though generally 



Female . 


the flocks are not large, except in autumn. They seemed to lie migrating 
northward through the Colorado Valley early in April, and on the 19th ot 
that month T found an egg of this bird in a nest of the yellow-breasted chat 
(Ictcria), showing that some of them are raised in the lat. of 35°, as well as 
northward. 

According to Nut-tall, the sexes are polygamous, not even pairing like 
other small birds for one year. In the East lie found their eggs oftenest in 
the nests of the Firco ohvaccus, Gcotld gpis trichas, Spizcllci societies, Pen- 
clrccca erstira , Pulioptila ccerulea, and other species corresponding to our 
Virco Hnttom , Smlia Af< ricana, Cyanospiza amanut , Afclospiza Ilccrmtnini , 
Sayornis nigricans , and Tardus nanus, all of which may be supposed to act 
as nurses for this foundling bird in California. Though all much smaller 
than the cow-bird, and building in very different situations, the foster-parents 
usually take good care of the large egg found in their nest, especially if 
laid after one of their own, and frequently begin to sit immediately, although 
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their own number is not complete. The Virco even sometimes deserts the 
nest if the egg of the cow-bird is taken. The Dcndrceca , however, is not so 
easily deceived, as it sometimes builds a new floor or entire nest over the 
strange egg, burying it completely. Larger birds have been known to throw 
the ea'£ out, but small ones are unable to do this. The Icteria , whose own 
egg is nearly as large, and quite differently colored, seemed, in the instance 
I saw, a willing dupe, though probably quite able to eject the parasite. 

The color of the cow-bird’s egg is greenish-white, thickly sprinkled with 
] joints and blotches of olive-brown, of two shades, most numerous near the 
large end. Sometimes the egg is nearly pure white with very dark spots. 
It is small for the size of the bird, obtuse, measuring about 0.71 X 0.50 
inch, and is supposed to be hatched in about twelve days, developing sooner 
than the smaller eggs, perhaps because it obtains more warmth by contact 
with the body of the bird. When the legitimate eggs are hatched, the 
young are soon stifled by the larger and stronger foundling, which gets most 
of the food brought by the old birds, and fills up the small nest in a few 
days. The parents then carry off their own dead offspring, and drop them at 
a distance, while the foundling, receiving their whole attention, grows rapidly, 
and after becoming fully Hedged deserts its deluded foster-parents for the 
society of its own species. 

Another MoJothrus in South America lias the same habits, and the cele- 
brated cuckoo of Europe, with several of its relatives in the Old World, has 
long been known for the same perversity, the chief difference being that the 
young cuckoos throw out their foster-brothers while still alive. The reason 
why they cannot or do not build for themselves is one of the mysteries of 
nature. 

The name of cow-bird is derived from the partiality of this species for the 
society of cattle and horses. In the districts they inhabit they may almost 
always be found among herds of cattle, walking after them to pick up the 
insects disturbed by their feet, and often alighting on their hacks and heads. 
They also associate with their relatives, the other blackbirds, especially in 
fall and winter. 

The males, especially in spring, utter a few guttural croaking notes, either 
from the top of a tree, or occasionally on the ground, sounding as if they 
tried to imitate the more musical red-wings. They are at all times watch- 
ful and suspicious, and the female, when desirous of laying, shows much 
artfulness in searching for a suitable nest through the thickets, watching 
until the owner is absent, and then taking the opportunity to deposit her 
egg. Two eggs have been found in one nest, but Xuttall thinks that in 
these eases one is always abortive. 

Why they do not Approach the Pacific Coast is somewhat strange, as they 
are common near that of the Atlantic. The prevailing sea breeze is the 
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only thing that may he supposed objectionable to them, and yet they do not 
seem elsewhere very tender birds. 


Molothrus obscums, Gmelin. 

THE DWARF COW-BIRD. 

Sturnus obscurus, Gme lix, S\>t. Nat. I. 1 788, 804. — Molothrus obscurus, Cassix, TV A. N. Sc. 
18GG, 18. 

Sr. ( iia it. Similar to d/. pecoris, but considerably smaller: the bill more slender; the 
tail proportionally longer. Length, G 50 ; wing, 4. 0u ; tail, 2.75. 

Ihib* Cape St. Lucas, Southern Arizona, and Northwestern dlexico. 



This bird is a dwarf representative, perhaps rare, of the cow-hircl, and 
can hardly be considered as distinct, though worthy of note at least as a 
variety. The habits are doubtless the same as those of the true J/. pccoris . 
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Genus AG-ELAIUS, Yieillot. 

Agelaius, Yieillot, Analyse, tSIG. (Type, Oriolus phecniceus, L.) 

Gi:n. Ciiaji. First quill shorter than second; claws short; the. outer lateral scarcely 
reaching the base of the middle. Culmen depressed at base, parting the frontal feathers ; 
length equal to that of the head, shorter than tarsus. Roth mandibles of equal thickness 
and acute at tip, the edges much curved, the culnien, gonys, and commissure nearly 



A phaniccus. 


straight or slightly sinuated ; the length of bill about twice its height. Tail moderate, 
rounded, or very slightly graduated. Wings pointed, reaching to end of lower tail coverts. 
Colors black, with red shoulders in Xortli American species. 


Agelaius phecniceus, Lixxjeus. 

THE SWAMP BLACKBIRD ; THE RED-WING BLACKBIRD. 

Oriohts phantoms, Linx.eu*, Syst. Nat. I. 17G6, 101. — j[ print us phrcnicrus , “ Yieillot, An- 
alyse, 1816.” — Audubon, Birds Amer. IV. 1842, 31; pi. 210. — Ruud, I\ U. Rep. 
IX. Birds, 52G. — Kesnerlv, X. iv. 30. — Cooper and Suckle y, XII. iii. Zuul. of \V. 
T. 207. — Col es, IV A. X. S. 18G6, 1)0. 

Sturnus pradutorius, Wilson, Am. <>rn. IV. 1811,30; pi. xxx 

Sp. Char. Tail much rounded ; the lateral feathers about half an inch shorter. Fourth 
quill longest ; first about as long as the fifth. Bill large, stout ; half as high or more than 
half as high as long. 

Male. General color uniform lustrous velvet-black, with a greenish reduction. Shoul- 
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dors and lesser wing coverts of a bright crimson or vermilion-red. Middle coverts brown- 
ish-yellow, and usually paler towards the tips. 



Male. 


Female. Brown above ; the feathers streaked with rufous-brown and yellowish ; be- 
neath white, streaked with brown. Fore part of throat, superciliary, and median stripe 
strongly tinged with brownish-yellow. Length of male, a. 00 ; extent, 15.50 ; wing, 5.00 ; 



Ft male. 

tail, 4.15. Female, length, 8.25; extent, 12.00; wing, 4.00. Iris brown; bill and feet 
black. 

Ilab. United States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

According to Baird, many specimens of red-wings from this coast are 
nndistinguisliable from the Atlantic bird. All those I collected and saw in 
the Colorado Valley, and near San Diego, as well as along the coast at Santa 
Barbara, and many at Santa Cruz, retained the yellow edging of the lesser 
wing coverts throughout spring, while north of the Columbia Liver we 
found only this species. Whether the difference is specific or only an im- 
perfectly developed state of the A. yubernator, has been questioned, but 
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tliere are differences in the females which seem to indicate a constant dis- 
tinctness. Those males which I obtained in spring have the lesser coverts 
entirely yellow, thus agreeing with the most essential character of plumage, 



Shoulder patch. 


distinguishing this from A. gubernator, which has them tipped with black. 
Eggs from Santa Barbara, measure 1.00 X 0.73 inch, and are bluish-white 
with blackish streaks near the large end. 


Agelaius gubernator, Wagler. 

THE RED-SHOULDERED BLACKBIRD. 

Psarorohus gubernator, Wagler, Isis, 1832, IV. 281. — Agelaius gubernator, Bonaparte, List, 
1838. —Audubon-, Syn. 1839, 141. In. Birds Amer. IV. 1842, 29 ; pi. 215. — New- 
berry, 1\ It. Rep. VI. iv. 1857, SG. — Baird, P. II. Rep. IX. Birds, 529. — Kenxerly, 
X. iv. 31. — IIekrmaxx, X. vi. 53. 

Icterus (Xan thorn us) gubernator , Nuttall, Man. 1. 2d cd. 1840, 187. 

Sr. Ciiar. Bill rather shorter than the head, without any longitudinal sulci, but with 
faint traces of transverse, ones at the base of the lower jaw. Tail rounded. First quill 
nearly equal to the fourth. 



Male. 
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Male, Throughout of a lustrous velvety-black with a greenish reflection. The shoul- 
ders and lesser coverts rich crimson ; the middle coverts brownish-yellow at the base, but 
the exposed portion black. 

Female. Dusky, varied with paler. Length of male, 9.00; extent, 15.50; wing, 5.25 ; 
tail, 3.80. Female, length, 8.00; extent, 13.00; wing, 4 35. Iris brown; bill and feet 
black. 

llab. Colorado Kiver (?) throughout California to the Columbia. 

1 clid not myself see any specimens of red-wings in the Colorado Valley 
without the yellow edging of A. p Jucniccus, and Professor Baird mentions 
this species as doubtfully from there. According to my observations, this 
species inhabits chiefly the warmer interior of the State, Santa Cruz being 
the only point on the coast where J have seen them. 1 found them in scat- 
tered pairs in May throughout the Coast I hinge, even to the summits, where 
there are small marshes full of rushes, in which they build. 1 have been 
unable to detect any difference between the habits and notes of this and the 
A. plueniceus; and from the fact that the specimens with entirely red 
shoulders seem limited to the middle of the State, or are rare along the coast, 
while most of those on the coast closely resemble the Eastern bird, I should 
think it a mere local variety, though said to occur also in Mexico. 

During summer this species has a variety of sweet and liquid notes, de- 
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livered from some tree near its favorite marsh, or when hovering over its 
nest, sometimes mingled with jingling and creaking sounds, all seeming 
adapted for the watery choir of frogs and aquatic birds with which they 
there associate. 

A nest from the summit of the Coast Range is formed of grass and 
rushes, lined with finer grass. The eggs are pale greenish-white, with large 
curving streaks and spots of dark brown, mostly at the large end. They 
measure 1.00 X 0.75 inch. 

From a comparison of three species of black Aejcliiivs , belonging to West- 
ern North America, it will be seen that the differences consist mainly in the 
color of the middle coverts. These are entirely black in c/ubernator, entirely 
white in tricolor , and lmff-yellow in -plumivni. s. 
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Agelaius tricolor, Nutt all. 


THE RED AND WHITE-SHOULDERED BLACKBIRD. 


Ictn'us tricolor , “ Nuttall/’ Ai di hox, Orn. Biog. V. 1839, 1 ; pi. .388. — Nuttall, Man. 
I. 2d cil - 1840, 186. — Agelaius tricolor , Bonaparte, Li>t, 1838. — Audubon, Syn. 1839, 
141. In. Birds Amcr. IV. 1 842, 27; pi. 214. — Newberry, P. K. Rep. VI. iv. 86. 
— Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 530. — IIeermanx, X. vi. 53. 

Sp. Ciiail Tail nearly even. Second and third quills longest ; first a little shorter 
than the fourth. Bill slenderer, not half as high as long. 

Male . General color uniform lustrous velvet black, with a decided greenish reflection. 


Shoulders and lesser wing coverts brownish-red, of mneli the color of venous blood ; the 
median coverts of a well-defined and nearly pure white, with sometimes a brownish tinge. 
Female . Dark brown, variegated with dark grayish-ash. Xo median stripe on the 


crown, nor any maxillary one, and scarcely a superciliary. Length, 9.50 : extent, 15.25 ; 



Male. 



Female. 



Hub. Colorado River ; throughout California. Oregon. 
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This seems to be a rare species in the Colorado Valley, though one lias 
been obtained there by Dr. Kennedy, according to Baird. I found them 
the most abundant species near San Diego and Los Angeles, and not rare at 
Santa Barbara, but they seem north of that point to pass more into the in- 
terior, extending up as far as Klamath Lake and Southern Oregon. 

I have always seen them in considerable docks, even in the breeding 
season; and according to Ileermann, they build in company, selecting shrub- 



by places near the water, and often building four or five nests in one bush, 
lie found one of these breeding-places in the northern part of California, 
covering several acres, being led to it by the docks returning from the sur- 
rounding country, over which they had scattered for several miles in search 
of food. The nests were composed of mud and straw, lined with fine grasses, 
and the eggs were light blue, marked with lines and spots of dark umber, 
with a few light purple dashes. The nest and eggs are thus more like those 
of the Scolccophagus than of the other red-wings. 

The song of this species is less loud and more guttural than t hat of the 
others. Their habits are otherwise very similar, and they associate in tall 
and winter in immense flocks in the interior, though often found separately 
also. 
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Genus XANTHOCEPHALUS, Bonaparte. 

Xanthocephalus, Bonaparte, Conspectus, 1850, 431. (Type, Icterus icterocephalus , Bona- 
parte.) 

Gkx. CiiAit. Bill conical, the length about twice the height; the outlines nearly 
straight. Claws all very long ; much curved; the inner lateral the longest, reaching be- 



X. icterocephalus. 


yond the middle of the middle elaw. Tail narrow, nearly even, the outer web scarcely 
widening to the end. Wings long, much longer than the tail ; the first quill longest. 

There is a species in South America so closely resembling ours that they 
were at first considered identical. 


Xantlioceplialus icterocephalus, Bonaparte. 

THE YELLOW-HEADED BLACKBIRD, 

I ctei' its icterocephalus, Bonaparte, Am. Orn, I. 1825, 27 ; pi. iii. 

I citrus xnnthocvphalus , AuornoN, Orn. Biog. V. 1839, G; pi. 3SS. — Aejehiius xanthoeephalus , 
Swainsox, V. B. Am. II 1831, 281. — Audcuox, Birds Ainer. IV. 1842, 24 ; pi. 213. 
— Newberry, Zool. Cal. & Or. Route; Rep. 1\ R. R. Surv. VI. iv. 8G. — Herrmann, 
X. vi. 52. — Coues, Pr. A. N. Sc. 186G, 91. 

Xuuthoccpluilus icterocephalus, Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 531 ; X. iii. 13. 

Sp. Char. First three quills nearly equal, the first longest and decidedly longer than 
the third. Tail rounded, or slightly graduated. General eolor black, including the Inner 
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surface of wings and axillarics, base of lower mandible all round, feathers adjacent to nos- 
trils, lores, upper eyelids, and remaining space around the eye. The head and neck all 
round, the fore part of the breast, extending some distance down on the median line, and 



Male. 


a somewhat hidden spaee round the anus, yellow. A conspicuous white patch at the base 
of the wing formed by the spurious feathers, interrupted by the black alula. 

Female. Smaller, browner; the yellow confined to the under parts and sides of the 
head, and a superciliary line. A dusky maxillary line. Xo white on the wing. Length 



Female. 


of male, 10.7a ; extent, 1 7.50 ; wing. 5.75 ; tail, 4.50. Female, length, 10.00 ; extent, 1 7.00 ; 
wing, 5.50. Iris brown ; hill and feet black. 

1 1 ah. Western America from Texas, Illinois, ’Wisconsin, and Xortli lied River, to 
Oregon, and California; south into ^Mexico. Greenland. (Reinhardt.) 

This large and handsome hird is numerous in all the valleys of the State, 
especially where there are grassy meadows or marshes. They winter in 
large numbers in the middle districts, and some wander at that season to the 
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Colorado Valley and San Diego, though 1 doubt if anv pass the summer so 
far south. They build, however, at Santa Barbara and northward, avoiding 
the immediate coast, but swarming about Klamath Lake. (Xewberry.) 
Though abundant east of the liucky Mountains up to lat. 58°, 1 never saw 
them near the Columbia. 

They associate in docks with the other blackbirds, but also keep in sep- 
arate bands, and fly with such regularity that their yellow heads often 
show all at once as they wheel in their aerial evolutions. Sometimes also 
the sexes fly in separate docks before the pairing season. They are very 
gregarious even in spring and summer, and seem to build in company. The 
only song the male attempts consists of a few hoarse chuckling notes and 
comical squeakings, uttered as if it was a great effort to make any noise at 
all. Though some kept about the marsh at Santa Barham, in which were 
the nests of the red-wings, I could not find theirs. According to Jfeermaim, 
the nest is composed of dry reeds and grasses, attached to the upright 
stalks of the reeds, and firmly fixed by pieces twisted around them. The 
eggs, four in number, were pale ashy-green, thickly covered and minutely 
dotted with points and spots of light umber brown. Xuttall describes the 
eggs as nearly similar, bluish-white, covered all over with minute specks of 
brownish-purple, largest and most numerous at the greater end. lie says, 
however, that the nest found by Townsend near the Platte Biver, on the 
edge of a grassy marsh, was on the ground, under a tussock formed of fine 
grasses and canopied over like that of the meadow-lark (Sturnclla). As 
there are no reeds there, the bird may vary its mode of building to suit 
circumstances. 
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Genus STURNELLA, Vieillot. 

Sturnella , Vieillot, Analyse, 1816. (Type, Alauda magnet , L.) 

Gen. Char. Body thick, stunt; legs large, toes reaching beyond the tail. Tail short, 
even, with narrow acuminate feathers. Bill slender, elongated ; length about three times 
the height ; commissure straight from the basal angle. Cuhnen flattened basally, extend- 
ing backwards and parting the frontal feathers; longer than the head, but shorter than 



tarsus. Nostrils linear, covered by an incumbent membranous scale. Inner lateral toe 
longer than the outer, but not reaching to basal joint of middle; hind toe a little shorter 
than the middle, which is equal to the tarsus. Hind elaw nearly twice as long as the 
middle. Feathers of head stiffened, and bristly ; the shafts of those above extended into 
black seta?. Tertials nearly equal to the primaries. Feathers above all transversely 
banded. Beneath, yellow, with a black pectoral crescent. 

Sturnella may tut, Limneus (Swainson), the Eastern meadow-lark, differs 
very slightly from ours, chiefly in the yellow of throat Being narrower (not 
extending on side of face), and the bars of tertials and tail leathers being 
connected by a wide black stripe running along middle of feathers. 


Sturnella neglecta, Audubon. 

THE WESTERN LARK. 

Stunulhi lmjhcUt , Audi: nos, Birds Amer. VII. 1843, 330 ; pi. 487. — Newberry, Zool. Cal. 
anil Or. Route; Rep. I*. R. R. Smv. VI. iv. 1857, 86. — Baird, R. R- Rep. IX. Birds, 
537. — Kknnkki.y, X. iv. 3t. — IIeermanx, X. vi. 54. — Cooper and Scckley, XII. 
iii. Zool. of W. T. 208. — Copes, Pr. A. N. Sc. 1SGC, 91. 

Sr. Char. Feathers above dark brown, margined with hrownbh- white, with a ter- 
minal blotch of pale reddish-brown. Exposed portion of wings and tail with transverse 
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bands, which, in the latter, are completely isolated from each other, narrow and linear. 
Reneath, yellow, with a hlaek pectoral crescent. The yellow' of the throat extending on 
the side of the maxilla. Sides, crissnn, and tibia very pale reddish-brown, or nearly 
white, streaked with blaekish. Head with a light median and superciliary stripe, the lat- 



ter yellow in front of the eye: a blaekish line behind it. The transverse bars on the 
feathers above (less so on the tail), with a tendency to become continent near the exterior 
margin. Length 10.50; extent, 16.50; wing, 5.00; tail, 5.25 ; bill, 1.25. Iris brown; 
bill horn-brown, bluish below; feet pale llcsh-color. 

Ilab. 'Western America from the high central plains to the Pacific ; east to Pembina, 
and perhaps to Wisconsin. 

This hird is very abundant, and resident throughout nearly the entire 
State, though probably leaving the high mountains in winter. I think they 
build in the Colorado Valley, as well as all other districts not quite water- 
less, including all the islands except one or two. 

In fact the vast grassy plains and hills of California are the most favor- 
able nurseries of this species that could be imagined. Their abundance and 
large size force them on the attention of every one, while their lively, sweet, 
and varied songs make them general favorites. They sing at all seasons, 
early and late; from the ground, the tree-top, fence, or dying in the air, and 
when unmolested become so tame as to make the house-top a favorite perch. 
Their time in spring seems equally divided between an industrious search 
for food and musical contests with their neighbors. Even the female has 
considerable musical power, and cheers her mate by singing while lie re- 
lieves her in sitting on 4 lie eggs. She then also lias a harsh, petulant chirp, 
frequently repeated as if in anger. 
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Their flight is usually slow and laborious, partly sailing, and they furnish 
pretty good game for the sportsman when no other is to be found. Their 
flesh, though rather dry and insipid, is white and much eaten, especially by 
foreigners, who consider every bird, however small, a great delicacy. 

Their nest is made in a slight depression under a bunch of grass, and 
usually more or less arched over by blades bent down. It is quite artfully 
concealed, and the female, if on it, generally skulks off some distance before 
flying. The eggs are four ur five, measuring 1.15 X 0.85 inch, very obtuse, 
white, with a few large purplish-brown blotches and dots towards the large 
end. 

They feed chiefly on insects, grass-seeds, and grain, but do no damage in 
the fields, while they destroy many noxious insects. They walk rather 
awkwardly but quickly, and have great ingenuity in concealing themselves 
when wounded. 

Specimens have been shot near San Francisco and northward, which Pro- 
fessor Baird could not distinguish from the Eastern bird. The difference in 
notes, however, has always been observed, and is an important character. 

Trupialis mil it avis , Limueus (Bonaparte), a South American lark with a 
red breast, has been said to occur in California, but if so, must be a rare 
visitor, as 1 have never seen or heard of it here myself. 


Sub-Family ICTERIX.E. 

Char. Bill slender, elongated, as long as the head, generally a little de- 
curved, and very acute. Tarsi not longer than the middle toe, nor than the 
head ; claws short, much curved ; outer lateral toe a little longer than the 
inner, reaching a little beyond base of middle toe. Feet adapted for perch- 
ing. Tail rounded or graduated. Prevailing colors yellow or orange, and 
black. 



J. Baltimore. 
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Genus ICTERUS, Beisson. 

Icterus, X< in thorn us. Pend it! inns, of authors, in part. 



I Bullockii 


Gen. Ciiar. Same as those of the sub-family, as given by Baird, being the only 
genus. 


Icterus Bullockii, Swainsox. 

THE WESTERN ORIOLE. 

Xanthormis Bullockii, Sw.unson, Syn. Alex. Birds, Taylor’s IMiil. Mag. I. 1827, 410. — 
Yjthnntc s Bul/orkii , IIkkkmann, I'. R. Rep. X. vi. 52. — IcUrns BnUockii, Bonaparte, 
List, 1 S AS. — Audubon, Bing. V. 1839, 9 ; pi. ,388 and 43.3. In. Birds Amer. IV. 
1842, 43 ; id. 218. — Nkwbkrry, Rep I’. R. R. VI. iv 1857, 87. — Ili/fduintrs Ballockii, 
C\ssin, Pr. A. X. Sc. 18G7, 62. — Baird, I*. R. Rep. Birds, IX. 549. — Cooper and 
Suckle y, XII. iii Zool. of W T. 209. 

Psnrocolins atiricol/is , Maxim. Rcise Xurdam. I. 1839, 367 (Fort Pierre, Nebraska). 

Sr. Char. Tail very slightly graduated. Upper part of tin* head and neck, hack, 
wings, two central tail leathers, lint* from base of bill through the eye to the black of tin* 
nape, and a line from the base of the bill, running to a point on the. throat, black. Under 
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Male. 
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parts generally, sides of head and neck, forehead, and line over the eye, rest of tail feath- 
ers, rump, and upper tail eoverts, yellow orange. A broad band on the wings, involving 
the greater and middle eoverts, and the outer edges of the quills, white. Young male with 



Female. 


the black replaced by greenish-yellow, that on the throat, persistent : female without this. 
Length, 7.75; extent, 12.50; wing, 4.25. Iris brown ; bill black, lead-blue below; feet 
lead-color. 

/ lab. High central plains to the Pacific, south into Mexico. 

This beautiful and musical bird arrives in California from the South 
about March 1st near San J)iego; while at Fort Mojave, only one hundred 
and sixty miles farther north, I saw none the previous year until April 1st. 
They migrate north of lat. 41)°, which they do not reach before the first of 
June, and, remaining there about three months, again retire south of the 
State in early autumn. They resort to the open roads, gardens, and or- 
chards, claiming the protection of man about the towns, and repaying him for 
it by their sweet melody and usefulness in destroying insects. Their home 
is in the trees, and they rarely descend to the ground, except to pick up 
some bit of twine or other material for their nest. This is built near the 
end of a branch, often overhanging the road or house, and constructed of 
fibrous grasses, horse-hairs, strings, rags, down of plants, wool, and fine Lark. 
Sometimes one or two materials alone arc used, such as white horse-hair 
and cotton twine, which I have found in one instance. These are neatly 
and closely interwoven in the form of a deep bag, suspended by the edges 
from the forks of a branch, near its end. 

The eggs, from four to six, are bluish-white, with scattered winding 
streaks and hair lines of black and reddish-brown near the large end, 
measuring 0.08 X 0.G0 inch. They lay on the first or second week of May, 
in the southern half of California. 

At Santa Cruz, in 1806, 1 did not observe any of this species until 
April od, which, however, was as early as they arrived at Fort Mojave in 
1801. 
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Icterus cucullatus, Swainson, 

THE HOODED ORIOLE. 

Icterus cucullatus, Swainson, Phil. Mag*. I. 1827,4.36. — Lawrence, Ann. N. Y. Lye. V. May, 
1851, 116 (first introduced into fauna of United States). — Cassin, 111. I. ii. 1853, 42 J 
pi. viii. — Baird, 1\ R. Rep. IX. Birds, 546. — Pendulums cucullatus , Bonaparte, 
Consp. 1850, 433. — Cassin, Pr. A. N. Sc. Phil. 1S67, 60. 

Si\ Ciiar. Both mandibles much curved. Tail much graduated. Wings, a rather 
narrow band across the back, tail, and a patch starting as a narrow frontal band, involv- 
ing the eyes, anterior half of cheek, chin, and throat, and ending as a rounded patch on 



Male. 


the upper part of breast, black. Rest of body orange yellow. Two bands on the wing 
and the edges of the quills white. 

Female without the black patch of the throat ; the upper parts generally yellowish- 
green, browner oil the back. Length, 8.50 ; extent. 1 1.00 ; wing, 3.75. Iris brown ; hill 
black, its base below blue ; feet dark lead-color. 

I lab. Valley of the Rio Grande, southward. Southern California. Abundant at Cape 
St. Lucas. 


I found this species arriving at San Diego about April 22d, and they 
were not rare for a fortnight afterwards, but then retired into the warmer 
interior valleys, where I have seen them nearly as far north as Los Angeles. 
While migrating they were nearly silent. 

Captain McCown, IL S. A., found them rpiite abundant along the Rio 
Grande in Texas. They were generally shy in the woods, but a pair be- 
came rpiite familiar around bis quarters, alighting on the roof, and prying 
into the crevices in search of insects. (Cassin.) 
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Icterus parisorum, Bonaparte. 

SCOTT’S ORIOLE. 

Icterus parisorum, Bonaparte, Pr. Zool. Soc. V. 1S37, 109. — Baird, Birds N. Amcr. 544. 

— Cassin, Pr. A. N. Sc. 1867, 54 ; pi. 01, f. 1. Iu. Mcx. Bound. Rep. pi. 19. 

I< terns mcUmochrysura, Lesson, Rev. Zool. 1839, 105. 

Icterus Scutti\ Co l' ci i, Pr. A. N. Sc. Phil. 1S54, GO. 

Si\ Char. Bill attenuated ; not much declined ; tail moderately graduated. Anterior 
half of body, or head and neck, back and breast, black. Abdomen and rump yellow, the 
latter generally tinged with greenish. Wings black, the greater coverts widely tipped 



with white, shorter quills widely edged with white. Middle feathers of the tail black, 
with their bases yellow; utli-er leathers of the tail with their basal two thirds yellow, ter- 
minal one third black. Bill dark horn-color, base of under mandible pale blue; legs 
bluish-brown. Bill straight, rather slender, pointed, culmen distinctly ridged ; legs rather 
strong ; wing long, third quill longest ; tail moderate. 

A dnlt male* Total length about 7.00 to 8.00 inches; wing, 4. 00 to 4.25 ; tail, 3.50 to 
3.75 inches. 

YouiUfcr . Entire bead and back dark brown ; rum]) greenish-yellow, under parts of 
body dull pale yellow ; tail olive-green ; outer leathers greenish-yellow at base ; wings dull 
brown ; coverts tipped with white. Total length, 7.00. 

I lab. Southern border of United States from the mouth of the Rio Grande to Cape St. 
Lucas. South into Mexico. 

This species is abundant at Cape St. Lucas, and lias been found at rare 
intervals all along the southern border of the United States as far east as 
Texas. Nothing distinctive is known of its habits. T saw a bird at Fort 
Mojave, in April, which 1 supposed to he this, but could not obtain it. 
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Sub-Family QUISCALIX.E. 

Char. Bill rather attenuated, as long as or longer than the head. The 
culmen curved, the tip much bent down. The cutting edges iidlected so as 
to impart a somewhat tubular appearance to each mandible. The com- 
missure sinuated. Tail longer than the wings, usually much graduated. 
Legs longer than the head, fitted for walking. There are lour species of the 
genus Qaiscalus in the Eastern and Southern United States' 


Genus SCOLECOPHAGUS, Swain-son. 

Scolecophayus , Swain sox, F. Bor. Am. II. 1831. (Type, Oriolus ftrrug Incus y Gmelin.) 

Gen. Char. Bill shorter tlmn the head, rather slender, the edges indexed as in 
Quiscalus , which it otherwise greatly resembles; the commissure sinuated. Culmen 
rounded, but nut llatteued. Tarsi lunger than the middle tue. Tail even or slightly 
rounded. 



S. ferrugiticus. 


The typical species, S. ferruginous, is common in the Eastern United 
States, and is much like our species, which was formerly confounded with 
it by Xuttall, Townsend, and others. 

Quiscalus major , Yieillot, the boat-tailed grakle, is said by Gambol to oc- 
cur at Mazatlan, "and occasionally in California,” but has not been obtained 
by recent collectors. The Mazatlan species is Q. jxilustris, Swainson. 
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S. femtgineus. 


Scolecophagus cyanocephalus, AVaglek. 

BREWER’S BLACKBIRD. 

Psarocdius cyanocephalus, Wag ler, Isis, 1829, 75S. — Scokcophayus cyanocephalus , Caban is, 
Mus. Ilcin. 1851, 193. — Baird, I\ R. Rep. IX. Birds, 552. — IIeermanx, X. vi. 53. 
Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 209. 

Scohcophujus Mexican us, Swainsox, Anim. in Men. 2.j cent. 1838, 302. — Newberry, Zool. 

Cal. and Or. Route; Rep. I\ R. R. Surv. VI. iv. 1857, 8G. 

Quiscalus Breweri , Audubon, Birds Amcr. VII. 1843, 345 ; pi. 492. 

Sr. Char. Bill stout, quiscaline, the commissure scarcely sinuated, shorter than the 
head and the hind toe ; the height nearly half the length above. AVing nearly an inch 
longer than the tail ; the second quill longest ; the first about equal to the third. Tail 



rounded and moderately graduated ; the lateral feathers about 0.35 of an inch shorter. 
General color of male black, with lustrous green reflections everywhere, except on the 
head and neek, which are glossed with purplish-violet. 

Female, much duller, of a light brownish anteriorly ; a very faint superciliary stripe. 
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Length, about 10.00: extent, 1G.25; wing, 5.25; tail, 4.40. Iris of male yellow (of fe- 
male brown) ; bill and feet black. 

I Ictb. High central plains to the Facifie ; south to Mexico. Pembina, Minnesota. 

An abundant species everywhere throughout California, except in the 
dense forests, and resident in winter as far north as the Columbia River. 
They frequent pastures and fields, often following cattle, like the cow-birds, 
for the insects which they disturb in the grass, and the undigested seeds in 
their ordure. They also associate much with the other blackbirds, and are 
fond of feeding and bathing along the edges of streams. 

They have not much song, though the noise made by the associated Hock, 
as they sit sunning themselves on the top of some tree in early spring, is 
quite pleasing, resembling much that of the red-wings, some of which often 
assist in the chorus. 

Their nests are built in low trees, often several in one tree. They are 
large, and constructed externally of a rough frame and tloor of twigs, then 
a thick layer of mud, and a lining of fibrous roots and grass. The eggs, 
laid from April lOtli to May 20th, are four or live, dull greenish-white, 
with numerous streaks and small blotches of dark brown thickly scat- 
tered over them. They measure 1.00 X 0.72 inch. They doubtless raise 
two and perhaps three broods in a season. 

“ Quiscalus jnupurcus” (Quiscalus versicolor , Vieillot) is mentioned by 
Newberry as common near San Francisco. No collector, however, lias ob- 
tained it on this coast, and I am satisfied that lie mistook S. cyanoccphcilus 
for it, as I have myself at a distance. 

At Santa Cruz these birds were more familiar than 1 have seen them else- 
where, frequenting the yards about houses and stables, building in the gar- 
den trees, and daily, after their hunger was satisfied, collecting on the roofs, 
or on convenient trees, to sing their best thanks for an hour or two at a time 
to their human entertainers. 1 have seen two of them pursue and drive 
away a large hawk, while the timid pigeons were wildly circling around the 
town in efforts to escape, even before the hawk made any approach toward 
them. 




S cyanocephalus. 
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Family CORVID/E., The Crows. 

Char. Primaries ten ; the first short, generally about half as long as 
the second (or a little more) ; the outer four sinuated on the inner edge. 
The nasal fossa? and nostrils usually more or less concealed by narrow 
stiffened bristles (or bristly feathers), with short oppressed lateral brandies 
extending to the very tip, all directed forwards. Tarsi seutellate anteriorly, 
the sides undivided (except sometimes below), and separated from the an- 
terior plates by a narrow naked strip, sometimes filled up with small scales. 
Basal joint of middle toe united about equally to the lateral, generally for 
about half the length. Bill usually notched. 


Sub-Family CORVIXfE, The Crows. 

Ciiar. Wings long and pointed ; longer than the tail, and when closed 
reaching nearly to its t i j >, extending far beyond the under tail coverts ; the 
third, fourth, and fifth quills forming the tip of the wing. 



C. ram iron**. 
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Genus CORVUS, Linnaeus. 

Corvus, Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. 1735. (Type, Corvus corar , L.) 

Sp. Ciiar. The nasal feathers lengthened, reaching to or beyond the middle of the 
bill. Nostrils large, circular, overhung behind by membrane, the edges rounded else- 
where. Rictus without bristles. Bill nearly as long as the tarsus, very stout; much 
higher than broad at the base ; culmen much arched. Wings reaching to or nearly to the 



tip of the tail. Tarsi about equal to the middle toe, sometimes with a series of small 
scales on the middle of each side, separating the anterior sentellate portion from the pos- 
terior continuous plates. Side of the head occasionally with nearly naked patches. Tail 
graduated or rounded ; the outer four primaries sinuated internally. 

Besides our species, there is one in Texas which has the feathers of neck 
and breast snowy white at base (C. cryptoleucus , Couch) ; and another very 
large raven in Mexico (and New Mexico ?)• 
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Corvus carnivorus, Bartram. 

THE AMERICAN RAVEN. 

Corvus carnirorus , Bart ram, Travels in E. Florida, 1793, 290. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. 

Birds, 5 GO ; X. iii. 14, pi. xxi. — Cooper and Sucklhy, XII. iii. Zool. of \V. T. 210. 
Coitus corax , Wilson, Am. Orn. IX. 1825, 136; pi. lxxv. f. 3. — Doughty, Cab. N. II. I. 
1830, 270; pi. xxiv. — Nuttall, Man. 1. 1832, 202. — Audubon, Orn. Biog. II. 1834, 
476 ; pi. 101. 1 n . Birds Amer. IV. 1842, 78 ; pi. 224. — IIeermann, P. R. Rep. X. vi. 

54. (Nut of Linnaeus, European.) 

Corvus eaealotl, Newberry, P. R. Rep. VI. iv. 1857,82. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 
563. — Kennerly, X. iv. 31 ; |>I. xx. (Not of Wagler ?) 

Corvus lugnbris, Agassiz, Pr. Bust. Soe. N. II. II. Dec. 1846, 188. 

Si*. Char. Fourth quill longest; third and fifth about equal ; second between fifth and 
sixth; first nearly equal to the eighth. Tail moderately graduated; the outer about I.Gtf 



to 1.90 of an inch less than the middle. Entirely glossy blaek, with violet, reflections. 
Length, about 24 00 or 25 00 ; extent, 50 00 to 51.00 ; wing, about 17.00 ; tail, 10.00. Tris 
brown ; bill and feet black. 

Hub. Entire continent of North America. Rare east of the Mississippi. 

I obtained numbers of the raven at Fort Mojave, which, though more 
brilliant than usual in Northern specimens, did not seem to differ enough in 
size or proportions to separate them as a distinct species. The only ap- 
proacli to Professor Baird’s “ C. eaealotl” was in the more graduated tail 
feathers of one, in which the outer were 2.10 inches shorter than the middle, 
other specimens having them nearer alike. He gives the difference in C. 
eaealotl at 2.30, while in 0. earnivorvs it ranges from 1.G0 to 1.90. Still, my 
specimens being intermediate, and the extremes of difference in all being 
only 0.07 of an inch (“ the lateral feathers where shortest not having fully 
grown out”), 1 do not think there is enough reason to distinguish them as a 
distinct species. Their size is smaller than the average of Northern sped- 
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mens. I think the greater lustre of the plumage is merely the effect of a 
drier and hotter climate. The differences shown in Elates XX. and XXL 
are so very slight as to be of little consequence. 

In cries and habits I have noticed no difference in the ravens of various 
parts of the coast. Being very local in their residence, and scarcely if at 
all migratory, there is a tendency to run into slight varieties of form, which 
in some other birds of similar habits we see carried so far as to produce 
local races or species, separated by various degrees of difference from their 
allies. 

The American raven is found in pairs everywhere in California and the 
adjacent regions, being much more numerous than in the Atlantic States, 
where few are seen south of the Great Lakes. They frequent, as if by pref- 
erence, even the most barren desert districts, but are also common near cul- 
tivated regions. Being omnivorous, and capable of enduring long fasts, they 
take advantage of the very barrenness and scarcity of water in the deserts, 
so destructive to many animals, and watch for their death, in order to sup- 
port their own life by eating them. They follow trains and herds of cattle, 
hoping to pick up a dying straggler, and are sure to visit every deserted 
camp as soon as the occupants move off. When nothing better is to be had 
they eat lizards, snakes, birds’ eggs, and in fact everything of an animal na- 
ture, however far gone to decay. They also occasionally devour grain, pota- 
toes, etc., but do little damage in that way. They will, however, destroy 
young chickens, and it is said young lambs, fawns, etc., if they find them 
unprotected. At times they soar like the hawks to a great height, espe- 
cially before storms, but also when looking out for food. 

In selecting a place for nesting they show much sagacity, sometimes 
choosing a hole in a lofty perpendicular cliff, at others a high tree very 
difficult to climb. One nest I found on Santa Barbara Island, built in a 
cavity under a projecting ledge of rock not more than t wenty feet above the 
water, where the waves dashed almost into it at high tide. Though a much- 
frequented path passed close above it, the old birds were so wary in their 
visits that it remained long undiscovered. The young were still unfledged 
in June, much later than on the main-land, where 1 think they often lay in 
March, having seen young in a nest at the Straits of Fuca in April. The 
nest is composed of large sticks, twigs, roots, and various soft materials in- 
side. The eggs are said to be from three to six, of a pale muddy bluish- 
green, marked with numerous spots and lines of dark olive-brown. (Nut- 
tall, of the European species ?) Those of the whole sub-family Corvincc 
are known to be very similar in colors. 

At Beales’s Ranch, south of Tejon Bass, and at the eastern edge of the 
desert, there is a great roos ting-place for ravens, which come at dusk from 
all directions to sleep on the oaks found up the valley. 
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The well-known sagacity and imitative powers of the European raven are 
doubtless possessed in an equal degree by ours, which differs very slightly 
from that species {Con us corax). For full accounts of the many strange 
facts and superstitions recorded concerning it, I must refer to other authors. 


Corvus cryptoleucus, Coucn. 

T HE WHITE-NECKED CROW. 

Sp. Char. The fourth quill is longest; the third ami fifth equal ; the second longer 
than the sixth; the first about equal to the seventh. Glossy black, with violet reflections; 
feathers of neek all round, back and breast, snow white at the base. Feathers of throat 



lanceolate ; bristly feathers along the base of the bill, covering it for nearly two thirds its 
length. Length, about 21.00; wing, I f.Oo ; tail, 8.50. 

Ilab. Valleys of the Bio Grande and Gila. Abundant on the Llano Estaeado. 

The general color of this raven is a lustrous hlack, with violet reflections, 
almost exactly as in the common species. Its most striking distinctive 
feature, however, is seen in the feathers of the neck all round, upper part of 
the hack, and the whole of the hreast, which are pure snowy white for about 
their basal half. The feathers of the head are plumbeous at the base ; the 
greatest intensity of white is on the lower part of the neck ; the color fades 
out on the hack and belly into plumbeous. In no other North American 
crow is there any approach to this cottony whiteness. A species from Porto 
Pico ( Corvus Icucoyiuqtiialus) has the same peculiarity of color. It is of 
about the same size as C. cryptoleucus , but will be readily distinguished by 
the nearly naked and exposed nostrils, a character shared by most of the 
crows of the West Indies. 

Nothing distinctive is known of the habits of this bird. The eggs have, 
however, been collected, and resemble those of the common raven, although 
perhaps of paler color. (Bairdd 
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Corvus caurinus, Baird. 

THE WESTERN CROW. 

Con'its Americanus, from West Coast. Baird, P. K. Rep IX. Birds, 5GG (in part). — Herr- 
mann, X. vi. 52. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 21 1. 

Corvus ossifragus , from West Coast, of authors. Nett all, Man, I. 2d cd. 221, 227. — New- 
berry, P. R. Rep. VI. iv. S2. 

Corvus caurinus , Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 5G9. — Cooper and Scckley, XII. iii. Zool. 
of W. T. 211 ; pi. xxiv. (PI. xxiii. C. Amcricanus.) 

Sp. Ciiai:. Fourth quill longest, second longer than sixth, third and fifth about equal, 
first shorter than ninth. Color black, glossed with purple. Tail nearly even. Tarsus 



longer than middle toe and claw. Female the smallest. Length, 15.00 to 18.50 ; extent, 
30.00 to 33.50 ; wing, 10.50 to 1*2.75 ; tail, G.50 to 7.80. Iris brown ; bill and feet black. 

Hab. Pacific Coast from San Diego north ; east to the Northern I!oekv Mountains. 

Professor Baird, in his description of Corvus caurinus , remarks that "but 
for the slight difference in size it would he difficult to tell skins ” from 
those of C. Amcricanus. “ Indeed, it is almost a question whether it he 
more than a dwarfed race of the other species.” He, however, separates 
specimens from California and Fort Vancouver, “ on account of their larger 
size,” including them with C. A mcricanus. But hy reference to his table of 
measurements, it appears that they were all below the average measurements 
he gives for that species (length, 19.00 to 20.00 ; wing, 13.00 to 13.50 ; tail, 
about 8.00), even measuring the stretched skins. 

I am now satisfied that there is hut one species of crow on this side of 
the continent, and if distinguishable at all from the Eastern, it is by its 
smaller size, less graduated tail, more gregarious habits, and different voice. 
The circumstance of their feeding much on fish towards the North is I 
think of secondary importance, as they are decidedly omnivorous, and feed 
on fish wherever they can get them more easily than other food. In this 
State fish are not so numerous on the sea-shore and river-banks as near the 
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Columbia, while the open plains offer an abundant supply of other food. 
Nor does the fish-eating race seem more degenerate in size on that account, 
since the smallest specimens I have seen were collected by Mr. F. Gruber 
on the west slope of the Sierra Nevada, about lat. 38° 30', one of them in 
perfect condition and full grown, measuring only fifteen inches in length 
when fresh. Another, a male from San Diego, measured 17.50, so that the 
coast birds and those from the North are actually the largest, the average 
of Baird’s caurinus , from Washington Territory, being 10.50 when fresh. 
The largest Californian from Tulare Valley measured 18.30 dry ; one from 
the Presidio a little less, and one from Fort Vancouver 17.00, all included 
by Baird in C. Americanus, but smaller than the Eastern. 

In the southern half of California this crow is rarely seen on the sea- 
beach, but prefers the inland districts, occasionally, however, coming to the 
shores of bays to feed. 

They associate in large Hocks during most of the year, feeding in com- 
pany, and are even somewhat gregarious in the breeding-season, building in 
close vicinity to eacli other, often several nests in a tree, unlike the Eastern 
crows, which will not allow a strange pair in the neighborhood of their 
nest. The places selected for building near San Diego were the groves of 
evergreen oaks growing in ravines, and the nests were built from twelve to 
forty feet above the ground. There were indeed but few other trees in the 
lower country, except some few willows and sycamores, in which last they 
might have obtained much higher positions for their nests if desired. In the 
North they often build in spruces, and Dr. Suckley found one at the Dalles, 
Oregon, in a dense willow thicket. 

The nest is strongly built of sticks, coarse on the outside, and becoming 
more slender toward the inside, where they are mixed with roots, grass, 
moss, horsehair, etc., to form a rather soft lining. The eggs, of which I have 
only found four in a nest, are dull green of a dark shade, thickly spotted 
and streaked with dark brown and olive. Size, 1.60 X 1.10. At San Diego 
they laid about April 15th. 

Where unmolested these birds have not yet become so shy and cunning 
as those of the older settled districts, but they soon learn the danger of 
allowing a man with a gun to come near them, and show all the cunning 
characteristic of the tribe. They might, doubtless, be as easily tamed or 
raised from the nest as other species, and probably taught as many tricks, 
including the imitation of the human voice. They have not yet been found 
very destructive in this country, there being little Indian corn raised, and 
other crops are so prolific that the stealings of the crows are scarcely 
noticed. Their destruction of immense numbers of grubs, grasshoppers, 
and other noxious vermin eomitcrbalanees what little harm they may do. 
They obtain much of their food about the ranches from the offal of slaugli- 
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terecl cattle, and those that die of diseases, etc. In the northern half of the 
State they also no doubt live in great part on fish. Near the Columbia 
River they feed much on clams and oysters, carrying the shell high in air, 
and dropping it until it is broken. If unsuccessful at first they carry it 
higher, or to a place where the ground is harder. They show much sagacity 
in watching the turn of the tide, and fly in flocks at that moment for their 
favorite feeding-grounds, in company with the gulls and various waders. 

For some reason they slum particular districts in the breeding-season. 
During six weeks of spring I did not see one near the east side of the Coast 
Range south of Santa Clara, but found them at Santa Cruz, where the only 
difference was a cooler climate. At the same time they avoided the coast 
farther north, where perhaps the wind was too strong for them. I never 
saw one in the Colorado Valley, nor near the summits of the Sierra Nevada. 
According to Dr. Newberry, they are chiefly confined to those districts 
where oaks flourish. 

At Visalia, where there is an extensive forest of oaks, forming an oasis in 
the great “Tulare” plain (elsewhere either marshy or sterile gravelly 
prairie), I found very large flocks of this bird, with the same gregarious 
habits as elsewhere on the coast, and at that time (September) very noisy, as 
if anticipating rain, which did not come, however, for some weeks after. 
Near here was where Dr. Ileermann obtained the large specimen called 
A mcricanus, by him and by Professor "Baird. 

During duly, 18GG, large numbers of this species came ever}' evening to 
roost in an aider grove close to the town of Santa Cruz. They gathered in 
long trains from the surrounding fields, flying rather high, and suddenly 
pitching down toward the small trees with zigzag turns, sportively pecking 
and chattering at each other in the air. Dr. Suckley found this crow very 
abundant on Puget’s Sound throughout the year, subsisting in winter on the 
refuse food and offal thrown out by the natives from their lodges, and at- 
tending closely upon the residences of the white settlers. He describes it 
as very cunning, but tame and impudent, allowing a near approach, and 
when closely pursued retiring but a short distance. In reference to the 
habit of dropping clams from a height in order to break the shell, he men- 
tions the amusement afforded by the effort of one of these crows to get at 
the contents of a clam by dropping it on soft ground, carrying it over and 
over again to a considerable height, and letting it drop without the desired 
result. 

A small species of crow {C. Mexicanus), the least of all the continental 
American species, is common at Mazatlan, and may yet be detected in Ari- 
zona and Southern California. 
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Genus PICICORVUS, Bonaparte. 

Picicorvus, Bonaparte, Consp. Av. 1850, 384. (Type, Conus Columbianus, Wilson.) 

Gi:n. Chau. Lead color, with black wings and tail. Bill longer than the head, con- 
siderably longer than the tarsus, attenuated, slightly decurved ; tip without notch. Cul- 
men and commissure curved ; gonys straight or slightly concave, as long as the tarsi. 



P. Columbianus. 


Nostrils circular, completely covered by a full tuft of incumbent white bristly feathers. 
Tail much shorter than the wings, nearly even or slightly rounded. Wings pointed, 
reaching to the tip of tail. Third, fourth, and fifth quills longest. Tarsi short, scarcely 



P. Columbianus. 
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longer than the middle toe, the hind toe and elaw very large, reaching nearly to the mid- 
dle of the middle claw, the lateral toe little shorter. A row of small scales on the middle 
of the sides of tarsus. 


Picicorvus Columbianus, Wilsox. 

CLARKE’S CROW. 

Corwts Columbians, W ilsov. Am. Oni. III. 1811,20; pi. xx. — Xtttall, Man. I. 1832, 
218. — Xacifrayn <' oluutbiam , Ari»rnox, Orn. Biog. IV. 1838, 450 ; pi. 302. In. Birds 
Amer. IV. 1S42, 127; pi. 235. — Xuttall. Man. I. 2d ed. 251. — Piricomis Cohunln- 
anns , Bonaparte, Consp. 1850, 3S4. — Newp.erry, P. U . Rep. Vi. iv. 1837, S3. — 
I>AIRD, P. It. Rep. IX. Birds, 573. — Kexnerly, X. iv. 32. — Cooper and Suckluy, 
XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 212. 

Sr*. Char. Tail rounded or moderately graduated, the elosed wings reaching nearly to 
its tip. Fourth ipiill longest ; second considerably shorter than the sixth, (ieneial color 
bluish-ash, changing on the nasal leathers, the forehead, sides of head ((‘specially around 
the eye), and chin to white. The wings, including their inner surface, greenish-black, 
the secondaries and tcrtials, except the innermost, broadly tipped with white ; tail white, 



the inner web of the fifth feather and the whole of the sixth, with the upper tail coverts, 
greenish-black. The axillars plumbeous black. Bill and feet, black. Length of male 
(fresh), 12.50 ; extent, 24.50 ; wing, 8.00 ; tail, 4.30 ; tarsus, 1.20. Iris brown; bill and 
feet black. 

I lab. From Rocky Mountains to Pacific; east to Fort Kearney; south to Fort 

Tejon. 

This species is numerous near the summits of the Sierra Nevada, espe- 
cially on their eastern side, frequenting chiefly the open forests of yellow 
pine (P. pondero$«), on the seeds of which they feed almost entirely in the 
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autumn, swallowing them whole in such (quantities as almost to suffocate 
themselves. I also noticed them pecking at dead bark to obtain insects, 
and living short distances after them like the woodpeckers. When feeding 
they were very shy, scarcely allowing me to get within shooting distance, 
except by artifice, and, if they saw me, Hying oif to a long distance before 
alighting. I have always found them wild, except in January, 1854, when 
a few driven down by snow from the Cascade Mountains appeared at Fort 
Vancouver. They often hang head downwards while extracting the seeds 
from cones, reminding one of the titmice. They sometimes descend to t lie 
ground in seal’d 1 of seeds and insects, but probably do not eat animal food 
so generally as the crows and jays. They have a continuous, Happing, rapid 
flight, and a loud, harsh cry when flying in the manner of the crows, gener- 
ally associating in Hocks in the autumn. Their similarity to the wood- 
peckers in habits, especially to Mdanrrpes forquattrs, with which they live, 
is sufficient to deceive most observers as to their affinities. 

Of their habits in spring nothing is known, except that Townsend speaks 
of their building in very high pine-trees. They are in fact almost insepara- 
ble from these, and only resort to the seeds of spruces, berries, etc., when 
the supply of pine seeds is exhausted. 

It is doubtful if they ever wander to the coast mountains south of San 
Francisco. Although in winter they descend to the Columbia Fiver, they 
have not been seen at other seasons below an elevation of from four to ten 
thousand feet in California. They abound in the Focky Mountains through- 
out our limits. 

Near Fort Colville, Washington Territory, Mr. J. K. Lord found this 
species arriving in May in immense flocks, making a tremendous chattering 
for about a week, and then pairing off. A nest he saw was in the top of a 
] fine-tree two hundred feet high, which was cut down on the boundary. 
It was composed of fir-twigs, bark, leaves of pine, and fine root-fibres, with 
some moss and gray lichen, — very large and shallow. The eggs were about 
four, of a light bluish-green. 


Genus GYMNOKITTA, Maximilian von Wied. 

Gymnorhinus, Pr. Max. Reisc Xorrt Araer. II- 1841, 21. (Not of Gray.) (Type, G. eycino- 
ccjihala.) 

Gymnokitta , Pr. Max. “ 1850,” Gray. 

Gyanocrphahts , Bonaparte, “ 1842.” Preoccupied in Botany. 

Gen. Ciiar. Bill elongated, depressed, shorter than the tarsus, longer than the head, 
without notch, similar to that of Sturnella in shape. Ctihnen nearly straight ; commissure 
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curved ; gonys ascending. Nostrils small, oval, entirely exposed, the bristly feathers at 
the base of the bill being very minute. Tail short, nearly even, much shorter than the 



G njnnorephaln. 


pointed wings, which cover three fourths of the tail. Tarsi considerably longer than the 
middle toe. 

The species described is so far the only one of the genus known, and 
possesses many interesting generic peculiarities, which will be sullicieutly 



evident from a comparison of the above diagram with those of the other 
genera of Corrida:. Unlike Firicorrus , there is no genus closely related to 
tliis in the Old World. 
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Gymnokitta cyanocephala, Maximilian vox Wild. 
MAXIMILIAN’S JAY. 

Ggmnorhinus cy<ntoccph<thts, Pt*. Maximilian, Reise in das innere Nord Amerika, II. 1841, 21. 
In. Voyage dans Am. du Nord, III. 1843, 290. — Gymnokitta cyanocrphala, l’it. Maxi- 
milian, 1 850. — Bonaparte, Conspectus, 1850, 382. — Cassin, Illust. I. vi. 1854, 1G5; 
})1. xxviii. — Xewijeruy, Rep. R. R. R. VI. iv. 1857, 83. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. 
Birds, 574. — Kennekly, X. iv. 32. 

Cyauocontx Cassnui, M’Call, Pr. A X. Sc. V. June, 1851, 210. 

Sp. Chau. Wings considerably longer than the tail, and reaching to within an inch of 
i(s tip. Tail nearly even. General color dull blue, paler on the abdomen, the middle of 
which is tinged with ash; the head and nock of a much deeper and more intense blue, 



darker on the crown. Chin and fore part of the throat whitish, streaked with blue. 
Length, 10; wing, 5 90; tail, 4.50; tarsus, 1.50. 

I lab. Rocky Mountains to the Sierra Nevada, California. 


This bird is chiefly confined to t lie barren districts east of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, where occasional groves of juniper constitute its favorite resorts. 
According to Newberry, they were numerous in flocks of twenty or thirty 
among the junipers along lies Chutes lliver, Oregon, with the usual strag- 
gling flight of the jays, chattering as they flew from tree to tree on their 
way to a stream to drink. Their note when flying or feeding was a fre- 
quently repeated cn f a 7, ra, usually soft and agreeable, hut when disturbed 
their cry was harsher. They were very shy, and only to he shot by lying 
in wait for them. They fed on the berries of the juniper, and also the seeds 
of the yellow-pine. 

Dr. Kennedy found them in New Mexico, in November, about the water- 
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courses. When seared they ilew in circles, rising high above his head 
uttering their singular cry, and then suddenly descended to the top of some 
tree on the neighboring cliffs. 

I have seen specimens from Washoe, just east of the State boundary, and 
am told by Mr. Clarence King that they frequent the junipers on moun- 
tains near Mariposa. 


Sub-Family GARRULINzE, The Jays. 

Chau. Wings short, rounded ; not longer, or much shorter than the tail, 
which is graduated, sometimes excessively so. Wings reaching not much 
beyond the lower tail coverts. Bristly feathers at base of bill variable. 
Bill nearly as long as the head, or shorter. Tarsi longer than the bill or 
than the middle toe. Outer lateral claws rather shorter than the inner. 


Genus PICA, Frisson. 


Coracias, Linnveus, Syst. Nat. 1735 (Gray). 

Pica, Bkisson, Ornithologia, 17G0, ami of Cuvier (Agassiz). (Type, Corvus pica, L. ) 
Clcples, Gambel, J. A. N. Sc. 2d Ser. 1. 1S47, 47. 

Gen. Ciiar. Tail very long, forming much more than half the total length ; the feath- 
ers much graduated ; the lateral scarcely more than half the middle. First primary 



falcate, curved, and attenuated. Bill about as high as broad at the base ; the eulmcn and 
gonys much curved, and about equal ; the bristly feathers reaching nearly to the middle 
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of the bill. Xostrils nearly circular. Tarsi very long; middle toe scarcely more than two 
thirds the length. A patch of naked skin beneath and behind the eye. 

There are two species of magpie in the United States differing in almost 
nothing from each other except in the black bill of one and the yellow of 
the other. The latter (1\ Xuttalli) is confined to Western California, the 
other (P. lludsoaica) is found more to the northward as well as in the mid- 



P. Xuttalli 


die region of Xortli America. The yellow-billed bird is scarcely entitled 
to consideration as a distinct species, since many species of American Cor- 
rida have the bill indifferently yellow or black or intermediate in color. 
The European magpie lias a black bill, and we believe a variety with yellow 
bill is not found in the Old World. 




P. Jfudsotiica. 
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Pica Nuttalli, Audubon. 

THE YELLOW-BILLED MAGPIE. 

Pica Nuttalli, Audcbox, Orn. Biog. IV. 18:38, 450 ; pi. 362. Ib. Birds Amor. IV. 1342, 
104; |*1. 228. — Nuttali., Man. I. 2d ed. 1840, 236. — Newberry, Rep. P. Iv. B. VI. 
iv. 1857, 84 ; pi. 26. — Baird, P. K. Pep. IX. Birds, 578. — IIeeumann, X. vi. 54. — 
Plejites Nuttalli , Gambkl, J. A. N. Sc. Ph. 2d Series, 1. 1847, 46. 

Si*. Char. Bill, and naked skin behind tin* eye, bright yellow. Tlie belly, scapulars, 
ami inner webs of the ])rimaries white ; hind part of back grayish ; exposed portion of the 



tail feathers glossy green, tinged with purple and violet near the end ; wings glossed with 
green; the secondaries and tertials blue; throat feathers spotted with white. Length, 
17 00; wing, 8.oo ; tail, lo.oo. 

Hub. California, west of the Sierra Nevada 

This magpie is abundant in the valleys of California, especially near the 
middle of the State, except in the spring months, when 1 have seen none in 
Santa Clara Valley, and suppose they must have retired into some of the 
mountains eastward to build nests. There were none certainly at that time 
in the Coast Range west of that valley. At Santa Barbara, however, J found 
them numerous in April and May, and saw their nests in oak-trees, but the 
young were Hedged by the 25th of April. The nest is composed of a large 
mass of coarse twigs twisted together in a spherical form, with a hole in the 
side. The eggs resemble those of the other species, which are whitish-green, 
spotted with cinereous-gray and olive-bro5\ n. They breed abundantly about 
Monterey. 
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Their food consists of almost everything animal and vegetable which they 
can find or eat, and they come much about farms and gardens to pick up 
whatever they can. Like the magpie of Europe, they probably carry off 
many things that can be of no use to them, out of mere curiosity or mischief. 

They have a loud call like part, pait , and a variety of chattering notes, in 
tone resembling the human voice, which they can be taught to imitate. 
They are said also to imitate the calls and songs of small birds, as if to at- 
tract them within their reach, as they kill them, and destroy their eggs on 
every opportunity. I have never seen magpies along the coast north of 
Monterey. 


Pica Hudsonica, Sabine. 

THE AMERICAN MAGPIE. 

Coreas picn, Forster, Phil. Trans. LXXII. 382. 

Corats 1/ttdsonicns, Sabine, App. Franklin’s Journey, 1823, 23 . — Pica Hudsonica , Bona- 
parte, List, 1S3S. — Newberry, P. B. Hep. VI. iv. 84. — Baird, Birds X. Amur. 576. 
— Cooper and Suckley, P. R. Ii. XII. ii. 213. 

Pica mchtnok'iica, “ Viejllot,” Audubon, Birds Amcr. IV. 1842, 99 ; pi. 227. 

Sp. Ciiar. Similar to P. Nuttcdli. but with the bill and skin round the eye black. 
Throat feathers spoiled with concealed white. Length, 19,00 ; wing, 8 50 ; tail, 11.00. 



Ilah. Northern portions of North America. Whole Rocky Mountain region and 
North Pacific States. 

The magpie is not so familiar a bird to the inhabitants of the more settled 
parts of the LTiitcd States as its European congener, although west of the 
Missouri and in the vicinity of Lake Superior it is 34*611 known. The habits 
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are much as detailed for the yellow-billed magpie, and indeed it is almost 
a question whether the yellow bill of the latter is any more than a mere per- 
manent form of a variation in this respect seen in many jays, as Psilorhinus 
mono , Cyamvm Bccchcyi , etc. Our bird is said not to be so much at home 
with man as the European species, but resembles it in most of its habits. It 
is a source of great annoyance to Western men from its fondness for light- 
ing on the backs of horses and mules, and picking at any sore places it 
may find, causing the animals to run away or roll over to get rid of their 
tormentors, and often to t lie detriment of their load, or to their personal 
injury. The magpies feed largely on carrion and the refuse of camps, 
although nothing comes amiss to them, — eggs, young birds, fruits, etc. 

Mr. J. K. Lord found this bird on Vancouver’s Island, as well as at Fort 
Colville, and says that they build in J larch, in dense thickets, often very 
near the fish-crows, constructing a similar covered nest, and laying seven or 
eight eggs. Great numbers were poisoned at the camp of the Boundary 
Commission in winter, because they became so troublesome to sore-backed 
horses. They were so tame and impudent that he often gave them food 
from his hand f 


Gexus CYANURA, Swainson. 

Cyannms , Swainson, Fauna Bor. Amcr. II. 1831,495, Appendix. (Type, Corvus cristatus, 
Linnaeus.) 

Cyanocitta , Cabanis, Mus. llein. 1851. Not of Strickland, 1845. 

Gen*. Ciiar. Head crested. Wings and tail blue, with transverse black bars ; head 
and back of the same color. Bill rather slender, somewhat broader than high at the base ; 



culmen about equal in length to the head. Nostrils large, nearly circular, concealed 
by bristles. Tail about as long as tin* wings, lengthened, graduated. Hind claw large, 
longer than its digit. 
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The Eastern bine-jay, G. crista (us , belongs to this genus, and is its type, 
and there are several others more nearly resembling ours in the Rocky 
Mountains, Mexico, and Central America. 

Calocittci collier i, Vigors (Cray), described and figured by Audubon as 



C. rrt statu. 


Corvus or Pica Bullocldi , “ from the Columbian River,” is not found north 
of Mexico. The same is true of Cijanocitta Bccclinji , Vigors, figured in 
“ Voyage of the Blossom,” etc., as from California. 


Cyanura Stelleri, Gmelin. 

STELLER’S JAY. 

Corvus Stelleri, Guem.v, Syst. Nat. I. 1788, 370. — (iarruhts Stelleri, Vieii.lot, Diet. XII. 
1817, 481 . — Bonaparte, Am. Orn. II. 1828, 44; pi xiii. — Nuttall, Man. I. 1832, 
220. — A u DUBOV, Birds Amer. IV. 1842, 107 ; pi. 230. — Cyanocitta Stelleri , Cabavis, 
Mus. Hein. 321. — Newberry, P. R. R. Rep. V I. iv. 85. — Cyanurus Stelleri , Swainsov, 
Fauna Bor. Amcr. II. 1831, 405, App. — B\iri>, F. II. Hop. IX. Birds, 581. IIeek- 
manv, X. vi. 55. — Cooper and So kley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 214. 

Sp. Ciiar. Crest about <.»ne third longer than the bill. Fifth quill longest ; second 
about equal to the. secondary quills. Tail graduated; lateral feathers about 0.70 of an 
inch shortest llcad and neck all round, and fore part of breast, dark brownish-black. 
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Rack aiul lesser wing coverts black ish-hrown, the scapulars glossed with blue. Under 
parts, rump, tail coverts, and wing, greenish-blue ; exposed surfaces of lesser quills dark 
indigo-blue ; tertials and ends of tail feathers rather obsoletely banded with black. 



Feathers of the forehead streaked with greenish-blue. Length, about 12.50; extent, 
18.00 ; wing, G.OU. 

Hub. Pacific Coast of North America, to the Northern Rocky Mountains. 

These birds are numerous in the mountains of California, inhabiting the 
whole length of the Sierra Xevada, and the Coast Range as far south as 
Santa Cruz at least. They show a decided preference for the coniferous 
forests, rarely going far from them, but sometimes in winter frequenting 
those of oak. Their food consists of seeds of the pines and spruces, berries, 
and acorns, which they crack before eating, besides insects, eggs, and any 
animal food they can get. They even eat potatoes in winter, and resort to 
the shores for dead fish. They are very noisy birds, having a variety of 
harsh notes, and a considerable talent for mimicry. They are sometimes 
very bold and prying, at others very cautious and suspicious, soon learning 
the effect of the gun, and showing much sagacity in their movements. 

Their nests are built usually in evergreens at various heights, large, and 
composed of twigs and roots, with a layer of mud and a lining of root-fibres. 
The eggs, about four, are pale green, with small olive-brown specks, and 
others inclining to violet. (Xuttall.) 

They lay in May near the Columbia River, and probably a month earlier 
in some parts of this State. 

According to J. K. Lord, this species builds a nest amidst the thick foli- 
age of a young pine-tree, of moss, small twigs, lichen, and fir leaves, lined 
with deer hair, in which are laid about seven bluish-green eggs. The num- 
ber he gives of the eggs of several birds near the 49th parallel is so much 
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larger than in this State, that I suspect he obtained his information from 
others, instead of by personal observation. 


Cyanura macrolophus, Baird. 

THE LONG-CRESTED JAY. 

Cyanocitta macrofopha, Baijip, Pr. A. N. Sc. 1854, IIS. — Cyanura macrolophus, Baird, Birds 
N. Amer. 1858, 582. — Coues, Pr. A. N. S. 1866, 92. 


Sp. Char. Crest nearly twice the length of the bill. Tail moderately graduated ; the 
lateral feathers about 0.60 of an inch shorter than the middle. Fourth and fifth quills 
longest, second shorter than the secondaries. Head all round, throat, and fore part 
of the breast black, the erest with a gloss of blue ; rest of back dark asbv-brown with a 
gloss of greenish. Under parts, rump, tail coverts, and outer surfaces of primaries, greeu- 



ish-blue ; greater coverts, secondaries, and tertials, and upper surfaces of tail feathers, 
bright blue, banded with black ; forehead streaked with opaque-white, passing behind into 
pale blue; a white patch over the eye. Chin grayish. Length, 12 50 ; wing, 5.S5 ; tail, 
5.S5 ; tarsus, 1.70. 

llah . Central line of Rocky Mountains to the table-lands of Mexico ; Arizona. 

This species is the Rocky Mountain representative of C. StcUcri , from 
which it differs mainly in the bluish-white feathers of the forehead, the 
white over the eye, and the longer black erest. In the northern part of 
the Rocky Mountains this jay has its most westward extension, and on the 
head-waters of the Columbia meets with C. StcUcri , and apparently hybrid- 
izes with it, as specimens occur there exactly intermediate in character. 

The habits of C. 'macrolophus are much like those of StcUcri , and the nest 
and eggs are probably very similar. 
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Genus CYANOCITTA, Strickland. 

Cyanocitta, Strickland, Annals and Mag. X. II. XV. 1845, 260. (Type, Garrulus Califor- 
nicus, Vigors ) 

Aphclocoma , Caiiaxis, Mus. Ilein. 1851, 221. (Same type.) 

Gen. Char. Head without crest. Wings and tail blue, without any bands. Back 
with a gray patch, different from the head. Bill about as broad as high at the base, and 



C. Californica. 


the culmen a little shorter than the head. Nostrils large, nearly circular, and concealed. 
Tail shorter or nearly equal to the wings, lengthened, graduated. 



Of this genus there are several species, all belonging to the southern por- 
tions of the United States and Northern Mexico ; one of these, the Florida 
jay (6 r . Floridctna ), is confined at the present time to the peninsula of 
Florida. It is quite similar to the California jay, although smaller. 
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Cyanocitta Californica, Vigors. 

THE CALIFORNIA JAY. 

Garrulus CaUfornicus, Vigors, Zool. Beech ey’s Voyage, 1839, 21 ; pi. v. — Cyanocitta Cali- 
furnicus , Strickland, Ann. Mag. XV. 342. — Gambel, J. A. X. Se. 2d Series, I. Dec. 
1847, 45. — Newberrv, P. R. R. Rep. VI. iv. 1857, 85. — Baird, P. R R. Rep. IX. 
Birds, 554. — Kennerly, X. iv. 32. — IIeermann, X. vi. 55. 

Corvus vltnnnarinus , Audubon, Orn. Biog. IV. 1838, 456 ; pi. 362. (Not Garrulus vltramari- 
tiuSy Bonaparte.) — Garrulus ultramar inns, Audubon, Syn. 1839, 154. — Audubon, 
Birds Amer. IV. 1842, 115 ; pi. 232. — Nuttall, Man. I. 2d ed. 245. Not of Bona- 
parte. 


Sp. Char. Width of bill at base of lower mandible rather more than half the length 
of euhnen. Lateral tail feathers about an ineh shortest. Tail an inch longer than the 
wings. General color above, including the surface of the wings, bright blue, without any 
bars. The whole back, including to some extent the interscapulars, brownish-asli. very 
faintly glossed with blue in the adult. A streaked white superciliary line from a little 
anterior to the eye as far as the occiput. Sides of the head and neck blue, the region 



around and behind the eye, including lores and most of ear coverts, black. The blue of 
the sides of the neck extends across the fore part of the breast, forming a crescent, inter- 
rupted in the middle. The under parts anterior to the crescent, white streaked with 
blue; behind it dull white; the sides tinged with brown. Length, 12.25; extent, 15.00; 
wing, 5.00; tail, G.15; tarsus, 1 55. Iris brown; hill and feet black. 

I I cib , Pacific Coast from Columbia River south to Cape St. Lucas. Not east of the 
Sierra Nevada? 

According to Nuttall, this species was common at Fort Vancouver in Oc- 
tober, 1834, but it lias not been seen there by recent collectors, and, according 
to Newberry, was not found anywhere in Oregon during his journey in 1855, 
its range being limited strictly by the Sacramento Valley. Nuttall found 
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them also with newly fledged young in June, and says they were found at 
least as far north as Frazer’s River. There is no reason to doubt his testi- 
mony, and it seems to be one of those scarcely migratory southern species 
which were then found north of the Columbia, but have since become nearly 
or quite extinct there, perhaps from the effects of uncommonly severe win- 
ters. Among these are the Cathartcs Californianus , Ayclaius yubcrnator , 
Oreortyx pietus, and other more migratory species elsewhere mentioned. 

In California this jay is one of the most common and conspicuous birds, 
frequenting every locality where oaks grow, even close to the towns, enter- 
ing gardens and audaciously pilfering fruits, etc., before the owner’s eyes. 
They share the usual cunning of the tribe, and if alarmed become very 
quiet, concealing themselves in the thick foliage, so as to be found with 
difficulty. They are usually, however, noisy and fearless, their odd cries, 
grotesque actions, and bright plumage making them rather favorite guests, in 
spite of their petty depredations. They live chiefly on small acorns and in- 
sects, but, like other jays, are decidedly omnivorous. 

Their cries are less harsh and loud than those of Steller’s jay, and they 
have also some talent for mimicry, besides notes to express their various 
wants and ideas. 

They build throughout the western parts of California, constructing a 
large and strong nest of twigs, roots, grass, etc., in a low tree or bush, and 
laying about five eggs, dark green, with numerous pale brown blotches and 
spots, measuring 1.04 X 1.80 inch. At San Diego I found eggs laid about 
April 5th. 

These birds inhabit the Coast Range to its summits, south of San Fran- 
cisco, and the Sierra Xevada, probably up to the commencement of dense 
pine woods and the limits of oaks, or from one thousand to five thousand 
feet, according to latitude. They may feed on the pine seeds, as observed by 
I )r. Kennerly of G. Woodhousii in Xew Mexico. 1 saw none on the east 
side of the Sierra Xevada in lat. 30°. 

Their flight is slow and laborious on account of their short wings, and 
they never fly far at a time. They are very active, continually hopping 
about and jerking their long tails. They are very destructive to bird’s eggs, 
making a business of hunting for them in the spring, and are then justly de- 
tested and attacked by birds much smaller than themselves. They watch 
the movements of small birds with great attention, in order to discover their 
nests, and if possible make a meal of the proprietor ; but they are very cow- 
ardly, and never attack a bird that is prepared for them. 

This bird is very abundant at Cape St. Lucas, and, like all the species 
resident there, is much smaller than in more northern regions ; in size, in- 
deed, not exceeding, if equalling, that of the diminutive Florida jay. The 
habits, however, are said to be much the same. 
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Cyanocitta Woodliousii, Baird. 

WOODHOtTSE’S JAY. 

Cyanocitta Woodliousii, Baikd, Birds N. Araer. 1858, 585; pi. 59. — Coues, Pr. A. N. Se. 
1866, 92. 

Cyanocorax Californicus , Woodhouse, Sitgreave’s Report, 1853, 77. (San Franeiseo Moun- 
tains.) 


Sr. Ciiar. Size and general appearance of C. Californica . Graduation of tail one 
inch. Blue, with a very obscure ashy patch on the back. Sides of the head and neck and 
incomplete pectoral collar blue ; tbroat streaked with the same. Breast and belly uniform 



brownish-ash glossed with blue ; under tail coverts bright blue. Sides of head, including 
lores, black, glossed with blue below; a streaked white superciliary line. Length, 11.50; 
wing, 5.35 ; tail, G.10; tarsus, 1.60. 

Hob . Central line of Rocky Mountains to the table-lands of Mexico. Southern Ari- 
zona. 

This species is distinguishable from C. Californica by the characters given 
above, especially by the grayish under parts, and the greater or less amount 
of blue on the under tail coverts. There is no white whatever in the under 
parts, except immediately around the anus, and there is a gloss of blue dis- 
tinctly appreciable, especially along the middle of the body. The back is 
more blue, and the lores are quite black, without any hoary, as in Califor- 
nica. According to Dr. Coues, it is very abundant in Arizona, being 
found everywhere, but preferring open hillsides among the scrub-oaks. 
In winter it collects in flocks, and, like most jays, it is shy, restless, and 
noisy. 
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Cyanocitta sordida, Swaixson. 

SIEBER’S JAY. 

Garriilus sordidus, Swainsox, Philos. Mag. June, 1827, 437. Ib. Zool. 111. III. n. s. tab. 
86. — Aphelocoma sordida, Caban is, Mas. Ilein 1851, 221. — Cyanocitta sordida, Baird, 
Birds N. Amor. 1858, 5S7 ; pi. lx. f. 1. In. Hex. Bound. Rep. II. 21. — Coues, Pr. A. 
N. Sc. 1866, 92. 

Pica Siebcri, Wagler, Syst. Av. 1827, Xo. 23. 

Sr. Ciiar. Bill short, thick ; half as high as long. Wings about as long or but little 
longer than tbe tail, which is graduated 0.85 of an inch. Above and on sides of head and 
neck bright blue, scarcely duller in the middle of the back. Beneath white ; the throat 
and breast tinged with very faint bluish, especially across the latter. Tibial feathers dull 



bluish-ash ; crissum white, the tips of posterior feathers very faintly tinged with bluish- 
gray. Length, 13 00; wing, 6.60; tail, 6.60 ; tarsus, 1.65; culmen, 1.00; height of bill 
at base, 0.45. 

link. Mimbres region of Rocky Mountains, and south to table-lands of Mexico. 
Southern Arizona (Fort Buchanan). 

This bird is found along tlie southern border of Arizona and Xew Mexico, 
hut in wliat degree of abundance cannot now he stated. Nothing is known 
of its habits. 

It is not at all improbable that another species of Cyanocitta , C. ultra- 
marina (Bonaparte) (Baird, Birds X. Amer. 588) may yet he found in Ari- 
zona or Xew Mexico, as it lias been taken very near the southern boun- 
daries of those territories. It is allied to C. Calif ornica, hut has a shorter, 
more even tail, much longer wings, and stouter feet. There are no dark 
marks beneath, and the ash of the back is scarcely appreciable. 

39 
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Genus PERISOREUS, Bonaparte. 

Perisoreus, Bonaparte, Saggio di una dist. met. 1831. (Type Corvus Canadensis ?) 
Dysornithia, Swainson, Fauna Bor. Amer. II. 1831, 495. (Same type.) 

Gen. Char. Feathers lax and full, especially on the back, and of very dull colors, 
without any blue. Head without distinct crest. Bill very short ; broader than high. 
Culmen scarcely half the length of the head ; straight to near the tip, then slightly 



P. Canadensis 


curved; gonys more curved than eulmen. Bill notched at tip. Nostrils round, covered 
by bristly feathers. Tail about equal to the wings ; graduated. Tarsi rather short ; but 
little longer than the middle toe. 



P. Canadensis. 
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Perisoreus Canadensis, Linnaeus. 

THE CANADA JAY. 

Cor v us Canadensis , Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. I. 1766, 153. — Wilson, Am. Orn III. 1311,33; 
pi. xxi. — Gar rid us Canadensis , Bonauarte, (Saggio, 1331 ?) Syn. 1823, 58 — Swain- 
son, Fauna Bor. Amer. II. 1831, 295. — Nuttall, Man. I. 1832, 232 — Audubon, 
Birds Amcr. IV. 1842, 121; pi. 234. — Perisoreus Canadensis, Bo.\ a pa rtf., List, 1838. 
— Newberry, Rep. P. R. R. Surv. VI iv. 1857, 85. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 
590. — Cooter and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 216. 

Garridus brachyrhynchas , Swainson, Fauna Bor. Amer. II. 1831, 296 ; pi. 55 (young). 

Si*. Char. Tail graduated ; lateral feathers about one inch shortest. Wings a little 
shorter than the tail. Head and neck and fore part of breast white. A plumbeous brown 



Adult . 

oceipital patch, becoming darker behind, from the middle of the erown to the back, from 
which it is separated by an interrupted whitish collar. Rest of upper parts ashy-plumbe- 
ous ; the outer primaries margined, the secondaries, tertials, and tail feathers obseurely 



Young . 


SOS 
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tipped with white. Beneath smoky gray. Crissum whitish. Length, 10.50; extent, 
17 00 ; wing, 5 50 ; tail, 6.00 ; tarsus, 1.40. Iris brown ; bill and feet black. 

Hah. Northern America into the northern parts of the United States from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ; more south in Pocky Mountains. 

Dr. Newberry found this bird common in California north of lat. 40° in 
autumn, and they probably descend much farther south in winter, if not 
resident in the highest Sierra Nevada, for nearly their whole length. I did 
not see them about lat. 30° in September, but have everywhere towards the 
north fonftd them so scattered in their range that they may easily be over- 
looked in a short visit to a district, though common there at times. 

They are generally rather shy birds, migrating in small families through 
the woods, occasionally whistling in a loud and clear tone quite unlike other 
jays. They have indeed much the habits and appearance of the titmice, 
though so much larger, searching closely among the evergreens for seeds, 
insects, etc., hanging head downwards and uttering a variety of quaint and 
musical notes?" At times, especially in winter, they become very bold, en- 
tering cabins in the woods, and following hunters to obtain scraps of meat 
and fat of the game lie may bang up, from which they have obtained one of 
their names of “ meat-bird.” They are also called in the far North “ Whis- 
key Jack,” not from any fondness for liquor, but from a corruption of their 
Chippewa name of Wislcachon. (Suckley.) 

They are most numerous in the cold regions of the fur countries north of 
lat. 49°, and do not migrate much even in that climate. According to 
Hutchins, they in winter become so bold as to steal from the very dishes in 
the hunters camp. They lay up stores of berries, etc., in hollow trees, and 
even are said to eat lichens. They are considered mockers and birds of ill 
omen by the Indians, and are very noisy about the commencement of 
storms. 

Their nests are built in pine-trees of twigs and grass, and their eggs, four 
to six, are light grayish, with faint brown spots. (Nuttall.) The young for 
the first autumn are nearly as black as crows. 


Order CLAMATORES. 


Ciiar. Toes, three anterior and one posterior, not versatile. Tail feath- 
ers usually twelve. Primaries always ten, the first nearly as long as the 
second. Tarsal scales generally passing entirely around. 

Put one family of this order is found within our limits, though there are 
numerous others in the tropics, presenting great variety of form. 


Family TYRAXXIDjtE, The Tyrant Flycatchers. 

Ciiar. Bill broader than high at the base, much depressed, more or less 
triangular. Culmen nearly as long as the head or shorter ; straight to near 
the tip, then suddenly bent down into a conspicuous hook, with a notch 
behind it ; tip of lower jaw also notched. Commissure straight to near 
the notch ; gonys slightly convex. Xostrils oval or rounded, in the an- 
terior extremity of the nasal groove, and more or less concealed by long 
bristles which extend from the posterior angle of the jaws along the base of 
the bill, becoming smaller, hut reaching nearly to the median line of the 
forehead. These bristles with lateral branches at the base. Similar bristles 
mixed in the loral leathers and margining the chin. Tarsi short, generally 
less than the middle toe, completely enveloped by a series of large scales, 
which meet near the posterior edge of the inner side, and are separated 
either by naked skin or by a row of small scales. Sometimes a second 
series of rather large plates is seen on the posterior face of the tarsus, these, 
however, usually on the upper extremity only. Basal joint of middle toe 
united almost throughout to that of the outer toe, but more than half free 
on the inner side ; outer lateral toe rather the longer. Wings and tail 
variable ; first quill always more than three fourths the second. The outer 
primaries sometimes attenuated near the tip. 
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Genus TYRANNUS, Oilier. 

Tyrannus , Cuvier, Le9ons Anat. Comp. 1799, 1800 (Agassiz). 

Gen. Ciiar. Tail nearly even, or moderately forked ; rather shorter than the wings ; 
the feathers broad, and widening somewhat at the ends. Wings long and pointed ; the 



T. Carolinensis. 

outer primaries rather abruptly attenuated near the end, the attenuated portion not linear, 
however. Head with a concealed pateh of red on the erown. 

This is exclusively an American genus, of which there are many species 
in warm and tropical regions. 



T. Carolinensh. 
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Tyrannus Carolinensis, Baird. 

THE KING-BIRD ; BEE-MARTIN. 

Lanins tyrannus, Linn.eus, Svst. Nat. 1. 1766, 136. (This belongs to the Cuban T. maiuti- 
nus, according to Bonaparte.) — Muscicupu tyrannus, (Bkisson ?) Wilson, Am. Orn. I. 
1808, 66 ; pi. xiii. — Audubon, (Jrn. Biog. I. 18.32, 403; V. 1839, 420; pi. 79. In. 
Birds Amer. I. 1840, 204; pi. 56. — Ijanius tyrannus , var. Carolinensis, Luduvicianus, 
G.melin, Syst. Nat. I. 1788, 302. 

Muscicapa rex, Barton, Fragments, N. II. Penn a. 1799, 18. 

Tyrannus Carolinensis, Baird, P. K. Rep. IX. Birds, 171. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. 
Zool. of W. T. 167. — Lord, Pr. IL A. Iu>t. Woolwich, 1864, 113. British Columbia. 

Sp. Char. Two, sometimes three, outer primaries abruptly attenuated at the end. 
Second quill longest ; third little shorter ; first rather longer than fourth, or nearly equal. 
Tail slightly rounded. Above dark bluish-ash, the top and sides of the bead to beneath 
the eyes bluish-blaek. A concealed crest on the crown, vermilion in the centre, white 
behind, and before partially mixed with orange. Lower parts pure white, tinged with 
pale bluish-ask on the sides of the throat and aeross the breast ; sides of the breast and 



under the wings similar to, but rather lighter than, the back. Axillaries pale grayish- 
brown tipped with lighter. The wings dark brown, darkest towards the ends of the 
quills; the greater coverts and quills edged with white, most so on the tertials ; the lesser 
coverts edged with paler. Upper tail coverts and upper surface of the tail glossy black, 
the latter very dark brown beneath ; all the feathers tipped and the exterior margined 
externally with white, forming a conspicuous terminal band about 0.25 of an inch broad. 
Length, 8.75; extent, 15.00; wing, 4.65; tail, 3.7u ; tarsus, 0.75. Iris brown; bill and 
feet black. 

I lab. Eastern North America to Rocky Mountains. West of this seen only in "Wash- 
ington Territory. California ? South to Panama and the Upper Amazon, in winter. 


Although this bird has never yet been collected in California, it is almost 
impossible that one of its migratory habits should be abundant at the 
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Columbia River, as I found it, without passing through California in the 
spring and fall It is scarcely probable that they prefer a route of travel 
through the barren regions towards the Rocky Mountains, when they can 
find abundance of food on the route through California, and a country quite 
congenial to their habits. I have found them, however, all along the Upper 
Missouri, and across the Rocky Mountains northward. 

Their habits are well known to settlers from the Atlantic States. Their 
name of king-bird is derived from their quarrelsome disposition during the 
breeding season, when they drive every bird, even to the size of the eagle, 
away from their nest. This is built on a low branch, often in the garden or 
orchard, constructed firmly of roots, grass, and a lining of soft materials, 
horse-hair, etc. The eggs are three to five, yellowish-white, and with a few 
large well-defined brown spots. Their notes consist of harsh guttural twitters 
and chirps, not worthy to be called a song. Their food is almost wholly of 
insects, for which they watch from some prominent perch ; also of berries, 
and they sometimes watch around hives for bees. They leave the Atlantic 
States in October, to winter in Tropical America. (Xuttall.) 


Tyr annus verticals, Sat. 

THE ARKANSAS FLYCATCHER. 

Tyrannus verticalis, Sat, Long’s Exped. II. 1823, 60. — Nuttall, Man. II. 2d cd. 1840, 306. 
Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 173. — IIeekmann, X. vi. 37. — Cooper and Sucklkt, 
XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 168. — Lord, Pr. R. A. lust. Woolwich, 1S64, 113. British 
Columbia. — Musdcapa verticalis , Bonaparte, Am. < >rn. I. 1825, 18; pi. xi. — Audu- 
bon, Orn. Biog. IV. 1838, 422 ; pi. 359. Ib. Birds Amer. I. 1840, 199; pi. 54. 

Sr. Char. The four exterior quills attenuated very gently at the end, the first most 
so ; third and fourth quill longest, second and fifth successively a little shorter. Tail slight- 
ly forked ; hill shorter than the head. Crown, sides of head above the eyes, nape, and 
sides of uock, pale lead-color or ash-gray ; a concealed crest in the crown, vermilion in 
the centre, and yellowish before and behind. Kind neck and hack ashy-gray, strongly 
tinged with light olivaceous-green, the gray turning to brown on the rump ; upper tail 
coverts nearly black, lower dusky ; chin and part of car coverts dull white ; throat and 
upper part of breast similar to head, but lighter, and but slightly contrasted with the 
chin ; rest of the lower parts, with the under wing coverts and axillars, yellow deepening 
to gamboge on the belly, tinged with olivaceous on the breast. Wing brown, the coverts 
with indistinct ashy margins; secondaries and tertinls edged with whitish ; inner webs of 
primaries whitish towards the base. Tail nearly black above, and glossy, duller brownish 
beneath; without olivaceous edgings. Exterior feather, with the outer web and the shaft, 
yellowish-white; inner edge of latter brown. Tips of remaining feathers paler. Bill and 
feet dark brown. 

Female rather smaller and colors less bright. Length of male, 8.50 ; extent, 13.25 ; 
wing, about 4.50. 
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Hub. "Western Xortli America, from the High Central Plains to the Pacific. Acci- 
dental in the Eastern States. 

This beautiful and abundant species arrives in the State about Marcia 
20th, and I think none remain within our limits during winter. Small par- 
ties of males come first, which are constantly quarrelling until the victors 
have decided the contest and selected their mates. This does not seem to 
take place for several weeks, as I have not found a nest with eggs earlier 
than May 12th at Santa Barbara. This nest was built on a branch of a low 
oak near the town, was five inches wide, and constructed of lichens, twigs. 



coarse grass, and wool, lined with hair, and the four eggs it contained were 
creamy- white spotted with purple of two shades near large end, measuring 
0.04 X 0.70 inch. They exhibit similar courage in defence of their nest, 
and are in fact almost the exact counterpart of the king-bird in habits. 
Their notes are rather more varied and noisy, and they utter them almost 
constantly during the spring, often when flying and fighting. As “ bee- 
birds” they are fully as destructive, but compensate for the damage by de- 
stroying great numbers of noxious insects, and therefore ought to be driven 
away from the neighborhood of the hives instead of shot. They leave the 
State, I think, in October. With this species as with the king-bird, it is not 
uncommonly the case that smaller birds take advantage of its courageous 
behavior in driving away predatory birds from its nest, by constructing 
their own in the same neighborhood, so as to enjoy a certain amount of 
protection. This reliance of one bird on another is shown still more strik- 
ingly in regard to a Jamaican species of allied family, the Iladrostomus 
niycr , of about the size of the king-bird, which builds a nest as large as a 
bushel measure, in the substance of which half a dozen birds of other 
species sometimes make their nest likewise. 

40 
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Tyrannus vociferans, Swainsox. 

CASSIN’S FLYCATCHER. 

Tyrannus vocifrans, Swaixsox, Mon. Tyrant Shrikes in Quarterly Journal Sc. XX. Jan. 
1826, 273. In. Philos. Mag. I. 1827, 36S. — Baird, 1*. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 174 ; U. S. 
and Mex. Bound. Rep. II. iii. 8 ; pi. x. — Codes, IV. Phil. Ac. 1866, 59. 

Tyrannus Cassini i } Lawrence, Ann. X. Y. Lyceum, V. 1852, 39 ; pi. iii. f. 2. (Texas.) 

Sp. Char. Bill from the forehead, about as long as the head. Tail even or slightly 
rounded. Outer five primaries attenuated ; the first four abruptly and deeply eniar- 
ginated ; third quill longest, second and fourth a little less, first shorter than the sixth, 
and half an inch less than the longest. Head and neck above and on the sides rather 
dark bluish-ash ; the throat and breast similar, and only a little paler. Rest of upper parts 
olive-green tinged with gray, mixed with brown on the rump; t lie upper tail coverts and 
surface of the tail nearly black ; the outer web of the external feather and tips of all pale 



brown. The chin is white, in strong contrast to the dark ash of the throat ; the vest of 
the under parts bright sulphur yellow (the sides olivaceous), palest on the under tail 
coverts and inside of wings. A concealed vermilion patch in the crown, bordered by 
straw yellow. Wing feathers brown, tinged with olive, becoming paler towards the edge. 
Length, 9.00 to 10.00 ; extent, 15.00 to 17.00 ; wing, 4.25 to 5.50 ; tail, 4.25. Iris brown ; 
bill black ; feet grayish. 

II ah. Pecos River, Texas, and into Mexico, and Guatemala on table-lands. AVcst to 
Coast of California. 

Quite common in the southern half of California, and resident as far 
north as Los Angeles during winter. They much resemble the T. vertical is 
in color, blit are less lively and quarrelsome in habits. During the early 
part of the year they begin to sing at daylight, generally from the top of a 
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sycamore-tree, their notes being loud and much more musical than those of 
the other species, with considerable variety for a bird of this family. 
During the middle of the day they are rather quiet, and sit much of the 
time on their perch, occasionally catching an insect that comes very near, 
but I think their feeding is done mostly in the very early morning. 

1 found them breeding at San Diego as early as March 28th, as well as 
subsequently. The nest is much larger and more firmly built than that of 
the others, being 5.50 X 2.50 inches externally, and 3.00 across the cavity, 
the eggs 0.9(3 X 0.70 inch, white with large scattered reddish-brown and 
umber blotches. I found some of these birds in Santa Clara Valley in 
May, 18G4, which were smaller and greener on the back than those from 
the south. 

They winter in small numbers at Santa Cruz, lat. 37°, together with Trog- 
lodytes I’ttrkmanni and Hi ninth bicolor, indicating a much milder climate 
than anywhere else in the State. 


Genus MYIARCHUS, Caban is. 

J fyiarchus, Cabaxis, Fauna Peruana, 1844- 1846,152. — Bujrm bister, Thicrc Brasilicns, 
II. Vogel, 1856, 469. 

Gi:n. C ii ail Tarsus equal to or not longer than the middle toe, which is decidedly 
longer than the hinder one. Bill wider at base than half the culrnen. Tail broad, long, 



even, or slightly rounded, about equal to the wings, which scarcely reach the middle of 
the tail ; the lirst primary shorter than the sixth. Head with elongated lanceolate dis- 
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tinct feathers. Above brownish-olive, throat ash, belly yellow. Tail and wing feathers 
varied with rufous 


Myiarchus Mexicanus, Kaup. 

THE ASH-THROATED FLYCATCHER. 

Tyrannuh Mexicana , Kaup, Pr. Zool. Soc. Fob. 1851, 51. — Myiarchus Mexicanus, Baird, 
lb R. Kep. IX. Birds, 179. — IIeekmann, X. vi. 37; pi. iv. — Copes, Pr. Phil. Ac. 
18GG, 59. 

Tyrannula cincrasccns , Lawrence, Annals X. Lyc. X. Hist. V. Sept. 1851, 109. — Xew- 
berry, P. R. Rep. VI. iv. 81. 

Sp. Ciiar. Bill black, the width opposite the nostrils not half the length of the culmen. 
Head crested. Tail even, the lateral feathers slightly shorter. Second, third, and fourth 
quills longest ; first rather shorter than the seventh. Above a dull grayish-olive ; the 



M. Mexicanus. 
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centres of the feathers rather darker ; the crown, rump, and upper tail coverts tinged with 
brownish. The forehead and sides of the head grayish-ash ; the chin, throat, and fore 
part of the breast ashy-white ; the middle of the breast white ; the rest of the under parts 
very pale sulphur yellow ; wings and tail brown. Two bands across the wing, with outer 
edges of the secondaries and tertials dull white ; the outer edges of the primaries light 
chestnut brown (except towards the tip and on the outer feather) ; the inner edges tinged 
with the same. Whole of the middle tail feathers, with the outer webs (only), and the 
ends of the others brown ; the rest of the inner webs reddish-chestnut, the outer web of 
exterior feather yellowish- white. Legs and bill black; lower mandible brownish at the 
base. Length, about S.00 ; wing, 4.00: tail, 4.10; tarsus, 9 o. 

Hah. Coast of California, and across by Valley of Gila and Rio Grande to Northeastern 
Mexico, and south to Guatemala. 

I found one of this species at Fort Mojave on January 15th, and think a 
few may habitually winter in the Colorado Valley. They began to arrive 
from the south about March 10th, and extend their range through nearly 
the whole State or its lower portions. Their notes are few, loud, and harsh, 
little varied, and uttered from time to time as they fly after an insect from 
their accustomed perch (which is usually on the lower dead limbs of the 
forest trees), preferring shady situations, and feeding late in the evening. 
According to lleermann, the nest, found in a hollow tree, or a deserted bur- 
row of a woodpecker, is composed of grasses lined with feathers. The eggs, 
five in number, are cream-color, marked and speckled with purplish-red 
dashes and faint neutral tint blotches. 


A variety (Myiarchus Mcxieonus, var. pert inox, Rail'd, TV. Phil. Acad. 1859, 
303) of this species occurs at St. Lucas, where it was collected by Air. Xantus, 
characterized by the possession of a decidedly stouter bill and stronger 
feet than usual. The size of the bird itself is perhaps less than the average. 



ill. crinitus. 
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M. Cooperi. 


This species is closely allied to the M. crinitus of the Eastern States, 
and M. Cooperi of Mexico ; the difference will he shown in the preceding 
figures. The principal characters will he found in the markings of the tail. 


Genus SAYORNIS, Bonaparte. 

Scujorms , Bonaparte? Atcnco Italiano, 1854. Ib. Comptcs K end us, 1854 ; Notes Orn. 
Delattrc. 

Au/anax, Cabanis, Journal fur Orn. 1856, 1. (Type, Tyrannula nigricans.) 

Gen. Ciiar. Head with a blended depressed moderate ercst. Tarsus decidedly longer 
than middle toe, which is scarcely longer than the hind tue. Bill rather narrow ; width at 



S. nigricans. 
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base about half the culmcn. Tail broad, Ion", slightly forked ; equal to the wings, which 
are moderately pointed, and reach the middle of the tail. First primary shorter than the 
sixth. 


Sayornis nigricans, Swaixson. 

THE BLACK FLYCATCHER. 

Tyrannula nigricans, Swainsov, Syn. Birds Mex. Taylor’s Phil. Mag. I. 1827, ."567. — New- 
berry, Zool. Cal. and Or. Route, P. K. Rep. VI. iv. 1857, 81. — Muscicapa nigri- 
cans , Audubon, Orn. Biog. V. 1830, 302 ; pi. 474. 1b. Birds Amcr. I. 1840, 218; pi. 

GO. — Tyrannus nigricans, Nuttall, Mail. 1. 2d ed. 1840, 326. — Sayornis nigricans, Bona- 
parte, Comptcs Kcndns, XXYIH. 1854, notes Orn. 87. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 
183. — Kenxerly, X. iv. 23. — IIeermaxn, X. vi. 38. — Coues, Pr. Phil. Ac. 1866,60. 

Sp. Char. Wings rounded ; second, third, and fourth quills longest ; first shorter 
than sixth. Tarsi with a second row of scales behind. The head and neck all round, 



fore part and sides of the breast dark sooty-brown ; the rest of the upper parts similar, but 
lighter faintly tinged with lead-color towards the tail. The middle of the breast, abdo- 
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men, and lower tail coverts white : some of the latter with the shafts and the centres 
brown. The lower wing coverts grayish-brown, edged with white. Wings dark brown ; 
the edges of the secondary coverts rather lighter; of primary coverts dull white. Edge 
of the exterior vane of the first primary, and of the secondaries, white. Tail dark brow n, 
with the greater part of the outer vane of the exterior tail feather white ; this color nar- 
rowing from the base to the tip. Bill and feet black. The tail rounded ; rather emar- 
ginate ; feathers broad; more obliquely truncate than in S. my us. The hill slender; 
similar to that of S./itscus. Length, nearly 7,00; w ing, 3. Go ; tail, 3.45. 

I lab. California to Texas, and south into Mexico. 

An abundant and resident species in all the lower parts of California, 
except the Colorado Valley, where I saw none later than March 25, 1801, 
as they had gone north. At San Diego they had nests and eggs at that date 
(1862), and are elsewhere among the earliest birds to build. The nest is 
formed of an outer wall of mud, about 5.25 inches wide, and 3.50 high, in 
little pellets piled on successively as they dry, in the shape of half a cup, 
stuck against a wall or sometimes on a shelf, beam, or ledge of rock, hut 
always under some ] protecting roof, often under a bridge. It is lined with 
tine grass or moss, and horse or cow hair, and the eggs, four or five in num- 
ber, are pure white ; measuring 0.74 X 0.55 inch. They prefer the vicinity 
of human habitations, and also to keep around water, on account of the 
numerous flies they find in such situations. 

They often sit for hours on the end of a barn or other perch, uttering 
their monotonous hut not unpleasing ditty, which sounds like “ Tittic, pit- 
tit,” alternately repeated, much like the cry of the Eastern " Pewce ” or 
“ Phcebc-bird ” (&. fuscus), which is their exact analogue in habits. They 
fly only short distances at a time, turning and dodging quickly in pursuit of 
their prey, which they capture with a sharp snap of the bill. 


Sayornis Sayus, Bonaparte. 
SAY’S FLYCATCHER. 


Muscicapa Sayci, Bonaparte, Am. Orn. I. 1825, 20; pi. xi. f. 3. — Audubon, Orn. Biog. 
IV. 1838, 428; pi. 359. Ib. Birds Amer. I. 1840, 2t7 ; pi. 59.— Tym twits Soya, Nut- 
tall, Man. I. 2d ed. 1840, 311, — Maxim. Cab. Jour. 1858, 183. — Tyranmtla Saya, 
Bonaparte, Conspectus, 1850. — Newberry, B. B. Rep. VI. iv. 81. — Sayornis Sayus, 
Baird, I\ R. Rep. IX. Birds, 185. — Kennerly, X. iv. 24. — IIeermann, X. vi. 37.— 
Coles, Pr. Phil. Ac. 1866, GO. 

Sr. Char. Above ami on the sides of the head, neck, and breast, grayish-brown, 
darker on the crown ; region about the eve dusky. The chin, throat, and upper part ot 
the breast, similar to the hack, but rather lighter and tinged with the color of the rest of 
the lower parts, which are pale cinnamon. Under wing coverts pale rusty white. The 
wings of a rather deeper tint than the back, with the exterior vanes and the tips of the 
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quills darker. Edges of the greater and secondary coverts, of the outer vane of the outer 
primary 1 , and of the secondaries an<l tertials, dull white. The upper tail coverts and tail 
nearly black. Edge of outer vane of exterior tail feather white. Rill dark brown ; rather 



paler beneath. The feet brown. Second, third, and fourth quills nearly equal ; fifth 
nearly equal to sixth ; sixth much shorter than the first. Tail broad, emarginnte. Tarsi 
with a posterior row of scales. Length, 7.00; wing, 4.30 ; tail, 3.35. 

JIab. Missouri and central high plains westward to the Pacific, and south to Mexico. 



This seems to be mostly a winter visitor in the southern and western 
parts of California, where I have seen none after March. They migrate in 
summer throughout the great interior plains, and, according to Richardson, 
as far north as lat. G0° in the Hudsons Bay region, where they seem to 
take the place of the other two species. Their nest was found there in a 
tree, resembling that of the S. nigricans. They probably, however, build 
more frequently among the cliffs, which are the only suitable situations in 
the barren, treeless regions they inhabit. Their habits are similar to those 
of the other species, and the few notes they utter while with us are also 
similar. 


41 
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I first noticed the arrival of this bird from the north at the end of Sep- 
tember, near Los Angeles, but it probably arrives much earlier in the north- 
ern part of the State, if indeed it does not breed there, east of the Sierra. 


Genus CONTOPUS, Caban is. 

Contopus, Caban is, Journal fur Orn. III. Nov. 1855, 479. (Type, Musncapa vircns , L.) 

Gen. Char. Tarsus very short, but stout ; less than tile middle toe and scarcely longer 
than the hinder. Bill quite broad at the base; wider than half the eulmen. Tail mod- 



C. bortaVs 

erately forked, much shorter than the wing (rather more than three fourths). A\ ings 
very long and much pointed, reaching beyond the middle of the tail ; the first primary 



C. borealis. 
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about equal to the fourth. All the primaries slender and rather acute, but not attenuated. 
I lead moderately crested. Color, olive above, pale yellowish beneath, with a darker patch 
on the sides of the breast. Under tail coverts streaked. 

There is one Eastern species not found on this coast, though it lias been 
attributed to it (C. vircns). It differs from C. ILicluirdsonii in smaller size, 
outer primary edged with whitish, the breast paler than the back, and with 
a median white line. 


Contopus borealis, Swainson. 

THE OLIVE-SIDED FLYCATCHER. 

Tymnnus borealis, Sw. and Rich., Fauna Cor. Amcr. II. I S3 1 , 141 ; plate. 

Museicapa i nor mi (a, Nuttall, Man. I. 1835, 282. 

Museicapa Cooperi , Nutt all, Man. I. 1832, 282. — Audubon, Orn. Biog. II. 1834, 422; Y. 
1 83!), 422 ; pi. 174. Ib. Birds Amer. I. 1840, 212; ph 58. — Tyrannus Cooperi, Bona- 
parte, List, 1838. — Nuttall, Man. I. 2d e«l. 1840, 208. — Contopus Cooperi, Cabanis, 
Jour, fur Omit hoi. III. Nov. 1855, 479. 

Contopus borealis, Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 188. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. 

Zool. of W. T. ICO. 

Contopus mesoleucus, Sclater, Pr. Z. S. 1859, 43. (Mexico.) 

Si\ Chau. Wings long, much pointed ; the second quill longest; the first longer than 
the third. Tail deeply forked. Tarsi short. The upper parts ashy brown, showing 
darker brown centres of the feathers ; this is eminently the ease on the top of the head; 
the sides of the head and neck, of the breast and body resembling the back, but with the 
edges of the feathers tinged with gray, leaving a darker central streak. The chin, throat, 
narrow line down the middle of the breast and body, abdomen, and lower tail coverts 



white, or sometimes with a faint tinge of yellow. The lower tail coverts somewhat 
streaked with brown in the centre. On each side of the rump, generally concealed by 
the wings, is an elongated hunch of white silky leathers. The wings and tail very dark 
brown, the former with the edges of the secondaries and tcrtials edged with dull white. 
The lower wing coverts and axillaries grayish-brown. The tips of the primaries and tail 
feathers rather paler. Feet and upper mandible black, lower mandible brown. The 
young of the year similar, but the color duller; the feet light brown. Length, 7.25 ; ex- 
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tent, 12.75; wing, 4.25 ; tail, 3.30 ; tarsus, O.GO. Iris brown; bill black, yellow at base ; 
feet black. 

Hah. Atlantic and Faeifie Coasts of the United States, and interior towards the north. 
Greenland (Reinhardt). South to Costa Riea. 

This is a Northern flycatcher, which seems to be resident in most parts of 
this State where it is found, but not occurring south of Monterey, where Dr. 
Gambel found young in July. T found them rather common in the Coast 
Range toward Santa Cruz, where they had nests in May, but I could not 
examine any of these, their location being generally on a high inaccessible 
branch. I also found this bird at Lake Tahoe in September. It is rather 
silent, keeping mostly on tops of the trees, and catching passing insects. In 
spring it utters a loud, monotonous chirping note, frequently repeated, 
sometimes for hours together, and sometimes a call resembling “ phee-bee ” 
Nuttall found a nest, about fifty feet from the ground, in Massachusetts, 
built much like that of the king-bird. The eggs were four, yellowish cream- 
color, with dark brown and lavender purple spots thinly dispersed. 

It is a much more abundant bird near the Columbia River and through- 
out the Northern Rocky Mountains. There they migrate, remaining at the 
Lower Columbia from May to October. 


Contopus pertinax, Cabanis. 

COUES FLYCATCHER. 

Contopus pertinax , Cabanis, Mbs. Ilein. II. 1859, 72. (Mexico.) — Co ues, Fr. Fliil. Acad. 
18GG, GO. (Fort Whipple.) — Elliot, B. N. A. I.; pi. 8. 

Sr. Char. Second, third, and fourth quills nearly equal ; first intermediate between fittli 
and sixth. Tail slightly forked. Upper parts uniform olive-green, rather darker on the 



head. Beneath, the olive is a little lighter, and covers the whole under surfaces in slightly 
varying shade, except the chin, middle ot belly, and crissmn. Axillars, and inside and 
edge of wings, yellowish with tinge of bull' Middle and greater wing coverts rather paler 
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at ends, without forming a distinct band. Secondaries edged externally with lighter 
olive. A concealed white tuft on Hanks. Kill black above ; yellow beneath. Young with 
two pale buff bands on the wings. Length, about 7.50 ; wing, 4.40 ; tail, 4.00 ; bill 
above, 0.70 ; tarsus, 0.70 ; middle toe and claw, 0.65. 

Hob. Mexico to Fort Whipple, Arizona. 

This species was first detected within the limits of the United States by 
Dr. Coues, who found a young bird at Fort Whipple. He noticed nothing 
peculiar in its habits. Of much the same size as C. borealis , the tail is dis- 
proportionately longer, and the wing formula and colors quite different. The 
species is not uncommon in Mexico, and will probably be yet found more 
abundantly in the United States, both in Arizona and New Mexico, as 
its inconspicuous plumage renders it very liable to be overlooked by col- 
lectors. 


Contopus Richardsonii, Swaixsox. 

THE SHORT-LEGGED PEWEE. 

Tyrannula Rirhardsonii, Swaixsox, Fauna Bor. Amer. II. 18.31, 146; plate. — Afuscicapa 
Richardsonii, Audubon*, Orn. Kiog. V. 1839, 299 ; pi. 434. — Contopus Richardsonii, 
Baird, I\ R. Hep. IX. Birds, 189. — Coues, IV. Ph. Ac. 1866, Gl. 

Muscicttpti phabe, Audubon, Syn. 1839, 42. In. Birds Amer. I. 1840,219; pi. 61 (not of 
Latham). — Tynnmus phabe , Nuttall, Man. T. 2d ed. 1840, 319. 

Contopus sordid ulus, 8c later. 

Contopus pfebcius , Caban is. 

Sp. Char General appearance of C. r ire ns. Bill broad. Wings very long and much 
pointed, considerably exceeding the tail; second quill longest; third a little shorter; first 
shorter than fourth, and about midway between distance from second to fiflh (0.G0 of an 
inch). Primaries 1.20 inches longer than secondaries. Tail moderately forked. Above, 
dark olive-brown (the head darker), the entire breast and sides of head, neck, and body 



of a paler shade of the same, tinging strongly also the dull whitish throat and chin. Ab- 
domen and under tail coverts dirty pale yellowish. Quills and tail dark black ish-brown ; 
the secondaries narrowly, the tertials more broadly edged with whitish. Two quite indis- 
tinct bands of brownish-white across the wings. Lower mandible yellow ; the tip brown. 
Length, 6.20 ; extent, 10.50 ; wing, 3.50 ; tail, 3.10. Iris brown ; bill black, brown below; 
feet black. 
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Hob. High central plains to the Pacific ; Rio Grande Valley, southward to Mexico 
and Costa Rica ; Labrador (Audubon), 

This bird arrives in California from the south about April 15th, and 
spends the summer in most mountainous parts of the State. It perches 
mainly on lower dead limbs, and watches for passing insects, uttering occa- 
sionally a plaintive “ pe-ah,” but is usually very silent, and prefers the dark, 
solitary recesses of the forests. 

I have not discovered their nest, but Audubon describes one found in 
Labrador as built in a bush, of a large size, chiefly composed of dry 
moss, and lined with feathers, being almost suspended like that of an 
oriole. The eggs were live to seven, white, and minutely speckled nearly 
all over with brown. 

If Audubon made no mistake in this, the nest was not like that of most 
birds of this family, but may have been modified to suit the cold climate of 
Labrador. 


Genus EMPIDONAX, Cabanis. 

Empidonax , Cabanis, Jour, fiir Oruithologie, III. Nov. 1855, 480. (Type, Tyrannula 
pus ilia.) 

Tyrannula of most authors. 

Gen. Ciiar. Tarsus lengthened, considerably longer than the middle toe, which is 
decidedly longer than the him! toe. Bill variable. Tail very slightly forked, even or 



E. pu stilus 


rounded ; a little shorter only than the wings, which are considerably rounded ; the first 
primary much shorter than the fourth. Head moderately crested. Color, olivaceous 
above, yellowish beneath ; throat generally gray. 
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Empidonax Traillii, Audubon. 

TRAILL'S FLYCATCHER. 

Muscicapa Trailin’, Amu box, Ora. Biog. I. 1832, 236; V. 1839, 426; pi. 45. In. Birds 
Amcr. I. 1840, 234 ; pi. 65. — Tgrannus Tratlfii, Nuttall, Man. I. 2d ed. 1840, 323. — 
Empidonax Traillii, Baiiu>, 1\ R. Rep. IX. Birds, 193. 

Sr. Char. Third quill longest; second scarcely shorter than fourth ; first shorter than 
fifth, about 0.35 shorter -than the longest. Primaries about 0.75 of an inch longer than 
the secondaries. Tail even. Upper parts dark olive-green ; lighter under the wings, and 
duller and more tinged with ash on nape and sides of the neck. Centre of the crown 
feathers brown. A pale yellowish-white ring (in some specimens altogether white) round 



E. pu stilus. 


the eye. Loral feathers mixed with white. Chin and throat white ; the breast and sides 
of throat light, ash, tinged with olive, its intensity varying in individuals, the former some- 
times faintly tinged with olive. Sides of the breast much like the hack. Middle of the 
belly nearly white ; sides of the belly, abdomen, and the lower tail coverts sulphur-yellow. 
The quills and tail feathers dark brown. Two olivaceous yellow white bands on the wing, 
formed by the tips of the first and second coverts, succeeded by a brown one ; the edge of 
the first primary and of the secondaries and tertials a little lighter shade of the same. 
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The outer edge of the tail feathers like the hack ; that of the lateral one rather lighter. 
Length, 6.00 ; extent, 8.50 ; wing, 2.90 ; tail, 2.60. Iris brown ; bill blaek, pale brown be- 
low ; feet blaek. 

Hah. Eastern United States and south to Mexico. Colorado River, California. 

Although Xuttall thought he saw this species on the banks of the Colum- 
bia, no specimens were obtained west of the Rocky Mountains by any of 
the later explorers. 

At Fort Mojave on the first of May, I found several of them inhabiting a 
very dark dense thicket, being attracted by their note, which sounded like 
qucet-qu&th. They were very sliy ; and though afterwards more common 
there, 1 obtained but three. They differed from the description given by 
Baird only in having the sides of body more yellow than the back. 1 after- 
wards heard their peculiar note in the thickets along Mojave River, near 
Los Angeles, and in May, 1803, at Santa Barbara. 

Heerman, though he found no specimens in the State, mentions it as 
“ abundant,” but whether in California or Texas is uncertain. 

[1 do not agree with Dr. Cooper in considering the California species to be 
E. Trail Hi, as all the specimens examined by me from the Middle and 
Western Provinces appear to belong to E. inmUus. This differs in having 
the tarsus decidedly longer than middle toe ; the first quill shorter than 
sixth, not longer ; the color is also appreciably distinct. Ihe synonymy is as 
follows* S. F. B.] 


Empidonax flaviventris, Baird. 

THE YELLOW-BELLIED FLYCATCHER. 

Tyrannuta Jhivivcntns, Wm. M. and S. F. Baird, IV. Ac. Nat. Sc. Pliila. I. July, 1843, 283. 
In. Am. Journ. Science, April, 1844 . — Audubon, Birds Amcr. IV. 1844, 341 ; pi. 
490. 

Tyrannula pimlla (Swainson), Reinhardt, Vidcnsk. Mcdtlcl. for 1853, 1854, 82. Gloger, 
Cab. Journ. 1854, 42G. 

Empidonax Jhtvivcntris, Baird, V. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 198. 

Empidonax difficile, Baird (provisional name for Western specimens), Birds N. Amcr. pi. 
7 G f f. 2. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. errata, p. xv. /ool. of V . I. 1~0. 

S P . Ciiar. Second, third, and fourth quills nearly equal ; first intermediate between 
fifth and sixth. Tail nearly even, slightly rounded. Tarsi long. Above bright olive- 
green ; crown rather darker. * A broad yellow ring round the eye. The sides of the head, 
neck, breast, and body, and a band across the breast like the back, but lighter; the rest 

* Empidonax rrsn.Lrs. — ? Platyrhynchus pnsillus, Swainson, Phil. Mag. 1827,366. Tip 
rnnnxda pusitl u. Swainson, F. Bor. Am. II. 1 831 , 144 ; plate. - Muscicapa pusilla, Audubon, Om. 
Bioir. V. 1839, 288; ph 434. — Tyranuvs pusilla, Nuttai.l, Man. I. 2d cd 1840. Empidonax 
pusFtius, Baird, Birds N. Amcr. 1858, 194 . — Coues, IV. Phil. Acad. 1866, 61. 

Hah. Middle and Western Provinces of United States ; north to Saskatchewan. 
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of the lower parts bright sulphur-yellow ; no white or ashy anywhere on the body. Quills 
(lark brown ; two bands on the wing formed by the tips of the primary and secondary 
coverts, the outer edge of the first primary and of the secondaries and tertials pale yellow, 
or greenish-yellow. The tail feathers brown, with the exterior edges like the back. The 



bill dark brown above, yellow beneath. The feet black. In the autumn the colors are 
purer, the yellow is deeper, and the markings on the wings of an ochry tint. Length, 
5.15 to 5.75 ; extent, 8.50 ; wing, 2.S3 ; tail, 2.45. Iris brown; bill dark brown, below 
flesh-color, edge orange ; feet black. 

Hob. United States generally. 

At San Diego I observed the arrival of this species on April 15th, and 
preserved specimens which agree exactly with the description of Eastern 
specimens by Baird, as does one collected at Cape St. Lucas by Xantus. I 
obtained one also at Lake Tahoe, which is like the Eastern bird, while one 
obtained at Monterey has the darker markings on the wings, characterizing 
the variety dijjicilis. This, however, seems scarcely more than the young 
plumage ; and though Baird mentions the difference in proportions of the 
cpiills also (first shorter than sixth, second considerably shorter than fourth), 
this does not characterize spring specimens, as far as I have obtained them, 
and I cannot divide the species. 

This bird frequents the woods, chiefly those of Conifrrcc, and is very silent, 
having in summer only a lisping song of three notes. I have never seen 
their nest or eggs. 


Empidonax obscurus, Swaixson. 

THE GRAYISH FLYCATCHER. 

? Tyrannula obscura, Swainsox, Syn. Mex. Birds, in Philos. Mag. I. 1827,367. — Empidonax 
obscurus, Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 200. Ib. U. S. and Mex. Bound. Survey, II. 
iii. 9 ; pi. xi. f. 3. — Coues, Pr. Phil. Ac. 186G, 62. 

Sp. Ciiar. Bill very narrow. Tarsi long. Second, third, and fourth quills longest; 
first shorter than sixth. Tail rounded. Above dull brownish-olive, paler on the rump, 
tinged with gray on the bead. Loral region and space round the eye whitish. Throat 
and fore part of the breast grayisli-white, slightly tinged with olive across the latter ; the 
42 
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rest of the under parts pale yellowish. Wings and tail brown, the former with two con- 
spicuous hands of brownish-white ; the outer primary edged, the secondaries and tertials 
edged and tipped with the same. The outer web of the external tail feather white, in 


strong contrast. Length, 5.75; extent, 0.25; wing, 2.75; tail, 2.55 ; tarsus, 0.70. Iris 
brown ; bill black, and yellow below ; leet black. 

I lab. Rocky Mountains of Texas, to Colorado River, California ; south to [Mexico. 

I first observed this species at Fort Mojave about April 1st, and a few 
afterwards until May 25th. They kept about low bushes, generally silent or 
with only a single lisping chirp, occasionally dying a short distance after 
insects, like other species of the genus. 


Tyranmda Tlammondii, Xantcs, Pr. Phil. Ac. May, 1858. — Empidonar Ilammondii, Baird, 
P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 199. In. Birds N. Amer. pi. 7G, f. 1. 

Sp. Ciiar. Tail moderately forked ; the feathers acutely pointed. Third quill long- 
est; second and then fourth a little shorter. First much shorter than fifth, a little longer 
than sixth. Bill very slender, dark brown. Above dark olive-green, considerably darker 


on the head. Breast and sides of the body liidit olive-green, the throat grayish-white ; 
the rest of under parts bright sulphur-yellow. A whitish ring round the eye. Wings and 
tail dark brown ; the former with two olivaceous gray bands across the coverts ; the latter 



Empidonax Hammondii, Xaxtus. 


HAMMOND’S FLYCATCHER. 
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with the outer edge a little paler than elsewhere, but not at all white. Length, 5.75 ; ex- 
tent, 8.50 ; wing, 2. SO ; tail, 2.50 ; tarsus, 0.G7. Iris brown ; bill black, llesh-color below; 
feet black. 

llab . Vicinity of Fort Tejon to Los Angeles. Colorado Valley ; south to Mexico. 

I obtained but one specimen of this species at Fort Mojave on May 20th. 
This closely resembled in habits, at that time, E. obscurus , for which I mis- 
took it. 1 afterwards saw on Catalina Island, in June, several birds which I 
think were of this species, but did not succeed in getting one. They kept 
on low trees, and uttered a few faint lisping notes. 

The first of this species arrived at Santa Cruz, March 13, 18 GO, and 
they were numerous during the summer, disappearing in September. April 
27th, I found the first nest built on a horizontal branch of a “ box-elder ” 
(Segundo), about eighteen feet from the ground, but in pulling down the 
branch the eggs were broken. I found four others afterwards from four to 
ten feet high, either on horizontal branches or in forks of small trees, and 
containing three or four eggs or young. The last found with eggs was as 
late as June 29tli, probably a second attempt of a pair before robbed. All 
were thick walled, composed externally of dry moss and downy buds, with 
a few leaves and strips of bark, then slender fibres of bark, often a few hairs 
and feathers, lining the inside. The size outside was about four inches 
wide, two and a half high, the cavity two inches wide, one and a half deep, 
the walls nearly one and a half thick. The eggs were white with brown 
blotches and specks near the large end, mostly in a circle. They measured 
0.G8 X 0.52 inch. 

These birds frequented only the darkest groves along the river, had very 
few simple calls of two or three monotonous notes, and were so shy that I 
did not get near enough to determine the species positively. 

This bird is among the many species of birds that, while breeding, per- 
haps even as far north as the higher latitudes of North America, occur at 
the same time 011 the table-lands of Mexico, from which country numerous 
summer specimens have been sent to the Smithsonian Institution by Dr. 
Sartorius, Professor Sumiehmst, and other correspondents. As in other 
instances, these are rather smaller than our birds, but no other difference 
is appreciable. 

There is considerable resemblance in immature specimens between E. 
Hammondii and obscurus ; the former species is the smaller bird, though 
with nearly as long a wing. The tail is decidedly shorter, being appreciably 
less than the wing, instead of about equal to it, as in obscurus. The first 
quill in Hammond 11 is rather longer than the sixth, while in obscurus it 
is shorter, sometimes shorter than the eighth or ninth. The feet and bill 
of obscurus are considerably the larger. 
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Genus PYROCEPHALUS, Gould. 

Pyrocephalus, Gould, Zool. of Beagle, 1838, 44. 

Gen. Char. Tarsus moderate, very little longer than the middle toe ; hind toe not 
longer than the lateral. Bill slender; very narrow at the base. Tail broad, even, about 



P. Mexicanus. 


four fifths the length of the wings, which reach beyond the middle of the tail. First quill 
shorter than the fifth. Head with a conspicuous rounded crest. Sexes dissimilar. Male 
with the crown and beneath red ; tail, back, and wings brown. 



Of this genus several other species are known to naturalists, all, with 
perhaps a single exception, of much the same colors. I11 the red of the 
under parts they are perhaps unique in their family, where gray, white, 
or yellow are so much more frequently met with. 
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Pyrocephalus Mexicanus, Sclater. 

THE RED FLYCATCHER. 

Pyrocephalus Mexicanus, Sclater, Pr. Zool. Soc. 1859, 45. — Cores, Pr. Phil. Ac. 1866, 64. 

Pyrocephalus rxibinem, Lawrence, Ann. N. Y. Lyc. V. May, 1851, 115. — Cassin, Illust. I. 
iv. 1853, 127 ; pi. xvii. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 201. — IIeerjiann, X. vi. 38. 

Pyrocephalus jianus, Woodhouse, Sitgrcavc’s Report, 1S53, 75. 

Sr. Char. Head with a full rounded or globular crest. Tail even. Crown and whole 
under parts bright carmine red ; rest of upper parts, including the cheeks as far as the 
bill, dull dark brown ; the upper tail coverts darker; the tail almost black ; greater and 
middle wing coverts and edges of secondaries and tertials dull white towards the edges. 
Outer web of exterior tail feather and tips of all the tail feathers whitish. 



Female , similar, without the crest ; the crown brown, like the back ; the under parts 
whitish anteriorly, streaked with brown ; behind white, tinged with red or ochraceous. 
Length of male, about 5.50 ; wing, 3 25 ; tail, 2.75. (Baird.) 

Hah. Valleys of Rio Grande and Gila southward. Colorado Valley, California, south 
to Honduras. 

On the 24tli of May, 18(31, I saw at Fort Mojave a small brilliant reel 
bird, which I supposed must have been of the above species. It perched on 
the top of bushes, and would not allow me to approach within shooting dis- 
tance, always Hying off for several hundred yards before alighting again. 

According to Dr. Heermann, they arc quite common in spring at Fort 
Yuma, and lie noted exactly the same wild habits above mentioned. Lieu- 
tenant Couch describes its habits as like those of a flycatcher, and its note 
as a low chirp. 

One has since been obtained by Mr. W. W. Holder in Colorado Yallcy, 
lat. 34°, on April 18th. 

The Xortli American species, originally supposed to be identical with that 
inhabiting South America, lias lately been described by Dr. Sclater as dis- 
tinct. It may, however, perhaps be fairly questioned whether here, as in 
many other instances, there is anything more than a slight difference pro- 
duced by peculiarities of climate, etc. 
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Genus MITREPHORUS, Sclater. 

Mitrephorus, Sclater, Pr. Zool. Soc. 1859, 45. (Type, M. phwocercus .) — Coues, Pr. Phil. 
Ac. 1866, 63. 

Sp. Char. Similar in general character to Empidonax , hut with fulvous, fulvous- 
olive, and rufous tints, instead of clear olive, gray-wliite, and sulphur or olive-yellow. 
Head erested. Bristles of gape reaching nearly to tip of hill. 


The single North American species exhibits a strong resemblance in form 
to Emjridonax, although the type is decidedly different. 


Sp. Ciiar. Wing short, much rounded ; first quill considerably shorter than sixth ; the 
second, third, and fifth little shorter than the fourth. Above plain dull grayish-brown, 



AT. pallescens . 


Mitrephorus pallescens, Coues. 


THE BUFF-BREASTED FLYCATCHER. 


Mitrephorus pallescens, Cotes, Pr. Phil. Ac. 1866, 63. (Fort Whipple.) 
Mitrephorus fulvifrous , Elliot, Illus. B. N. A. I. pi. 19. 



tinged with olive, particularly on the middle of the hack ; the head and rump hardly appre- 
ciably thus tinged. Below very pale fulvous, most pronounced across the breast, the chin 
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and throat being much lighter, and the abdomen almost, white. No fulvous suffusion about 
the forehead ; the dark feathers of the crown reaching to the bill ; the space between eye 
and bill, the aurieulars and sides of the head generally light brownish* olive, with no trace 
of ful\ ous. Wings and tail plain dusky ; the outer web of the external reetrices, the mar- 
gins of the inner primaries, except just at their base, and the tips of greater and median 
coverts, dull white, with no tint of olive or ferrugineous. Iris brown ; upper mandible and 
feet black; lower mandible and mouth bright yellow. Length, 4.75; extent, 7.30; wing 
from the carpus, 2.15 ; tail, 2.00 ; tarsus, 0.55 ; middle toe and elaw, 0.45 ■ bill above, 0.40. 

I lab. Fort Whipple, Arizona. 

Since this species was described by Dr. Cones, Mr. Giraud has presented 
to the Smithsonian Institution his type of Muscicapa fulvifrons , which, 
though much like the pallcsccns , seem yet sufficiently distinct. The color- 
ation is similar but darker, and more ochraceous throughout, with less olive 
above. The wing bands are fulvous (the edges of secondaries more yellow- 
ish), instead of grayish-white. While the bill seems actually smaller, the 
other dimensions of M. fulvifrons are considerably larger (length, 4.80 ; 
wing, 2. Go ; tail, 2.40 ; tarsus, 0.GI). The wing is considerably more point- 
ed ; the first quill equal to, not shorter than, the sixth ; the third, not fourth, 
quill longest. (Baird.) 


Order STRISORES. 


Char. Toes variable, generally three anterior, and one posterior, some- 
times in pairs. Primaries ten. Tail feathers generally ten. Tarsi with 
small scales or with naked skin, without the broad encircling plates of the 
preceding order. 

This order is represented in North America by a greater number and 
variety of families than the preceding. Several others, however, are found 
in Middle and South America. 


Family ALCEDINIDiE, The Kingfishers. 

Char. Tlead large ; bill long, strong, straight, and sub-pyramidal, usually 
longer than the head. Tongue very small. Wings short ; legs small ; the 
outer and middle toes united to their middle. Toes with the usual number 
of joints (2, 3, 4, 5). 



C. ale yon. 
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Gexus CERYLE, Boie. 

Ceryle, Boie, Isis, 1828, 316. (Type, C. nulls?) 

Spida, Swainson, Birds, II. 1837,336. (Type, C. alcyon.) 

Gex. Char. Bill long, straight, and strong, the cnlmen slightly advancing on the 
forehead and sloping to the acute tip ; the sides much compressed ; the lateral margins 



C. airy on. 


rather dilated at the base, and straight to the tip ; the gonys long and ascending. Tail 
rather long and broad. Tarsi short and stout. 


Ceryle alcyon, Lixxeus. 

THE BELTED KINGFISHER. 

Alccdo alcyon, Linn-eus, Syst. Nat. I. 1766, 180. — Wilson, Am. Orn. III. 1811,59.—* 
Audubon, Orn. Biog. I. 1831,394; pi. 77. — Ceryle alcyon , Boie, Isis, 1828, 316. — • 
Cassin, Illust. I. 1855, 254. — Biiewer, N. Am. Ool. I. 1857, 110; pi. iv. f. 52 (egg). 
— Newberry, P. R. Rep. VI. iv. 79 . — Bairi>, P. R. Rep. IN. Birds, 158. — Herr- 
mann, X. vi. 57. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 167. — Coles, Pr. 
Phil. Ae. 1866, 59. 

Sp. Char. Head with a long crest. Above bine, without metallic lustre. Beneath, 
with a concealed band across the occiput, and a spot anterior to the eye, pure white. A 
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band across the breast, and the sides of the body under the wings, like the hack. Prima- 
ries white on the basal half, the terminal unspotted. Tail with transverse bands and 
spots of white. 



Half natural size. 


Young, with the sides of body and a transverse band across the belly below the pectoral 
one, light chestnut ; the pectoral band more or less tinged with the same. Length of 
adult, 12.00 to 14.00; extent, 20.00 to 23.00; wing, G. 00 to 7.00. Bill slate-blue; feet 
reddish- white. 

JIab. The entire continent of North America. 

This bird is common along the coast, and about every clear stream and 
lake throughout California, hut rare about those which, like the Colorado, 
are constantly muddy. They are usually to be seen perched on some dead 
branch, stake, or other object overhanging the water, watching for their prey, 
which consists wholly of small fish. When one is seen, the bird plunges 
suddenly headlong into the water, and usually catches the victim. If 
unsuccessful, lie sometimes Hies off and searches for fish, Hying rapidly along 
near the shores, and if any are seen, lie stops and hovers for a moment 
over them, diving with a somewhat spiral motion. When alarmed he utters 
a harsh rattling sound, as he flies off, and is usually rather wary. 

The hole for a nest is burrowed in a sandy bank, to the depth of five or 
six feet, and usually not far from the top of the ground. The inner end of 
the burrow is enlarged into a rounded chamber, and t lie same hole is used 
for several years.' The eggs are white, six in number, and laid on a nest 
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composed of a few twigs, grass, and feathers. According to Nuttall, both 
parents sit on them, and they are hatched in sixteen days. 

This bird is not migratory in California, unless it is from the highest 
mountain streams to the valleys and coast. Pacific Coast specimens are 
larger than Eastern. 


Ceryle Americana, Gmelin. 

THE TEXAS KINGFISHER. 

Alcedo Americana, Gmelin, Syst. Nat. I. 1788,451. — Ceryle Americana, Boie, Isis, 1828, 
316. — Lawrence, Annals N. Y. Lyceum, V. 1851, 118. (First introduction into the 
fauna of the United States.) — Cassin, Illnst. I. 1855, 255. — Brewer, N. Am. Ool. 1. 
1857, 3 ; pi. iv. f. 53 (egg). — Baird, Birds N. Araer. 1858, 159 ; pi. 45. In. Rep. Mex. 
Bound. II. 7; pi. vii. — Coues, Pr. Phil. Ac. 1S66, 59. — Cldoroceiyle Americana 
Keiciienb. Ilandb. Sp. Orn. I. ii. 1851, 27; pi. 413, f. 3112-3115. 

Alcedo virielis , Vieillot, Nouv. Diet. XIX. 1818, 413 (Cassin). 

Alcedo Cabanisii, Tsciiudi, Fauna Per. 253. 

Sp. Char. Head slightly crested. Upper parts, with a pectoral and abdominal band 
of blotches, glossy green, as also a line on each side the throat. Under parts generally, 



a collar on the bark of the neck, and a double series of spots on the quills, white ; a chest- 
nut band across the breast in some skins. Length, about 8.00 ; wing, 3.25. 

Hab . Rio Grande and the Lower Colorado, southward. 

This diminutive species, scarcely one sixth the weight of the belted 
kingfisher, is not at all rare along the liio Grande, but lias been seen more 
seldom in Southern Arizona. Dr. Cones observed it at several points on 
the Colorado River between Forts Mojave and \ urn a. 
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No detailed account of the habits of this species has been published, but 
it is probable that they resemble those of C. alcyon. The eggs are white, 
as in other species of the family. (Baird.) 


Family CAPRIMULGIDyE, The Goat-Suckers. 

Char. Bill very short, triangular, the culmen less than one sixth the 
gape. The anterior toes united at the base by a membrane. The inner 
anterior toe with three joints, the others with four ; all with distinct scut el- 
he above. The toe much elongated, its middle claw pectinated on the inner 
edge. Hind toe directed a little more than half forwards. Tarsi partly 
feathered superiorly. The bill more or less bristled ; the nostrils separated, 
rather nearer the commissure than the culmen. Plumage soft, lax, and 
owl-like. (Baird.) 



The clmck-wills-widow {A. Carol incus is) is the only species of the family 
in which the bristles of the mouth have lateral filaments, as shown in the 
figure above. 
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Genus ANTROSTOMUS, Gould. 

Antrosto7nus, Gould, Iooncs Avium, 1S38 (Agassiz). 

Gen. Char. BiU remarkably small, with tubular nostrils, and the gape with long, stiff, 



A. Nut talli. 


sometimes peetinated bristles. Wings long, somewhat rounded, second quill longest, the 
primaries emarginated. Tail rounded. Plumage loose and soft. 


Antrostomus Nuttalli, Audubon. 

NUTTALL’S WHIPPOORWILL. 

Caprimulgus Nuttalli, Arnrnox, Birds Amer. VII. 1843 ; pi. 49.5, Appendix. — Antrostomus 
Nuttalli , Cassix, J. A. N. Sc. Pliila. 2d Scries, IT. 1852, 123. Tn. Illiis. I. 1855, 237.— 
Newberry, Zool. Cal. and Or. Route, 77 ; P. R. Rep. VI. iv. 77. — Baird, P. R. Rep. 
IX. Birds, 149. — Kennekly, X. iv. 23. — Heekmaxx, X. vi. 35. — Cooper and 
Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. ICC. — Coues, Pr. Phil. Ac. 1SGG, 58. 

Sp. Char. jl laic. General color of upper parts dark brown isli-gray, lighter on the 
head and medial tail feathers, whic h extend a half-inch beyond the others, all which are 
minutely streaked and sprinkled with brownish-black and ash gray. Quills and coverts 
dull cinnamon color, spotted in bars with brownisli-black ; tips of former mottled with light 
and dark brown ; three lateral tail feathers barred with dark brown and cinnamon, and 
tipped with white. Throat brown, amndated with black ; a band of white across fore neck; 
beneath the latter black, mixed with bars of light yellowish gray and black lines. Under 
tail coverts dull yellow. Length, 7.25 to 8.00; extent, 17.50; wing, 5.75; hill, edge, 
0.19; second and third quills nearly equal. Tail to end of upper feathers, 3.50 ; tarsus, 
0.63 ; middle toe, 0.G3 ; claw, 0.25 ; strongly pectinated. Iris brown ; bill and feet gray. 

Hub. High central plains, and mountains to the Pacific Coast. 
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I did not myself meet with this bird in the Colorado Valley, where, how- 
ever, Dr. Kennerly obtained one on February 23, 1854, indicating that they 
may perhaps winter there. I heard their call of “ poor-will ” on the barren 
mountains west of the valley in May, but have neither heard nor seen any 
west of the Coast Range, nor in the Santa Clara Valley in spring, though 
their habits of concealment during the day might lead to mistakes as to their 



real occurrence. They are, however, common in the hot interior valleys, 
and remain near San Francisco as late as November, hiding usually on the 
ground under a low bush or tuft of grass, and flying at dusk in short fitful 
courses in pursuit of insects. They inhabit the almost bare and barren 
“ Sage-plains,” east of the Sierra Nevada, and their rather sad whistle is 
heard all night during spring, like an echoing answer to the cry of their 
cousins, the Eastern “ whip-poor-will.” 

Their eggs are probably laid on the ground. 



C. popetue . 
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Genus CHORDEILES, Swainson. 

Chordeiles , Swainson, Fauna Bor. Amer. II. 1831, 496. 

Gen. Char. Bill very small, the gape with very short feeble bristles. Wings very 
long and pointed, with the first quill nearly or quite equal to the second, and the prima- 



C. popetue. 


ries not emarginated on the inner edge. Tail long ; slightly forked in North American 
species ; plumage rather compact. 


Chordeiles popetue, Vieillot. 

THE NIGHT-HAWK; THE BULL-BAT. 

Caprimulgus popetue , Vieillot, Ois. Am. Sept. I. 1807, 56 ; pi. xxiv. ( 9 ). — Bonaparte, 
Obs. Wilson, 1825, 177 ; J. A. N, Se. Phil. VI. — Chordeiles popetue, Baird, P. It. Ucp. 
IX. Birds, 151. — IIeermann, X. vi. 35. — Cooper and Sucklev, XII. iii. Zool. of W. 
T. 166. 

Capri muhjus A ntei'icanns, Wilson, Am. Orn. V. 1812, 65; pi. cxl. f. 1, 2. — Chordeiles 
Americanos, 1)e Kay, N. Y. Zool. II. 1844, 34 ; pi. xxvii. 

Caprimulqus Viryinianns, Brisson, II. 1760, 477. (In part only.) Audubon, Orn. Biog. 

II. 1834, 273 ; pi. 147. — Swainson, Fauna Bor. Amer. II. 1831, 62. 

Chordeiles Virginianus, Bon. List, 1S3S. — Aud. Birds Amer. I. 1840, 159; pi. 43. — Cassin, 
Illus. I. 1855, 238. — Newberry, Zool. Cal. and Or Boutc, 79; P. R. Rep. A I. 1857. 
Chordeiles Ilenryi, Cassin, Illus. I. Jan. 1855, 233. — Baird, P. It. Rep. IX. Birds, 153, 
922; X. iii. 13 ; pi. xvii. — Coues, Pr. Phil. Ac. 1866, 58, (Arizona.) 

Si\ Char. Male, above greenish-black, with but little mottling on the head and back. 
Wing coverts varied with grayish ; scapulars with yellowish-rufous. A nuchal band ot 
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fine gray mottling, behind which is another coarser one of rufous spots. A white V- 
shaped mark on the throat ; behind this a collar of pale rufous blotches, and another on 
the breast of grayish mottling. Under parts banded transversely with dull yellowish or 



reddish- wlii to and brown Wing quills quite uniformly brown. The five outer primaries 
with a white blotch midway between the tip and carpal joint, not extending on the outer 
web of the outer quill. Tail with a terminal white patch. 

Female without the caudal white patch, the white of the throat mixed with reddish. 
Length of male, 9.50 ; wing, 8.20. 

llab. North America generally. 

This species slums the coast border of this State, probably on account of 
the cold winds, though it is common near the mouth of the Columbia Liver. 
In Santa Clara Valley and the Coast Lange I have seen none, but, accord- 
ing to Newberry, they are quite common in the Sacramento Valley in sum- 
mer. 1 saw but one in the Sierra Nevada in September, the month in which 
they depart for the South. At the Columbia Liver they are very numerous, 
and during June, even on clear days, may be seen pursuing their insect prey 
high in the air, uttering their monotonous croaking at short intervals. I 
saw one, probably of this species, migrating north high above the town 
of Santa Barbara on the 27th of April, 1863, and this is probably about the 
time they arrive from Mexico. Their flight is easy and swift, resembling 
that of a swallow, and they often sweep down close to a person’s head, espe- 
cially in the twilight. When they have a nest, they attempt to drive away 
intruders by pitching down perpendicularly towards them, with their mouth 
wide open, producing a singular hollow sound like that made by blowing 
into a large bottle. They sometimes alight on the ground in pursuit of in- 
sects, and also lay two whitish eggs, speckled willi brown, in a slight cavity 
among the dead leaves on the ground, or sometimes among gravel or on the 
bare sand. They generally roost during the day on a horizontal branch, 
sitting lengthwise. The female if found on the nest feigns lameness to draw 
away the iut ruder. 
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Chordeilcs Henry i, described by Mr. Cassin as distinct, is probably only 
a lighter race of this species, in which the markings are more distinctly 
appreciable, owing to the lighter color. 


Chordeiles Texensis, Lawrence. 

THE TEXAS NIGHT-HAWK. 

Chordeilcs Brasil hunts, Lawrence, Ami. N. Y. Lyceum, V. May, 1851, 114. (Texas.) (Not 
of Gindin.) — Cassin, lllus. I. 1855, 238. 

Chordeiles Texensis , Lawrence, Ann. X. Y. Lyceum, VI. Dec. 1856, I G7 . — Baird, P. R. 
Rep. IX. Birds, 154. — V. JS. and Mex. Bound. Rep. II iii. 7; pi. vi. — Coues, Pr. 
Phil. Ac. 1SGG, 58. (Arizona.) 

Sr. Ciiau. Much smaller than C. popctm\ but similar. White on the wing extending 
over only four outer primaries, the bases of which, as well as the remaining ones, with 
other quills, lune round rufous spots on both webs. Under tail coverts and abdomen with 
a strong yellowish-rufous tinge. Female, more rufous, ami without the spot of the tail. 
Length, 8. 5o ; extent, 21.00; wing, 7.30; tail, 3.40. 

Halt, Rio Grande Valley and south ; west to Southern Calilornia. 

On the 17th of April J saw the first of this species at Fort Mojave, and 
soon after they became quite numerous, hunting in company after sunset, 
and hiding during the day on the ground under low bushes. About the 



25th of May they were paired, but continued nearly silent, making only a 
low croaking when approached. They tlew like (L popetne , but sailed rather 
more in small circles. I found them common as far west as the Coast 
Mountains. The eggs are said to be much paler than those of the other 
species. 
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Family CYPSELIDiE, The Swifts. 

Char. Bill very small, without notch, triangular, much broader than 
high ; the culmen not one sixth the gape. Anterior toes cleft to the base, 
each with three joints (in the typical species), and covered with skin ; the 
middle claw without any serrations ; the lateral toes nearly equal to the 
middle. Bill without bristles, but with minute feathers extending along 
the under margin of the nostrils. Nostrils elongated, superior, and very 
close together. Plumage compact. Primaries ten, elongated, falcate. 
Species of this family are found abundantly both in the Old and the 
New World. 


Genus PANYPTILA, Cabanis. 


Panyptila , Cabanis, Wiegm. Archiv, 1847, 1, 345. 

Pseudoprocne, Streubel, Isis, 1848, 357. 

Gen. Chau. Tail half as long as the wings ; moderately forked ; the feathers rather 
lanceolate, rounded at tip, the shafts stiffened but not projecting. First primary shorter 



P. melanoleuca. 


than the second. Tarsi, toes, and claws very thick and stout ; the former shorter than 
the middle toe and claw, which is rather longer than the lateral one ; middle claiv longer 
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P. melanoleuca . 


than its digit. Ilind toe very short; half versatile, or inserted on the side of the tarsus. 
Tarsi and toes feathered to the claws, except on the under surfaces. 


Fanyptila melanoleuca, Baird. 


THE WHITE-THROATED SWIFT. 

Cypselus i nelanoleucus, Baird, Pi\ A. N. Se. Phil. VII. June, 1854, 118. (San Francisco 
Mountains, N. M.) — Cassix, Illus. 1. 1855, 248. — Panyptila nulunolatnis , Baird, P. H. 
Rep. IX. Birds, 141. — Kennerlv, X. iv. 23. — IIeer.uann, X. v. 10; X. vi. 35 ; pi. 
xviii. f. 1 (lower figure). — Coles, Pr. Phil. Acad. 1866, 57. 

Sp. Ciiar. Wings very long ; tail forked ; tarsi and feet covered with feathers. Black 
all over, except the chin, throat, middle of the holly as far as the vent, a patch on each 
side of the rump, the edge of the outer primary, and blotches on the inner webs of the 



median tail feathers, near the base, which are white, as is also a hand across the ends of 
the secondaries. Length, 5.50 ; wing, 5 50; tail, 2.70. Iris brown ; hill black. 

I lab. Colorado Basin, New Mexico to San Diego, California. 

Dr. Kennerly discovered this species along Williams Fork of the Colo- 
rado, on February If), 1854, and remarks that large flocks could he seen at 
any time in the vicinity of the canons, flying and circling about very high, 
and far beyond the reacli of shot, occasionally descending lower towards 
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sunset. It is very probable that they 'winter about the canons, though I 
saw none at Fort Mojave until May, probably stragglers from their favorite 
mountains. On the 7th of June, near the head of the Mojave Giver, I found 
a few of them about some lofty granite cliffs, and by watching them closely 
succeeded in shooting one as it came sweeping towards me about sunset as 
if about to fly in my face. Their flight is exceedingly swift and changeable, 
resembling that of the Chcdurct , and they are probably the most difficult 
of all our birds to shoot. Their cry when flying is low but harsh, and 
sounds much farther off than the actual distance of the bird. They also 
utter a harsh croaking noise. 

About twelve miles north of San Diego, I again found them rather 
numerous about some high rocky bluffs close to the sea-shore. They were 
there March 22d, and may have been about for a month previously, but 
generally fly so high during the day that they are first betrayed by their 
harsh twitter when scarcely perceptible in the zenith. Occasionally they 
dart off like lightning for several miles and hack, as if it were only a slight 
curve in their course. Sometimes they sweep for a moment near the 
ground, and the next disappear in the sky above. They doubtless build in 
the crevices of the lofty rocks about which they live, but, though I have 
looked for their nests, I have not been able to find them. 


Gen. Char. Tail rather loss than half the wings ; quite deeply forked ; the feathers 
obtusely acuminate; the shafts scarcely stiffened. First quill longest. Tarsi and toes 
completely bare, and covered with naked skin, without distinct indications of seutella?. 


Gexus NEPHCECETES, Baird. 


Nrphoccetes , Baird, V. Rep. IX. Birds, 1 858, 142. 
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Tarsus rather longer than middle toe ; the three anterior toes about equal, with moder- 
ately stout claws. Claw' of middle toe much shorter than its digit. Ilind toe not versatile, 



but truly posterior and apposite, with its elaw rather longer than the middle toe without 
it. Toes all slender; claws moderate. Nostrils widely ovate, the feathers margining its 
entire lower edge. 


Nephoecetes niger, Gmelin. 

THE NORTHERN SWIFT. 

? ITiruncfo nigra , Gmelin', Svst. Nat. I. 17SS, 1025. — ? Cgpsehts niger, Gosse, Birds Jamaica, 
1847, G3. In. Ulus. Birds Jamaica. — Gundlacii and La whence, Ann. X. Y. Lyceum, 
VI. 1858, 268. — Xephcecates niger , Baird, P. K. Rep. IX. Birds, 142. 

Cypselus borealis, Kennerly, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sc. Phil. IX. Nov. 1S57, 202. 

Sp. Ciiar. Wing the length of the body. General color rather lustrous dark sootv- 
brown, with a greenish gloss, becoming a very little lighter from the breast antcriorlv be- 
low', but rather more so on the neck and head above. The feathers on the top of the 
head edged with light gray, which forms a continuous W’asli on each side the forehead 



anterior to the usual black crescent in front of the eye. Some feathers of the under parts 
behind narrow] v edged with grav. Bill and feet black. Length, G.75: wing, 6.75; tail, 
3 00; depth of fork, 45. 

JIab. Northwestern North America to Jamaica and Cuba. 
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This bird has not yet been obtained within this State ; yet it must un- 
doubtedly migrate through some part of it to reach its summer residence 
near the Straits of Fuca. I have seen a black swift, without any white 
apparent, flying about, very high above Pah-Ute canon, west of Fort Mojave, 
on May 20th, 1861. I also saw an apparently black swallow at Santa Bar- 
bara in May, 1S63, but this may have been the Chcctura Vaiurii. As men- 
tioned above, it is found in Jamaica and Cuba, where it appears to be resi- 
dent, and of smaller size. It is also occasionally seen on the table-lands of 
Mexico, according to Professor Sumichrast; but its movements otherwise are 
but little known. Like other swifts, Hying habitually almost out of sight, 
and rarely coming near the ground, except in cloudy weather, it would very 
readily escape the attention of travellers in the West, however abundant it 
might be. 

It is by no means improbable that other species of the present family will 
yet be discovered in New Mexico and Arizona, as there are several kinds 
belonging to Mexico and Guatemala, that might readily extend their spring 
migrations across our boundary without detection. 

Of its habits no account has been published, and yet it is one of the 
most interesting additions lately made to the North American fauna. 


Genus CH2ETURA, Stephens. 

Chcctura , Stephens, Shaw’s Gen. Zool. Birds, XIII. ii. 1825, 76. (Type, C. pclasyia.) 
Acanthylis , Boie, Isis, 182G, 971. (A. spimeauda.) 

Gen. Char. Tail very short, scarcely more than two fifths the wings, slightly rounded ; 
the shafts stiffened and extending some distance beyond the feathers in a rigid spine. 
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First primary longest. Legs covered by a naked skin, without scutellaj or feathers. 
Tarsus longer than middle toe. Lateral toes equal, nearly as long as the middle, lliud 
toe scarcely versatile, or quite posterior; with the claw, shorter than the middle toe with- 



out it. Toes slender; claws moderate. Feathers of the base of the bill notextending 
beyond the beginning of the nostrils. 


Chaetura Vauxii, Townsend. 

THE OREGON SWIFT. 

Cypsclus Vauxii, Townsend, J. A. N. Sc. VIII. 1839, 148. (Oregon.) In. Narrative, 
1839. — Ncttall, Man. 1. 2d ed. 73S. — Chat urn Vauxii, Pe Kay, N. Y. Zool. II. 1844, 
,36. — Baird, V. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 145; upper fig. pi. 18. — Cooper and Slxkley, 
XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 165. — Acantkglis Vauxii, Bonaparte, Comptes Reiidus, 
XXVIII. 1 S54 ; notes Dehittre, 90. — Casein, lllus. I. 1855, 250. — Newberry, Zool. 
Cal. and Or. Route, 78 ; P. R. R. Surv. VI. 1857. 

Sp. Char. Light sooty-brown ; rump and under parts paler ; lightest on the chin and 
throat. Length, 4.25 ; extent, 1 1.50 ; wing, 4 50 ; tail, 1 90. Lis brown. 

Hah . Pacific Coast, from Puget’s Sound to California. 



I first met with these birds on May 4, 1864, in the Coast Range, twelve 
miles south of Santa Clara. They may have arrived some time earlier. 
I was satisfied that they had nests in hollow trees at the summit of the 
Coast Range, but did not succeed in finding any. I)r. Townsend, in 1834, 
found them at the Columbia River, breeding in hollow’ trees, forming a nest 
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like that of the Eastern chimney-swallow, of small sticks glued together, 
and stuck against the wall of the cavity by the saliva of the bird, containing 
four pure white eggs. I did not, however, observe them in the summer of 
1853, at Port Vancouver. 

Not having been in the interior at the proper season, I do not know 
whether they occur in the central valleys, but Heermann does not men- 
tion seeing them there. They may become common where high chimneys 
are built. Like the Eastern species they probably go south early. 

In 1866 their first appearance at Santa Cruz was May 4th, though as 
they rarely descend to the town, they may have been among the hills for 
some time previously. 

October 5th, 1 observed live of them in company with a large Hock of 
Hirundo bicolor , which spent the morning hunting insects near town, appar- 
ently delayed in their migration southward by a thick fog and cold south 
wind. As this is two months later than the Eastern species departs south, 
these may have been a late brood from the far north. 


Family TEOCHILIDiE, The Humming-Birds. 

Char. Bill long and thin, forming a sheath for the very long forked 
thread-like tongue. Secondaries six. Wings falcate, shafts of the primaries 
strong, the first always longest. Tail of ten feathers. Feet very small, 
claws sharp and strong. 

There arc over four hundred species of these splendidly brilliant birds 
known to naturalists, all inhabiting America ; but only nine of them oc- 
cur within the limits of the United States, and but one is found in 
the Atlantic States, the T, colubris , or ruby-throated hummer. 



T. colubris . 
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Genus TROCHILUS, Linnaeus. 

Trochilus, LiNN.iirs, Syst. Nat. 174S (Agassiz). 



T. Alexandri. 


Gex. Char. Feathers of throat but little elongated laterally. Lateral tail feathers 
but little narrower than the others, and lanceolate acute. Tail forked. 


Trochilus Alexandri, Bourcier and Mulsant. 


THE BLACK-CHINNED HUMMING-BIRD. 

Trochilus Alexandri , Bourcier and Mulsant, Ann. dc Soc. d’Agric. de Lyons, IX. 1846, 
330. — Heermanx, Jour. A. N. Sc. Phil. 2d Series, II. 185.3, 269. — Cassix, Ulus. N. 
Ainer. Birds, I. v. 1854, 141 ; pi. xxii. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 13.3. In. U. S. 
and Alex. Bound. Report, 11. iii. G ; pi. v. f. 3. — IIeermanx, P. R. Rep. X. vi. 5G. 

Sr. Cii.vr. Tail slightly forked ; the chin and upper part of the throat opaque velvety- 
black, without metallic reflections, which are confined to the posterior border of the gor- 
get, and are violet, changing to steel-blue or green, instead of coppery-red. 



Female without the metallic scales; the tail feathers tipped with white, the tail gradu- 
ated, not emarginated ; the innermost feather among the longest. Length of male, 3.30; 
wing, 1.70; tail, 1.26; bill, 0.75. 

Hab. California southward. 


45 
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I observed none of this species in the Colorado Valley, and in coming 
westward first saw them along the Mojave River on the 3d of June. I also 
found one of their nests there, built in a dark willow thicket in a fork of a 
tree about eight feet from the ground. I have since found several more 
nests near Santa Barbara, all of them built near the end of hanging branches 
of the sycamore (. Platanus ), constructed entirely of white down from the 
willow or sycamore catkins, agglutinated by the bird’s saliva, and attached 
in the same way to the branch on which they rested. These were built in 
April, and early in May I found several containing two white eggs, like those 
laid by all humming-birds, oblong in shape, and alike at each end ; size 
0.51 X 0.32. Dr. lleerniann found their nests as far north as Sacramento, 
and south to Guaymas. 1 have never seen the species in places exposed 
to the cold sea-winds, where others are found. It is a less interesting and 
conspicuous bird than the larger species found in this State, and probably 
not often recognized, though its small size is alone sufficient to distinguish 
it. I believe they go entirely beyond this State in winter, as 1 have seen 
none at that season. Mr. \Y. \Y. Holder has since obtained a specimen in 
Colorado Valley, March 20. 

During the progress of the Northwestern Boundary Survey, Mr. J. K. 
Lord, of the British Commission, was so fortunate as to find this species be- 
tween the Cascade and Rocky Mountains, near lat. 49°, where they arrived 



T. colubris. Malt. 


towards the end of May, and frequented the vicinity of lakes, pools, and 
swamps where the birch-tree grew. The sap exuding from the bark of this 
tree attracted numbers of insects, on which this humming-bird chiefly fed. 
He found the nests in high forks of branches of the birch or alder. 

This species is very closely allied to T. cohibris , the common humming- 
bird of the Eastern States, and the only one found east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The difference, consisting in the color of the chin and the shape of 
the tail, will be best expressed by the above figure. As will be seen, the 
tail in the male is nearly even, or slightly rounded, instead of being de- 
cidedly forked. The females of the two species are very similar, and can 
scarcely be distinguished. The locality will be the best indication, as the 
one is confined to the region west of the Rocky Mountains, and the other to 
that east of the same Range. 
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Genus SELASPHORUS, Swain son. 
Selasphorus, Swainson, F. Bor. Am. II. 1831. 



S. ru/us. 


Gen\ Char. Feathers of the throat laterally much elongated, forming a rulT. Lateral 
tail leathers much narrower than the middle, linear, or with the sides parallel to the 



rounded end. Tail graduated or euneate. Outer primary attenuated at the tip. Crown 
without red metallic scales. 


Selasphorus rufus, Gmelin. 


THE RED-BACKED HUMMING-BIRD. 


Trorhihs rufus, Omelix, Syst. Nat. T. 1788. 497. - Aunrnox, Orn. Biog. IV. 1839, 555 ; 

pl 372 Nuttall, Man. I. 2d ed. 1840, 714. — Selasphorus rufus, Swaixson, F. Bor. 

Am. U. 1831, 324.’ In. Bird. Amer. IV. 1842, 200; pl. 204.— Baird, P. R. Rep. 
IX. Birds, 134. — Heeumanx, X. vi. 57. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. Hi. Zool. of 
W. T. 104. 


Sr. Ciiau. Tail strongly cunoate and wedge-shaped. Upper parts, lower tail coverts, 
anil breast, cinnamon. A trace of metallic green on the crown, which sometimes extends 
over the back; never on the belly. Throat coppery-red, with a well-developed I ruff of 
the same ; below this a white collar, 
end with purplish-brown. 


Tail feathers cinnamon, edged or streaked at the 
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Female with the rufous of the back covered or replaced with green ; less cinnamon on 
the breast. Traces only of metallic feathers on the throat. Tail rufous, banded with 



black and tipped with white; middle feathers glossed with green at the end. Tail cunc- 
ate. Length of male, 3.50 to 4.00; extent, 4.40 ; wing, 1.55 to 1.75; tail, 1.30. Iris 
brown ; bill and feet black. 

llab . West coast of North America to higldands of jflexieo. 

Although the most northern in its range of any North American species, 
this humming-bird does not appear to be so hardy as the >8. Anna , since I 
have found none of them during winter, even at San Diego, where they 
first arrived oil the 5th of February, 1862. Still, some may remain in the 
warmer interior valleys, as I saw several on the 22d of February, a few 
miles hack from the coast, feeding among the flowers of the evergreen 
gooseberry. The blooming of this plant may indeed he the guide to their 
migration northward, as that of another species (Files sanguincum ) is for 
their arrival at the Columbia Fiver about March 10th. By the first week 
of April they were swarming about San Diego. 

I found a nest of this species oil Catalina Island, in which young had 
already been raised by the middle of June. Some also build about San 
Francisco, and probably also on the higher Sierra Nevada, as well as more 
abundantly near the Columbia Fiver, where this is the only species I have 
seen. The nest is made as usual of moss, and the down of plants, covered 
with lichens, and the two small eggs can scarcely be distinguished from 
those of the other species. 

When perching the males have a shrill wiry call, like the highest note of 
a violin. When sporting in t lie air, or trying to drive an enemy from their 
nest, they have a curious habit of rising to a considerable height, then 
plunging perpendicularly downward with a hollow whirring sound, perhaps 
produced by their wings. They also produce a kind of a bleating sound. 

They are probably the most lively and noisy species in the country, 
being very quarrelsome, chasing each other away from favorite flowers, and 
rising into the air until out of sight, buzzing and chirping in an angry man- 
ner as they go. 

Though found on the interior table-lands of Mexico and the Fio Grande 
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Valley, I did not see this species along the Colorado, and am inclined to 
think that it is replaced in most parts of the interior by the next species. 

Mr. J. K. Lord, in his interesting “ Naturalist in British Columbia,” etc., 
published 18G6, mentions the first arrival of this species at the “ Little 
Spokan Liver,” near lat. 40°, early in May, together with the Calliope , and 
confirms the statement that they come simultaneously with the flowering 
of the llibcs sangiiincum , which seems to be two months later east of the 
Cascade Lange than on Whidby’s Island. He found the nests usually in 
a low shrub, and close to a rippling stream. The females of all the species 
arrived about a week behind the males. 


Selasphorus platycercus, Swainson. 

THE BROAD-TAILED HTJMMING-BIRD. 

Trochilus platycercus , Swainson 1 , Phil. Mag. 1.1827, 441. — Selasphorus platycercus, Gould, 
Mon. Troch. 1852. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 135. Id. U. S. and Mcx. Bound. 
Suit. II. iii. 6 ; pi. v. f. 1, 2. (El Paso, Texas.) 

Omismia tricolor , Lesson, Colibris, 125; pi. xiv. — Jardine, Nat. Lib. II. 77 ; pi. xiii. — 
Ornismia montana , Lesson, Troch. 1C1 ; pis. G3 and 163, 64 (young), 1831. 

Sp. Ciiar. Outer primaries greatly attenuated at the end. Outer tail feather nearly 
linear, but widening a little from the base ; its width 0.20 of an inch. Tail slightly gradu- 
ated and emarginated. Male above and on the sides metallic green ; chin and throat light 
reddish-purple, behind which, and along the belly to the tail, is a good deal of white. 



Wings and tail dusky purplish ; the tail feathers, excepting the internal and external 
ones; edged towards the base with light cinnamon. Length, 3.75 ; extent, 4.75; wing, 
1.90 ; tail, 1.40. Bill, gape, 0.80. Iris brown ; bill and feet black. 

Ilab. Rocky Mountains, to lat. 42° ; west to Sierra Nevada, and south to Mexico. 

At Lake Tahoe, over six thousand feet above the sea, I found the young 
of this species quite common near the middle of September, but supposing 
them to he the S. rufus , obtained only one specimen. It probably extends 
north to the Blue Mountains, near Snake Liver, Oregon, and is referred to 
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by Xuttall as the S. rufus seen tlieve in autumn. Their habits at that 
season do not exhibit anything peculiar. 


Genus CALYPTE, Gould. 

Calypte , Gould, Iiitrod. Troeliilida?, 1 SGI , 87. (Type, Ornismya cos/<c ) 

Gen. Char. Bill longer than the head ; straight or slightly curved ; tail rather short ; 
forked, the outer feather abruptly narrower, linear and incurved (the second and third 



sometimes so to a less degree). Outer primary not attenuated at end. Top of head as 
well as throat with metallic scale-like leathers. A decided and elongated ruff on each 
side the neck. 

The species of this genus will he readily distinguished from their allies in 
North America by the metallic feathers of to]) of head. 


Calypte Anna, Lesson. 

THE ANNA HUMMING-BIRD. 

Ornismya Anna, Lesson, Oiseanx Slouches, 1S30 (?) ; pi. exxiv. — Trochilus Anna, Jardixe, 
Nat. Lib. Humming-Birds, I 93; pi. vi. — Aununox, Orn. Biog. V. 1839, 428; pi. 428. 
In. Birds Amer. IV. 1842, 18S; pi. 252. — Newberry, I\ R. Rep. VI. ii. 79.— 
1 1 eermanx, X vi. 56. — CaUipldox Anna, Gamiiel, Pr. A. N. Sc. Phil. III. 1846, 3. 
In. Journ. 2d Series, I. 1S47, 32. — Atthis Anna (REiciiEMiAcn), BAinD, P. R. Rep. 
IX. Birds, 137. — Calypte Anna, Gould, In trod. Trochilichn. 

Trochilus icterorej)hahts, Nuttall, Man. I. 2d ed. 1840, 712. (Male with forehead covered 
with yellow pollen.) 

Sp. Char. Tail deeply forked ; external feather narrow, linear. Top of the head, 
throat, and a moderate ruff, metallic red, with purple reflections. Rest of upper parts and 
a band across the breast, green. Tail feathers pur] dish-brown, darkest centrally. In the 
female the tail is slightly rounded, not emarginate ; the scales of the head and throat are 
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wanting. Tail barred with black, and tipped with white. Length, 3 . S0 to 4 . 00 ; extent, 
5.00 ; wing, 2.00 ; tail, 1 . 45 . Iris brown ; bill and ieet black. 

Hub. California. 

This large species seems to he peculiar to California, and constantly resi- 
dent south of San Francisco, in mild winters remaining among the foot-hills 
of the Sierra Nevada, at least fifteen hundred feet above the sea, where I 
have found them common in February. They find flowers more abundant at 
that season than in the dry summer, and many insects. The males are in 



fine plumage very early in January, though the brilliancy of their ruby head 
increases towards spring. The nest described by Nuttall seems to be rather 
that of T. Akxandri , as all those of this species which I have seen are 
about twice as large, and covered externally with lichens, even when on 
branches not having these parasites. One I found in a thicket of wild 
gooseberry, about two feet above the ground, and built in a triple fork. It 
was 011 top of an old nest of the same kind, and seemed to have been de- 
serted before I found it, perhaps robbed of its eggs. Others are built at 
various heights and positions, often in gardens, and sometimes on dead 
branches, without any attempt at concealment except the outside covering 
of lichens. They are often almost wholly of moss, with only a lining of 
feathers and down from plants. The eggs are, as usual, two, and white. 
About San Francisco the young are sometimes hatched as early as March 
15 th, when the climate is really wanner than it becomes in summer, after 
the cold sea-winds begin to blow. This species is, however, more hardy 
than others, being common along the coast border, though I did not observe 
them near the summits of the Sierra Nevada. 

The notes of the male sound very much like those produced by filing a 
saw, and sometimes like the sound of whetting a scythe. They come 
familiarly about the city, and often into rooms, in search of flowers. Like 
all humming-birds, they are so confident of their power of flight as to alight 
within a few feet of a man, eying him curiously, and uttering their harsh 
cry ; but 011 the least motion darting away like a meteor. 
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Calypte Costae, Bourcier. 

COSTA’S HUMMING-BIRD. 

Omismya Costa, Bourcier, Bov. Zool. Oct. 1839, 294. (Lower California .) — Atthls Costa, 
Rsicueniiacii, Journ. fur Orn. Extraheft, 1853, 1854. — Baird, 1\ B. Bcp. IX. Birds, 
138. — Kennerly, X. iv. 22; pi. xix. 

Calypte Coster, Gouli>, Mon. IIumming-Birds. 

Sp. Char. Tail very slightly emarginated and rounded ; exterior feather very narrow, 
and linear. A very long rull' on each side of the throat. Head above and below, with 
the rulf, covered with metallic-red, purple, violet, and steel-green. Remaining upper 
parts and sides of the body green. Throat/ under and between the ruffs, side of head be- 



hind the eye, anal region, and under tail eoverts, whitish. Female with the tail rounded, 
scarcely cmarginatc ; barred with black, and tipped with white. The metallic colors of 
the head wanting. Length, 3.30 to 3.50 inches; extent, 4.40 ; wing, 1.75 ; tail, 1.10; bill, 
0.G8. Iris brown ; bill and feet black. 

Hob. Southern California and Colorado Basin. Cape St. Lucas. 

This species, distinguished from A. Anna by its smaller size, and purple 
instead of ruby-red head, probably winters in the Colorado Valley in small 
numbers, as Dr. Kennerly found them along William’s Fork on the 9th of 
February. I did not, however, observe any at Fort Mojave until March 
5tli, and they were not numerous afterwards. At San Diego, in the back- 
ward spring of 18G2, I first saw them April 22d, and have since found them 
north to San Francisco, where, however, they are rare. 

Their notes are faint chirps, and sometimes a sound like the highest and 
sharpest note that can be made on a violin, uttered as a song, when the 
male is resting on a dead twig. 

Their habits of building have not yet been observed, but doubtless resem- 
ble those of the Anna humming-bird, to which this is so nearly related. 

This species is extremely abundant at Cape St. Lucas, where many speci- 
mens, mostly in immature plumage, were collected by Mr. Xantus. It 
appears also to occur on the eastern side of the Gulf of California, at Guay- 
mas and Mazatlan, as well as on the table-lands of Mexico, and perhaps of 
Guatemala. 
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Genus ATTHIS, Reiciiexbach. 

Atthis, Reiciiexbach, Cabanis, Jouru. fur Oru.; Extraheft fiir 1853, 1854, Appendix B. 

(Tvpe, Onujsinija lleloisa . ) 

Gen. Char. Size very diminutive ; bill short, scarcely longer than the head. Outer 
primary attenuated as in ScAaxphurus : the tail graduated ; the feathers, however, not lan- 
ceolate-acute, but rounded at end, and tipped with white in the male. 

This genus seems closely related to Selosplwnts, agreeing in character of 
throat, the curious attenuation of outer primary, and the general shape of 
the tail, with its rufous base and edging. The feathers, however, are not 
lanceolate or pointed, either sharply as in X rnfus, or obtusely as in 
plat yearns, hut are more equal to near the end, where they round off. 
The white tips of the tail in the male seem to he the principal reason why 
Mr. Gould removes the single species from Selasphorus, where it was pre- 
viously placed by him, and where perhaps it might have not inappropriately 
remained. 


Atthis Heloisae, Lessox. 

HELOISA’S HUMMING-BIRD. 

Omysnvjn Fltloiscr , Lesson, Relattre, Rev. Zool. 1839, 15. (Xalapn.) — ^fellisuqa Ilrloiscc , 
Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, I. 113. — Tryplurna Iltloisa:, Bonaparte, Consp. 
Trocli. Rev. Mag. Zool. 1854,257. — titlasphorus Ilcloistr, Gould, Moil Trochil. III.; 
pi. 141. — Atthis lleloisfr , Reiciie.nbacii, Jour, fur Oru. Extraheft, 1853, App. 12. — 
Gould, Introd. Trochil. 1861, 89. — Elliot, B. N. A. I. pi. 21. 

Sp. Ciiar. Above, metallic green with golden reflections : beneath white, the sides of 
breast glossed with green, the flanks with rufous, which tinges very faintly t lie crissnm. 
Gorget brilliant violet or light purplish-red, bordered behind by clear white. All the tail 



feathers rufous-cinnamon for basal half; the three outer, black centrally and tipped with 
white (mixed with reddish ou the third); the fourth, green centrally tipped with black; 
the central, entirely green for the exposed portion, perhaps glossed with blackish at the 
end. Length, 2.70; wing, 1.35; tail, 1.00 ; exposed part of bill above, 045. 
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Female. Outer primary not attenuated ; colors similar to male, wanting the metallic 
gorget; the feathers spotted with dusky ; erissum and flanks more rufous ; innermost tail 
feathers entirely green ; other feathers as in male, but with the central black encroaching 
on the basal rufous ; third and fourth feathers tipped with reddish-white. 

Hub. Southern Xew Mexico to Guatemala. 


The introduction of this species into the fauna of the United States is 
based on a female specimen collected by Sir. J. 11. Clark at El Paso, Texas, 
and for a time supposed to be Sclasplwrus rvfvs , but, after a careful exam- 
ination by Mr. Lawrence, lias been pronounced to belong to this species. 
Its range is southward along the highlands of Mexico to Guatemala. 

The species is very much like Sclasphorvs in shape, and hardly differs 
more than S. rufvs and 2^ ( ^]/ CCVC(fs do from each other. The male is easily 
distinguished from its allies ; the females are closely related to those of 
rvfm, differing in much shorter bill (0.45 to 0.G5), much less rufous on the 
more nearly even tail, with broader feathers, etc. 


Genus STELLULA, Gould. 

Stcllula, Gould, Introd. Trochil. 1 861 , 90. (Type, Trochilus calliope , Gould.) 

Gen. Char. Bill rather longer than the head, straight ; wings much developed, reach- 
ing beyond the tail, which is short, nearly even or slightly rounded ; ami with the inner- 
most feathers abruptly shorter ; the outer feather rather narrower aud more linear than 



the others. Metallic throat feathers elongated and rather linear and loose, not forming a 
continuous metallic surface. Central tail feathers without green. 

This genus established by Gould has a slight resemblance to Afflux , but 
differs in absence of the attenuated tip of outer primary. The outer three 
tail feathers are longest and nearly even (the second rather longest), the 
fourth and fifth equal and abruptly a little shorter; the latter without any 
green. The feathers are rather broad (the outermost least so), and are ob- 
tusely rounded at end. The tail of the female is quite similar. The ab- 
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sence of green on tlie tail seems a good character. But one species is known 
of the genus. 

Calothorax is a closely allied genus, in which the tail is considerably 
longer. One species, C. cyanopogon , will probably be yet detected in New 
Mexico. (Baird.) 


Stellula calliope, Gould. 

THE CALLIOPE HUMMING BIRD. 

Trockilus calliope, Gould, Pr. /. S. 1847, 11. (Mexico.) — Calothorax calliope, Gray, Genera, 
I. 100. — Bonaparte, Rev. Mag-. Zool. 1854, 257. — Gould, Mon. Trocli. III.; pi. 142. 
— Xantus, Phil. Ac. 1859, 190. — Stellula calliope, Gould, In trod. Troch. 1861, 90. 

Sr. Char. Male . Above, except on tail, golden green; beneath white, the sides 
glossed with green ; the Hanks somewhat with rusty; erissum pure white. Throat leathers 
pure white at base, terminal half violet-red, as is A (this Heloisce ; the sides of neck pure 
white. Tail feathers brown, edged at base, especially on inner webs (but inconspicuously) 
with rufous ; the ends paler as if faded ; central feathers like the rest. Under mandible 
yellow. Length, 2.75 ; wing, 1 GO ; tail, 1.00 ; bill above to base of feathers, 0.55. 

Female , without the metallic gorget (replaced by a few dusky specks), and the throat 



feathers not elongated ; no green on side, and more tinged with rufous beneath. A white 
crescent under the eye. Tail more rounded and less emarginate than in the male ; the 
outer three leathers green at base, then black, and tipped with white ; the fourth green 
and black ; the fifth green, with a dusky shade at end ; all except central, edged internally 
at base with rufous. The under mandible is paler at base than elsewhere, but not yellow- 
ish-white as in the male. 

Ilab. Mountains of Washington, Oregon, California, to Northern Mexico. 

The male bird is easily distinguished from other North American species 
by its very small size, the snowy-white bases of the elongated loose throat 
feathers, and by the shape of the tail, as also the absence, at least in the 
only male before me, of decided metallic green on the central tail feathers. 
The females resemble those of A. Ilcloiscc most closely, but have longer bills 
and wings, broader tail feathers, and their rufous confined to the edges, in- 
stead of crossing the entire basal portion. Sclasphorus platycercus and rufits 
are much larger, and have tails marked more as in A. Hcloiscc. (Baird.) 
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Mr. Lord found this species numerous near the northwest boundary line, 
east of the Cascade Mountains in May, arriving with 8 . rnfus , and fre- 
quenting the llibcs Rowers also. During the summer he observed them 
chiefly about rocky hillsides at great altitudes, frequently above the line 
of perpetual snow, and discovered the nest, usually on the branch of a 
} T oung pine, artfully concealed among the leaves at the very end so as to be 
rocked by the breeze. 

1 probably saw the same species in August, 1853, on the summit of the 
Cascade Mountains, but mistook them in their moulting plumage for the 
young of 8. tv fits. (Cooper.) 


Genus HELIOP-ffiDICA, Gould. 

Ilcliopadica , Gould, Mon. Trochil. II. ; Introil. Trochil. 18 G 1 . 60 . (Type, Trochilus meiano- 
tis, Swaixson.) 

Gen. Char. Bill longer than head, depressed ; broad at its exposed base; the frontal 
feathers not advancing forward beyond the beginning of the nostrils, nor so far as those 
of the chin. Hind toe shorter than the lateral; tarsi feathered. Outer primary not at- 



tenuated. Tail nearly even, slightly rounded and cmarginate, the feathers broad, the 
webs nearly even. Metallic feathers of throat not elongated. Female quite similar in 
form. 

This genus is quite peculiar among those of North America, in the ex- 
posure of the base of bill, which is entirely bare between the lengthened 
nostrils, instead of covered by the frontal feathers. This makes t lie bill 
appear very broad, although it really is more so than in our other genera. 
The feathers on the chin extend considerably beyond those of the forehead, 
instead of to about the same line. The tail and its feathers are much 
broader than in the other genera. 

Of Heliopcrdica there are two species, both with green throats and white 
stripe in the black of the side of the head ; the top of head blue ; they differ, 
however, in decided characters. (Baird.) 
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Heliopaedica Xantusii, Lawrence. 

XANTUS’S HUMMING-BIRD. 

AmnziJia Xantusii, Lawrence, Ann. N. Y. Lvc. VII. April, I860, 109. — ITeliopccdica 
Xintusii, Gould, Mon. Troch. II. ; pi. 65. In. Introtl. Troch. 61. — Elliot, 111. B. N. 
A. I. pi. 2,3. 

Ileliopicdica castaneocauda, Lawrence, Ann. N. Y. Lye. 1860, 145 (female). 

Sp. Chau. Male. Above metallic green ; the forehead, eheeks, and chin, velvety- 
black (the former perhaps deep blue when in period plumage). A distinct white stripe 
from bill, through and behind the eye. Throat and fore part of breast, brilliant metal- 
lic green ; rest of under parts cinnamon-rufous. All the tail feathers pnrplish-rnfous ; the 
central glossed with green above near the edges ; the others obscurely edged with blackish 



along ends, Bill red at base; black at ends. Length, 3.50 ; wing, 2.10; tail, 1.40; ex- 
posed portion of bill about 0.65. 

Female. Forehead and all under parts light cinnamon beneath, without any green or 
any dusky specks on throat; white cheek stripe appreciable, hut tinged with rufous. Tail 
as in male, but the central leathers entirely green above ; the others, except the outer, 
with a dusky greenish or purplish spot on each web near the end. Whole upper mandi- 
ble apparently dusky ; base of lower, red. 

I lab. Cape St. Lucas. 

This well-marked and interesting species we owe to Mr. Xantus, with 
many other birds of the West Const. It is sufficiently distinct to require 
no comparison than that given under the general head ; it can be separated 
from If. mclanoiis in all stages of plumage by the rufous tail. 

Specimens vary sometimes in the intensity of the rufous shade ; and, as 
stated, it is probable that the forehead, instead of being black in full plu- 
mage, is deep blue, as in mclunotis. (Baird.) 


Order SCANSORES. 


Char. Toes in pairs, two in front and two behind, the outer anterior 
being usually directed backwards. Tail feathers eight to twelve. Prima- 
ries ten. Tarsi (in our species), with broad plates anteriorly, small scales 
behind. 

In this order we find the most perfect development of the bird type, 
analogous to Quadrumana . 

The parrots and trogons of the tropics are members of this order, as usu- 
ally understood. There are, however, none of these two families found 
within our State. 

The term Zygodadylc , or cross-toed, is also applied to these birds. 


Family CUCULID^E, The Cuckoos. 

Ciiar. Bill compressed laterally, gently curved, sometimes attenuated 
and generally lengthened. A few bristles at the base of bill or none. 
Tarsi lengthened, toes rather short. Tail long and soft, of ten feathers in 
our genera. 

This family is numerously represented in warm countries. The genus 
CuciduSy and allied forms of the Old World, are celebrated for never build- 
ing a nest of their own, but laying eggs in those of others birds, like our 
Molo times. 


Genus GEOCOCCYX, Wagler. 


Gcococcyr , AVagler, Isis, 1831, 524. 

Lrptostoma , Swainson, Classification Birds, II. 1837, 325. 

Gex. Cn.vn. Bill long and strong, slightly compressed, and at least as long as the 
head ; head crested ; loral leathers and those at base of bill stiffened and bristly. Kostrils 
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G. Californinnus. 


elongated, linear. A naked colored skin around and behind the eye ; the eyelids ciliated. 
Tarsi longer than the toes; very stout. Wings very short and concave; the tertials as 
long as the primaries. Tail longer than the head and body ; composed of ten narrow, 
much graduated feathers. 

Another species inhabits Mexico. 



G . Cnlifornmnus. 
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Geococcyx Californianus, Lesson. 

THE PAISANO; THE ROAD-RUNNER; THE CHAPFARAL COCK. 

Saurothera Californiana, “ Lesson, Complem. Buff. VI. 1829, 420. Id. Ann. du Mns. 1835, 
121 ; pi. Lx.” 

Geococcyx viaticus , Hartlacb, Rev. Zool. 1844, 215. — M’Call, IV. A. X. Sc. Ill, July, 
1847,234. — IIeermann, J. A. X. Se. Phil. 2d Series, II. 1853, 270. — Newberry, 
Zool. Cal. and Or. Route, 91 ; P. R. R. Rep. VI. 1857. 

Leptostoma longicaudu , Swainson, Birds, 11. 1837, 325. — Gambel, IV. A. N. S. 1. 1843, 
263. 

Geococcyx Mexican us, Gambel, Jour. A. X. Sc. Phil. 2d Series, 1. 1849, 215 {not of Graclin). 
— Cassin, 111 I. 1855, 213 ; pi. xxxvi. — Heermanx, P. R. Rep. X. vi. 59. 

G. Californianus (Lesson), Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 73. — Kenxerly, X. iv. 21. 

Sr. Ciiar. Tail very long ; the lateral feathers much shortest. An erectile crest on 
the head. A bare skin around and behind the eye, colored bluish-white and orange when 
alive. Legs very long and stout. All the feathers of the upper parts and wings of a dull 
metallic olivaceous-green, broadly edged with white near the end. There is, however, a 
tinge of black in the green along the line of white, which itself is suffused with brown. 
On the neck the black preponderates. The sides and under surface of the neck have the 
white feathers streaked centrally with black, next to which is a brownish suffusion. The 
remaining under parts are whitish, immaculate. Primary <piills tipped with white, and 
with a median band across the outer webs. Central tail feathers olive-brown ; remain- 
ing ones clear dark green, all edged, and (except the central two) broadly tipped with 
white. Top of the head dark blackish blue. Length, 20.00 to 23.00 ; extent, 21.00 ; wing, 
6.00 to 7.00; tail, 12.00 to 13.00, Iris brown and yellow; bill olive; feet black. 

/lab. Middle Texas, New Mexico, and California to Central Mexico. Seen as far 
north as Fort Pleading, California. 

This remarkable bird is abundant in the southern part of the State, and 
follows the valleys northward nearly to the head of the Sacramento, being 
resident everywhere south of San Francisco at least. I observed them first 
at Fort Mojave, Colorado Valley, on the 25th of February, when l heard 
one making a low eooing noise like that of a dove, for which I at first mis- 
took it. After much watching I surprised it perched on top of a low tree, 
and shot it. On April 3d the Indians brought me a female specimen, 
probably caught on the nest, as it laid an egg in the eage in which I put it, 
which unfortunately got broken. This bird was timid, and made no attempts 
to defend itself, running off on the ground when I released it, instead of 
attempting to fly. I afterwards saw this one or others several times sit- 
ting on trees, where it allowed me to approach within ten feet, cooing 
harshly, and chattering its mandibles together, at the same time jerking up 
its tail and erecting its crest. 

I saw none in the barren mountains and plains towards the coast, until I 
reached San Diego, where, a little after sunrise, I saw a pair sitting on a 
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fence in the cemetery, close to the town, where they sat still while several 
wagons passed by. 

AYhere not molested, they become quite tame, and seem to have a prefer- 
ence for the vicinity of towns and houses. At Santa Barbara 1 observed a 



young one nearly fledged in May. I have seen several nests, but never 
discovered one with young or eggs in it. The nest is built in a low thicket, 
composed mostly of sticks, rattier loosely put together, and very shallow. 
The eggs are two, larger than a pigeon’s egg, white, and nearly equal in size 
at each end ; size, 1.G5 X 1.22. 

The food of this bird consists of insects, lizards, and snakes, probably also 
of any small or young animal it can destroy. It is said to hedge in the 
rattlesnake with a circle of cactus-joints, until the reptile, becoming en- 
raged, bites itself* and falls an easy prey to the bird. This 1 have never 
seen, nor can 1 understand how such a hctni-shclicti reptile could be en- 
closed by even a spiny hedge so as to be unable to escape. It is, however, 
undoubtedly true that the bird kills these, and oilier snakes also. Its licet- 
ness on foot, when in an open plain, is well known, a fast horse being 
scarcely able to overtake it. On such occasions it never flies, unless down- 
wards from a height, and its wings seem scarcely ever of much use to it, 
as it probably cannot lly upwards at all. 

Air. H. E. Dresser, in an article published in the London Ibis, (18G5, 4GG.) 
speaks of it as abundant in the mezquite region of Texas, especially near the 
liio Grande. lie found its eggs near San Antonio as late as September, laid 
usually in a clumsy nest of mezquite twigs, and from two to four in number, 
47 
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as ascertained by him. Its food consists of small snakes, lizards, ticks, and 
large insects, and when tamed it catches and devours mice with great avidity. 
The practice of keeping them tamed he found cpiite general, the object being 
apparently to have them in readiness in case of sickness, for some forms of 
which their flesh is considered a perfect cure. One in his possession became 
very familiar and mischievous, stealing and hiding anything it could carry 
off, and being particularly fond of tearing up letters and spilling the ink. ft 
was not confined in any way, and frequently visited the neighbors, always, 
however, returning before evening. 

Mr. A. J. Grayson, of San Jose, in an article published in Hutchings’s 
Magazine for November, 1856, gives the following additional particulars, 
together with a good figure : — 

“ The road-runner is seldom seen on trees, unless pursued very closely/ *' 
when it has been seen to spring from the ground to the branches, at a height 
of ten or fifteen feet at a single bound ; but it prefers running along the road 
or path, from which habit it derives its name. 

“ I have now in niv possession one of these birds, which is becoming 
quite tame, and readily feeds upon any kind of raw meat, but prefers liz- 
ards and small birds, which it swallows whole, feathers and all. If given 
to him alive, he will play with them awhile before swallowing them, just 
as a cat will do with a mouse. I have seen him devour three sparrows, one 
lizard, and a portion of the breast of a coot for his breakfast, without ex- 
periencing any apparent inconvenience. 

“Although it cannot fly well, by its activity and quickness it easily 
catches small birds, whether on the ground or in the thicket.” 

I have heard of their being tamed and kept about gardens to kill mice, 
insects, etc. 



C. Atnoicajius. 
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Genus COCCYGUS, Vieillot. 


Coccygus , Vi ei L LOT , Analyse, 1816. 

Erythrophrys, 8 wain son, Class. Birds, II. 1837, 322. 

Gex. Char. Head without crest; feathers about base of bill soft; bill nearly as long 
as the head, decurved, slender, and attenuated towards the end. Nostrils linear. V ings 



C. Americanos . 


lengthened, reaching the middle ol the tail ; the tcrtials short. Tail ot ten giaduated 
leathers. Feet weak ; tarsi shorter than the middle toe. 

Several species inhabit Tropical America. 


Coccygus Americanus, Lixx.eus. 

THE YELLOW-BILLED CTJCKOO. 

Cncnlus Americanus, Lixx.nrs, Syst. Nat I. 1766, 170, 10. — Cnccyqns Americanus, Bona- 
parte, Ohs. Wilson, 1825, No. 47. — Arnrimv, Orn. Biog. 1. 1832, 18; V. 520; pi 2. 
In. Birds Amor. IV. 1842, 203; pi. 275. — Nuttall, Man. I. 2d cd. 652. — Coccygus 
Americanus, Baird, V. B. Hep. Birds, IX. 76. 

Sp. Chau. Upper mandible and tip of lower, black; rest of lower mandible and rut- 
ting edges of the upper yellow. Upper parts of a metallic greenish-olive, slightly tinged 
with ash towards the hill ; beneath, white. Tail feathers (except the median, which are 
like, the hack) black, tipped with white for about an inch on tin' outer feathers, the exter- 
nal one with the outer edge almost entirely white. Quills orange-cinnamon ; the terminal 
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portion and a "loss on the outer webs olive ; iris brown. Length, 12.00; wing, 5 . 95 ; 
tail, 6 . 35 . (Baird.) 

lla 0. Eastern United States to the Missouri Plains. Very rare in California. Ore- 
gon. (Xuttall.) 


Although Xuttall and Townsend mentioned seeing this bird in “ Oregon,” 
no one lias since confirmed its occurrence on any part of the West Coast 
until the summer of 1862, when Mr. Gruber obtained two specimens, shot 
in Xapa Valley. l)r. Newberry, in 1\ Ii. ltep. Yl. iv. 92, does indeed men- 
tion hearing what lie thought was the note of a cuckoo, but did not obtain a 
specimen, and referred it to the other Atlantic Coast species ( Coccygus cry - 
thropthahnvs). He might easily have been mistaken about the cry of the 
bird, as I was myself at San Diego, until I ascertained that the noise was 
made by a kind of toad ( Scaphiopm ), and produced the same deceptive 
effect as that of the bird does, sounding as if in a different direction from 
the real one. I have not heard this bird in Santa Clara Valley, and think 
its migration, if any more than an occasional visitor, must he by way of the 
interior valleys of the State. In the East it is called " koubird ” from its 
note, like Ivu-kou-kou 9 often repeated, and also rain-crow. 

Though nearly allied to the cuckoo of Europe, it builds a nest and hatches 
its own eggs. The nest is usually in a low tree loosely constructed of small 
twigs, almost without a cavity, and the eggs are bluish-green, without spots, 
the ends nearly equal, and rather large. According to Audubon, they bo- 
gin to sit on one egg, but lay another soon after, the first being hatched so 
much earlier that the young are often of quite different sizes. When one is 
fledged, another egg is laid, and the young assists by its warmth in hatching 
it. This occurs successively through the summer, until as many as eleven 
have been raised from one nest. 

This remarkable habit is not known to characterize any other bird, except 
perhaps some eagles. They feed, like the G cococcyx, at times on small birds 
and their eggs, as well as insects. In “Hutchings’s California Magazine,” an 
account of the habits of one of the North American species, extracted from 
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“ Wilson’s Ornithology,” is published, with a figure of some very distinct 
foreign species. 

While stationed at Sacramento in 18G5, 1 found these birds quite com- 
mon in the large cottonwood -trees about the city, from about May 1st to 
September 1st, but as usual very shy, and 1 could not find any nests. While 
travelling south through the San Joaquin Valley, in September, 1 neither 
saw nor heard them, though there are groves along the river-banks suited 
for them; and as they migrate south in that month from the Atlantic States, 
they must pass very silently and rapidly into Mexico, as I have not seen 
them in the south parts of California. 


Family ITCIDvE, The Woodpeckers. 

Ciiar. Bill straight, rigid, and chisel-shaped at the tip, the base without 
rictal bristles. Feet stout, covered anteriorly with broad plates. Tail 
feathers twelve, the exterior very small and concealed. Primaries ten, the 
first very short, secondaries nine to twelve. Tongue elongated and acute, 
with short spines or barbs 011 each side near the point. 

Of the eight genera found in Northern America, California possesses rep- 
resentatives of all, and more species than any other district of equal ex- 



tent. Individuals are very abundant in some districts, and they are every- 
where conspicuous birds, on account of the noise made in hammering 
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against trees, and the size of many of the species. All make their nests in 
holes of trees, usually excavated by themselves with considerable effort; 
they lay four or five white eggs, with crystalline shell. Their food consists 
in great part of insects, though fruit, berries, and even the bark of trees 
are occasionally devoured. 


Genus PICUS, Lixx.eus. 

Picus, Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. 1748. 

Gf.n. Char. Bill equal to the head, or a little longer ; the lateral ridges conspicuous, 
starting about the middle of the base of the bill ; the basal, elongated, oval nostrils 
nearer the commissure ; the ridges of the eulmon and gonys acute, and very nearly 
straight, or slightly convex towards the tip; the bill but little broader than high at the 
base, becoming compressed considerably before the middle. The outer posterior toe 



P. villa sits. 


longest; the outer anterior about intermediate between it and the inner anterior, the inner 
posterior reaching to the base of the claw of the inner anterior. Tarsus about equal 
to the inner anterior toe ; shorter than the two other long toes. Wings rather long, reach- 
ing the middle of the tail, rather rounded ; the fourth and fifth quills longest, the quills 
rather broad and rounded. 

The species are numerous, and found in nearly all parts of the world. 
Probably none of the genus, as now restricted, are to be found on the West 
Coast, except those here mentioned. 
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Picus Harrisii, Audubon. 

HARRIS’S WOODPECKER. 

Picus Ifarrisii. , Aunrnov, <>rn. Rio”;. V. 1839, 191; pi. 417. Ib. Syn . 1839,178. Ib. 
Birds Amcr. 11. 1S42, 242; pi. 2(H (dark-bellied variety). — Nuttall, Man. I. 2d ed. 
t840, G27. — Baird, P. R. Ilep. IX. Birds, 87. — Kennerly, X. iv. 21. — IIeer.maxn’, 
X vi. 57. — Cooper and Seckley, XII. iii. Zuul. of \V. T. 139. 

Picus Iif/loscopus , Caban is and Heine. 

Sr. Chau. Above black, a white stripe down the back. The only white spots on the 
surface of the folded wings are seen on the outer webs of the primaries and outer secon- 



Male. 


claries (none on tcrtials). Beneath whitish, with faint streaks on the side of the body. 
Two white and two black stripes on each side of the head ; the latter confluent 
with the black of the neck, the upper white stripe nearly confluent. Three outer tail 



Female. 


feathers with the exposed portions white. Length, 9.75 ; extent, 16.00 to 17.00; wing, 
5.75. 
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Male, with a nuchal scarlet crest covering the white of the back of the head; want- 
ing in the female. Iris brownish-red ; bill slate-colored ; feet dark gray. 



Young . 


Young , with whole top of head red. 

Hub. From the Pacific Coast to the eastern slope of the Pocky Mountains. 

This is chiefly a Northern bird, frequenting the forests of all kinds up to 
the summits of the Sierra Nevada, but also resident as far south as Santa 
Barbara, descending to the eastern branches of the Colorado Fiver in winter 
(Kennedy), and to Tejon Pass. 

I found a pair excavating a burrow in a stump not more than four feet 
above the ground, May 4, I860. I enlarged the opening, hoping to find 
eggs, as the old birds were very solicitous, but was disappointed, and did not 
examine it again, supposing that they would certainly desert the place. I 
found them more common in the higher Coast Range near Santa Cruz, but 
they become still more so towards the Columbia River. 

The cry of this species is louder than that of most of the small wood- 
peckers, and it is rather shy, especially if it thinks itself pursued. Like 
most other species, it feeds at times on fruits and berries, and sometimes 
visits gardens. It is one of the “sap-suckers ” also, though, like I\ Gairdncri 
it probably does more good than harm in the orchard by destroying the 
larvas of insects burrowing in the bark, and also the perfect insects that are 
depositing the eggs from which the larvre are hatched. 

It is much to be questioned whether this species is any more than a West- 
ern variety of Vicus villosus, the common hairy woodpecker of the Eastern 
States, differing from it in the absence of many of the white spots of the 
wings. 
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Picus G-airdneri, Audubon. 

GAIRDNER’S WOODPECKER. 

Picks Gairdncri , Audubon, Orn. Biug. V. 1 839, 317. 1b. Syn. 1839, 180. Ib. Birds Amcr. 
IV. 1842,252. — Baikd, I*. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 91. Ib. Birds X. Amcr.; pi. S5. — 
IIeermaxn, X. vi. 57. — Cooper and Sulkley, XII. iii. Zool. of \V. T. 159. 

Picus meridioMilis , Nuttall, Man. I. 2d cd. 1840, G90 (not of Swainson). 

Picus turati , Malherbe, — Dryobates homorus , Cabanis and Heine. 

Sr. Char. Very similar in color to P. I [arris ii, Imt smaller. Larger wing coverts, and 
more exposed tertials, either pure black, or with but occasional spots on the outer web in 
the latter. Back with a white median stripe. Side of head with two white and two 



black stripes. Two outer tail feathers white, with two hands of black at the end. 
Length, <>.75 to 7. oil ; extent, 12.00; wing, 3.75, generally rather less. 

Male , with a scarlet occipital hand. Iris brown : bill slate-color; feet gray. 

[lab. With P. Ilarrisii , from the Pacific Coast to the eastern base of the ltoeky Moun- 
tains, northward. 

This species is apparently confined chiefly to the northern parts of t lie 
State, as I have not met with it south of the Santa Clara Valley. I there 
found one of their nests containing young on the 24th of May, 1SG4. It 
was burrowed in a small, partly rotten tree about five feet from the ground. 
From the fact of their breeding so far south, we may suppose that they 
occur much farther south on the mountains, like almost all t lie northern 
birds. 

This woodpecker frequents chiefly the smaller trees in the vicinity of the 
evergreen woods, and may be found at all seasons industriously tapping 
their bark to obtain insects. It is so closely analogous to I\ ptibekenu s, the 
“ little sap-sucker” of the Atlantic States, that we may expect it to show a 
similar habit of perforating apple-tree bark to suck the sap. It is, however, 
very doubtful whether the injury thus caused counterbalances the benefit 
which the bird effects in the destruction of insects, especially as no one has 
4S 
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ever observed trees to be killed in this way, and the holes made are so shal- 
low as not to reach the principal sap-wood or inner bark. 

As this is a familiar, industrious little bird, we may hope to see it en- 
couraged in the vicinity of orchards, at least until the true extent of benefit 
or damage it produces shall be fully ascertained. 

This species, like 1\ Harrisii, will probably ultimately be considered as a 
mere local variety of another (in this case 1\ pubesccns). 


Ficus Nuttalli, Gambel. 

NUTTALL’S WOODPECKER. 

Ficus Nuttalli , Gambel, IV. A. N. Sc. I. April, 1843, 259. (Los Angeles, Cal.) — Baird, P. 

It. Pep. IX. Birds, 93. — Newberry, VI. 89. — IIeeumaxx, X. vi. 57. 

Ficus scalaris , Gambel, J. A. N. Se. Phil. 2d Series, 1. Dec. 1847, 55 ; pi. 9, f. 2, 3 (not of 
Wagler). 

Ficus Wilsonii, Malherbe, Rev. Zool. 1849, 529. 

Sr. C ii All. Bark black, banded transversely with white; not, however, as far forward 
as the neck. Crown black, with white spots. Occiput and nape crimson. Tufts of 



Male. 


feathers at the base of the bill white. Sides of tin 1 head black, with two white stripes, one 
above the eye and passing down on the side of the neck, the other beluw and interrupted 
by the black. Under parts smoky yellowish-white, spotted on the sides of the head with 
black. Predominant color of the three outer tail feathers white, with three, two, or one 
spot on the outer web near the end. Length, S.<>0 ; wing, 4.50. 

Female, with the top of the head uniform black. Iris brown ; bill black ; feet gray. 

Hal/. Coast region of California. 

This little woodpecker is abundant towards the coast of California, and 
among the foothills of the interior, west of the Sierra Nevada. It frequents 
the oaks and smaller trees almost exclusively, avoiding the coniferous for- 
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ests. It is very industrious, and not easily frightened when engaged in its 
laborious hammering on the bark of trees, allow ing a very near approach, 
though, like all woodpeckers, somewhat suspicious and wary when pursued. 
On April 20, 1862, I discovered a burrow of this bird near San Diego, in 



Female. 


a rotten stump only about four feet above the ground, and captured the 
female oil the nest. It contained five pure and pearly white eggs, which is 
the number and character of those laid by all of the small woodpeckers, as 
far as known. 

This species apparently remains throughout the year in the valleys, and 
migrates little if at all. I have not observed it west of the Coast 1 tango, 
except near Santa Barbara, nor have I seen any around gardens or orchards. 
None have been observed north or east of this State, the 1\ scalaris taking 
its place east of the mountains. 


Ficus scalaris, Wagler. 

THE ARIZONA WOODPECKER. 

Pints scalaris, Wagler, Isis, 1829, V. 511. (Mexico.) — Bonaparte, Consp. 1850, 1.38. 

Picus (Dyctiopicus) scalaris , Bonaparte, Consp. Zvgod, Aten. Ital. 1854, 8. — Baird, 1\ R. 

Rep. IX. Birds, 94. — Herrmann, X. v. 18; VI. 57. — U. S. and Mex. Bound. Rep. 

II. iii. 5 ; pi. iii. 

Picus parvus , Cabot. — Picus Bair da, Sclater. — Picus rag at us, and Orizaba 9 , Cassis. 

Sr. Char. Back banded transversely with black and white to the neck. Black and 
white bands of back about equal. Crown crimson spotted with white, from the bill to the 
nape ; tuft of feathers at the base of the bill brown. A white stripe above the eye, eon- 
tinued on the side of the neck ; another under the eye, interrupted by the black of the 
side of the head. Under parts smoky brownish-white, spotted on the sides of the breast, 
and banded on the Rank with black. Predominating color of the three outt^r tail leathers 
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Male. 

black, with white bands chiefly on the outer webs. Length, about 7.50; extent, 13 00; 
wing. 4. *25. 

Female, without red on the head. Iris dark brown ; bill horn-color; feet gray. 



Female. 

I lab. Iloeky Mountains and its slopes, west to San Bcrnadino Mountains of California, 



P srnlaris 


P. Xuttall ?. 
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Abundant in the Colorado Valley, and sometimes seen on the bushes 
covering the neighboring mountains. In habits they are the exact repre- 
sentatives of 1\ Xvttalli , which they so much resemble. 

The relationships of color between this species and Xuttalli are very 
close. The differences are, however, well illustrated by the figures of the 
head and by the diagram, on the preceding page, of the tails of the two. 


Picns scalaris, var. lucasanus, X antes. 

THE CAPE WOODPECKER. 

Picus lucasanus, Xantus, Pr. A. X. S. 1859, 298, 302. — Malherbe, Mon. Picidic, I. 166. 
— Cassin, Pr, A. X. Sc. 1S63, 195. 


Sp. Char. General appearance that of Picus Xuttalli and scalaris. Rill stout, as long 
as or longer than the head. Above black, banded transversely with white on the back 
and scapulars to the nape, the white band narrower, the rump and inner tail feathers en- 
tirely black ; quills with a row of white spots on each web, the outer square, the inner 
rounded, these spots on the tertials becoming transversely quadrangular. Beneath brown- 
isli-wliite, with rounded black spots on the sides of the breast, passing behind on the flanks 



and under tail coverts into transverse bars. Greater inner wing coverts transversely 
barred. Outer two tail feathers white, with one, sometimes two terminal bars, next to 
which are one or two bars on the inner web only; third leather black, the outer web mostly 
white, with traces of a terminal black liar; sometimes there is a greater predominance of 
black on the inner web. Two white stripes on side of bead, one starting above, the other 
below the eye, with a tendency to meet behind and form a whitish collar on the nape. 

Male, with the entire top of the head streaked with red, becoming more conspicuous 
behind ; each red streak with a white spot at base. Feathers covering the nostrils smokv- 
brown. Length, 7.15 ; extent. 12.15 ; wing, 4.00 ; bill above, 1.00 ; middle toe and claw, 
0.S0 ; tarsus, 0.76. 

llah. Cape St. Lucas. 
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Mr. Xantus makes no mention of any peculiar habits of this variety, 
which are probably much like those of seal avis. Of the distinctness of this 
bird as a species from P. Xuttalli and scalar is I had at one time no doubt, 
but the discovery that otherwise typical scalaris from Mazatlan and 
Western Mexico generally have the same markings on the tail, has in- 
duced me to consider it as a kind of connecting link. I have, however, 
thought it best to give a detailed description for comparison. Of about 
the same size with Xuttalli , the hill and feet are much larger. The legs, 
indeed, are nearly if not quite as large as those of a male P. rillosus, from 
Pennsylvania ; the bill, however, is somewhat less. The relationship to 
typical P. scalaris is seen in t lie dorsal bands extending to the nape ; the 
smoky-brown feathers of the nostrils ; the whole top of head red (scattering 
anteriorly) ; the brownish shade beneath ; the width of the white cheek 
bands. On the other hand, it has the black bands of the back rather wider 
than the white, as in Xuttalli ; and the white outer tail feathers even less 
banded with black. The two outer are entirely white, with one terminal 
black bar ; one or two spots on the outer web ; and two or three bands on 
the inner, with a sub-basal patch on the inner web even smaller than in 
Xuttalli. It is rarely that even two continuous transverse bands can be 
seen to cross both webs of the tail. The bill and feet are much larger. 

The following measurements, taken from the largest specimens before me 
of DyctiopicuSy and one of P. xillosus , will illustrate what has been said of 
the size of the bill and feet of P. lucctsanus. (Baird.) 



p. villosus. 

P lucasanus. 

P. Nuttalli 

P. scalar is. 
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& 12939 

£ 4482 

£ G 1 05 

Bill from forehead, 

1.26 

1.10 

.90 

.99 

Tarsus, 

Middle toe and claw, 

.76 

.76 

.70 

.68 

.87 

.84 

.75 

.65 

Claw alone, 

.39 

.34 

.32 

.31 

Outer hind toe and claw, 

.95 

.84 

.79 

.SO 

Claw alone. 

.40 

.32 

.31 

.31 


Ficus albolarvatus, Cassin. 

THE WHITE-HEADED WOODPECKER. 

Leuconerpcs albolarvatus, Cassin - , Pi*. A. N. Sc. V. Oct. 1S50, 106. (California.) — Mrlanerpes 
albolarvatus , Casein, Jour. A. N. Sc. 2d Series, II. Jan. 1853, 257 ; pi. 22. — Newp.ekry, 
Zool. Cal. & Or. Route; P. R. Rep. VI. 1857. — IIeermann, X. vi. 59. — Pica s 
(Xenopicus) albolarvatus , Bairp, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 96. — Cooper and Suckle v, 
XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 100. 

Sp. Ciiar. Fourth and fifth quills equal and longest. Entirely bluish-black, excepting 
the head and outer edges, with the entire basal portion, of the primaries, which are white. 
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Length, about 9.50 ; extent, 1G.50 ; wing, 5.25. Male, with a narrow line of red on the nape 
I lab. Cascade Mountains of Oregon, and southward into California. 

I found this beautiful species quite common near the summits of the 
Sierra Nevada, lat. 39°, in September, 18G3, and obtained three specimens. 
In 1860 I found it also common at Fort Dalles, Columbia Liver, its chief 
range of distribution being between these two points, though I have also 
found it as far north as Fort Colville, Washington Territory, near lat. 49°. 
It is rather a silent bird, and little known. 


Genus PICOIDES, Lacef. 

Picoidcs, Lacef. Mem. In*t. 1799. 

Tridactylia, Stephen**, Shaw, Gen. Zool. 1 S 15 . 

Jjiternus, Swainson, Fauna Bor. Amcr. II. 1831, 311. 

Gen. Chau. Bill about as long as the head, very much depressed at the base ; the 
outlines nearly straight ; the lateral ridge at its base much nearer the commissure than 



P Arclirus 
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the eulmen. so as to bring the large rather linear nostrils close to the edge of the commis- 
sure. The gonys very long, equal to the distance from the nostrils to the tip of the bill. 
Feet with only three toes ; the outer lateral a little longer than the inner, but slightly ex- 



ceeded by the hind toe, which is about equal to the tarsus. AYings very long, reaching 
beyond the middle of the tail ; fourth and fifth quills longest. Color blank with a broad 
patch of yellow on the crown ; body transversely banded on the sides. Quills with round 
spots. 

Three species inhabit North America, aiul others are found on the Old 
Continent. P. dorsalis, Baird, with a white stripe down the middle of hack, 
may perhaps stray as far to the west as the Northern Sierra Nevada or the 
Cascade Mountains, as it inhabits the Rocky Mountains at least as far south 
as lat. 40°. 


Ficoides arcticus, Swaixson. 

THE ARCTIC THREE-TOED WOODPECKER. 

Pirns (A/tfernus) arcticus, Swainson, Fauna Bor. Am. II. 1831, 313. — Ajitcruns arcticus, 
Bonaparte, List, 1838. In. Consp. 1850, 139. — Newberry, Zool. Cal. and Or. 
Route, 91 ; Rep. V. R. Surv. AT. 1857. — Pints arcticus, Audubon, Syn. 1839, 1S2. 
In. Birds Amor. IV. 1842, 266; pi. 26S. — Nuttall, Alan. I. 2d cd. 1840, 691. 
Picoirlcs arcticus , Gray, Baird, P. R. Rep. Birds, IX. 98. 

Pic us tridaclyhis , Bonaparte, Am. Orn. II. 1828, 14 ; pi. xiv. f. 2. — Audubon, Orn. Biog 
II. 1834, 198 ; pi. 132. 

Sp. Chau. Above entirely uniform glossy hluish-black ; a square patch on the middle 
of the crown, saffron yellow, and a few white spots on the outer edges of both webs of the 
primary and secondary quills. Beneath white, on the sides of the breast longitudinally 
striped, and un the sides of the belly, llanks, and tibial region banded transversely with 
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black. A narrow concealed white line from the eye a short distance backwards, and 
a white stripe from the extreme forehead (meeting anteriorly) under the eye, and down 
the sides of the neck. Bristly feathers of the base of the bill brown. Exposed portion 



Male. 


of two outer tail feathers (first and second) white. Iris brown ; bill and feet black. 
Length, 0.00 to 10.00 ; extent, If. 00 to 17.00; wing, 5.25 ; tail, 3.85. Female, without 
yellow' on the head. 

II ah. Northern portions of the United States to the Arctic regions, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

I found this bird quite numerous about Lake Tahoe, and t lie summits of 
the Sierra Xgvada above six thousand feet altitude, in September, and it 
extends thence northward, chiefly on the east side of these and the Cascade 
Mountains, as I never saw it near the Lower Columbia. At the lake they 
were quite fearless, coining close to the hotel, and industriously rapping the 
trees in the early morning and evening. In the Xortli I found them very 
wild, probably because the Indians pursue them for their scalps, which they 
consider very valuable. 1 noticed their burrows in low pine-trees near the 
lake, where they had doubtless raised their young. According to Xuttall, 
they lay four or five white eggs. I have found them silent birds, though 
probably in t lie spring they have more variety of calls. The only note I 
heard was a shrill, harsh, rattling cry, sufficiently distinct from that of any 
other woodpecker. 


Picoides Americanus, Brehm. 

THE STRIPED THREE-TOED WOODPECKER. 

Var. fasciatus. Banded back. 

Picus hirsutus, Vieillot, Orn. Am. Sept. II. 1807, 6S ; pi. exxiv. (European specimen). — 
Wagler, Syst. Av. 1827, No. 27 (mixed with undulatus) . — Audubon, Orn. Biug. V. 
40 
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1839, 184; pi. 417. lit. Birds Amcr. IV. 1842; pi. 269. — Nuttall, Man. 1. 2d cd. 

1840, 692. — Apt&'nns hirsutus, Bonaparte, List. — l 'iconics hirsutus , Baird, Birds N. 
Amcr. 1858, 98. 

? Picks unduhttus , Vikillot, Orn. Am. Sept. II. 1807, 69 (based on 1*1. enl. 553, a fictitious 
species ?). 

Picas uncial us, Temm. 

Pic us umlosus, Cuv. B. A. 1829, 457 (all based on same figure). 

Tridactylia unduUua, Cabanis and Heine, Mbs. Hein. IV. 2, 1863, 28. 

Pirns tridactylus, Swainson, Fauna Bor. Am. 1831, 311 ; pi. lvi. 

Picoides Amcricanus, Bkeiim, Vogel Deutschlnnds, 1831,195. — Malherbe, Mon. I’icidae, 
]. 176 ; jil. 17, 36. — Sclater, Catal. Gray, Cat. Br. Mus. III. 3, 4, 1868, 30. — Aptcr- 
mis Amcricanus , Swainsox, Class. II. 1837, 306 — Picus Americanus, Sun dev all, Consp. 
Av. Bicin. 1866, 15. 


Yar. dorsalis. Striped buck. 

Picoides dorsalis , Baird, Birds N. Amor. 1858, 100; pi. 85, f. 1 . — Tridacifjlia dorsalis , Ca- 
banis and Heine. — Picus dorsalis , Sundevall, Consj». 1866, 14. 

Sr. Char. Black above; the back with transverse bands of white to the rump. A 
white line from behind the eye, widening on (lie nape, and a broader one under the eye 
from the loral region, but not extending on the loreliead ; occiput and sides of bead uni- 



P, American ns. 


form black. Quills, but not coverts, spotted on both webs with white, seen on inner webs 
of inner secondaries. Under parts, including crissum, white ; the sides, including axillars 
and lining of wing, banded transversely with black, i x posed portion of outer three tail 
feathers white ; that of third much less, and sometimes with a narrow tip of black. 



P. dorsalis , 
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Upper tail coverts sometimes tipped with white. Top of the head spotted with white ; 
the crown of the male with a yellow patch. Xasjil bristles black, mixed with gray. 

Female , with the whole top of head spotted with white; very rarely entirely black. 

Ifab, Arctic regions of North America. 

Var. dorsalis. The black transverse bands on the ends of the central dorsal feathers 
wanting, partly or entirely, leaving the white more or less continuous as in Pious vilhsus, 

Ilab . Rocky Mountains of the United States and British America. 

This species varies considerably in its markings, especially in the amount 
of white above. The head is sometimes more coarsely spotted with white 
than in the average ; very rarely are the white spots wanting, leaving mere- 
ly the broad malar- and interrupted post-ocular stripe. The rictal black 
stripe is sometimes much obscured by white. In typical specimens from 
the Hudson Bay and Labrador provinces, which seem to be darkest, the 
feathers of the centre of the hack have three transverse bars of white (one of 
them terminal), and rather narrower than the intermediate black bars; the 
basal white one disappearing both anteriorly and posteriorly, leaving but two. 
In specimens from the Mackenzie Liver district, there is a greater develop- 
ment of white, the white bands being broader than the black, and some- 
times extending along the shafts so as to reduce the black bars to pairs of 
spots. The next step is the disappearance of these spots on one side or the 
other of the feather, or on both, leaving the end entirely white, especially 
anteriorly, where the hack may have a longitudinal stripe of white as in 
Pirns ril/osus. Usually, however, in this extreme the upper tail coverts re- 
main handed transversely. 

In all the specimens from the Locky Mountains of the United States, 
especially Laramie Peak, this white back unbarred, except on the rump, is a 
constant character, and added to it we have a broad nuchal patch of white 
running into that of the back, and connected with the white post ocular 
stripe. The hands, too, on the sides are less distinct. It was to this state 
of plumage that I applied the name of P, dorsalis, in 1858, and although, in 
view of the connecting links, it may not be entitled to consideration as a 
distinct species, it yet appears to be a well-marked geographical variety. 

This same character prevails in all the Locky Mountain specimens (from 
more northern regions) before me, including those from Fort Liard, and in 
only one not found in that region, named Xo. 49,905, collected at Xulato by 
Mr. l>all. Here the middle of the hack is very white, although the nuchal 
band is less distinct. Other specimens from that locality and the Yukon 
Liver generally, as also from Kodiak, show the transverse Lars distinctly. 

In one specimen, from the Mackenzie Liver, all the upper tail 

coverts are banded decidedly with white, and the wing coverts spotted with 
the same. Even the central tail feathers show white scollops. The back is, 
however, very distinctly banded transversely, not longitudinally. 
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P. America nus, in all stages of color, is distinguished from areticus by the 
white along the middle of the back, the absence of distinct frontal white 
and black bands, more numerous spots of white on the head, etc. The inner 
webs of inner secondaries are banded with white, not uniform black. The 
maxillary black stripe is rather larger than the rictal white one, not 
smaller ; the size is decidedly smaller. Females almost always have the top 
of head spotted with white, instead of uniform black, which is the rule in 
areticus. Still, the relationship is very close; and from the Xew Brunswick 
specimens of P. Amcriranus, with very little white on the back, to typical 
areticus, without any, is but a single step. In reality, if dorsalis and Ameri- 
can us are one, America mis and areticus would scarcely seem entitled to 
separation. 

It is possible that the difference in the amount of white on the upper 
parts of tliis species is to some extent due to age and season, the winter 
specimens and the young showing it to the greatest degree. Still, however, 
there is a decided geographical relationship, as already indicated. 

Tliis species can be easily distinguished from the J dr aides tridacti/lus of 
Northern and Alpine Europe, by the tail feathers ; of these, the outer three 
are white (the rest black) as far as exposed, without any hands, the tip of 
the third being white only at the end. The supra-oeular white stripe is 
very narrow and scarcely appreciable; the erissum white and unhanded. 
The back is banded transversely in one variety, striped longitudinally in 
the other. In P. tridact.jlus, the two outer feathers on each side are white, 
handed with black, the outer with the bands regular and equal from base ; 
the second black, except one or two terminal bands. The erissum is well 
banded with black ; the hack striped longitudinally with white ; the supra- 
ocular white stripe almost as broad as the infra-ocular. P . crissoleucus, of 
Siberia, is similar to the last, but differs in white erissum, and from both 
species in the almost entire absence of dark bands on the sides. 

I follow Smidevall in using the specific name American us, Brehm, for this 
species as being the first legitimately belonging to it. P. hirsutus, of 
Vieillot, usually adopted, is based on a European bird, and agrees with it, 
though referred by the author to the American. The name of undid at us, 
Vieillot, selected by Cabanis, is based on Buffon’s figure (pi. enl. 553) of a 
bird said to be from Cayenne, with four toes ; the whole to]) of the head red 
from base of bill to end of occiput, with the edges of the dorsal feathers 
narrowly white, and with the three lateral tail feathers regularly handed 
with black, tipped with red; the fourth banded white and black on outer 
web, tipped with black. None of these features belong to the bird of Arc- 
tic America, and the markings answer, if to any, better to the European. 
(Bail’d.) 
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Genus SPHYROPICUS, Baird. 

Pilumnus, Bonaparte, Consp. Zygod. Atcneo Italiano, May, 1854. (P. (hyroidcus.) Name 

preoccupied. 

Sphympieus, Baird, 1\ R. Rep. IX. Birds, 1858, 102. 

Gen. Char. Bill as in Picua , but the lateral ridge, which is very prominent, running 
out distinctly to the commissure at about its middle, beyond which the bill is rounded 



P. borealis. 


without any angles at all. The enlmen and gonys are very nearly straight, but slightly 
convex, the bill tapering rapidly to a point ; the lateral outline concave to very near the 
slightly bevelled tip. Outer pair of toes longest ; the hinder exterior rather longest; the 



«S. varius . 
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inner posterior toe very short ; less than the inner anterior without its claw. Wings long 
and pointed ; the fourth quill longest. Tail feathers very broad, abruptly aceuminate, 
with a very long linear point. 

Professor Baird includes five species in this new division of Ficus, all but 
one inhabiting this coast. 


Sphyropicus nuchalis, Paird, 

THE RED-NECKED WOODPECKER. 

Picks varius, IIeekmann, P. It. Rep. X. vi. 58 (not of Linnauis). — Sphyrapicus varius, var. 
nuchalis, Baird, P. U. Rep. IX. Birds, 103. 

Sphyrapicus nuchalis , Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 921. In. Birds of N. Amer. pi. xxxv. 

Sr. Char. General color above black, variegated with white, the hack and rump 
brownish-white, spotted with black. Crown scarlet, bordered behind by a black occipital 
band, and behind this a scarlet nuchal band or crescent curving forward to the eye. A 



5 nuchalis. 


triangular broad patch of scarlet on the chin ami front of throat. A stripe lrom above 
the eye, and another from the bristles of the bill passing below the eye, and into the fair- 
est yellowish of the belly, white. Between the lower stripe and the red of chin, a black 
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stripe, not extending to tin* large quadrate black patch on the breast. A 'white stripe 
along the edges of wing eo verts, outer webs of secondaries almost entirely black, the rest 
of the quills spotted with white on the edges of both webs. Tail feathers black, except 
the inner webs of the innermost, which are white banded with blaek, the others occasion- 
ally edged with yellowish. 

Female with the throat red, the chin more or less white. 

Length, 8 50; extent, 15.50; wing, 5.12. Iris brown; bill horn-color; feet gray. 

Jlab. Rocky Mountains near lat. 48°, south to Colorado Valley. 

At Fort Mojave, on the 20th of February, 18GT, I shot a female specimen 
of this beautiful woodpecker, which may have wandered in a storm from 
t lie mountains, being the only one J saw, though Dr. Keermann states that 
they are not rare at Fort Yuma. It was silent and seemed inactive, as if 
exhausted by a long flight, keeping concealed in the tall poplars. 

1 found this species rather common in crossing the Rocky Mountains 
near lat. 48°, in September, 18G0, and noticed a great similarity in habits to 



S' nuchaliSj ^ 


those of the Eastern J\ rarius. They frequent chiefly small deciduous trees, 
and feed in the same manner as other woodpeckers, having also a shrill, 
unvaried call, or note of alarm. 

It is very likely that this species occurs on t lie eastern slope of the Sierra 
Nevada, although I saw none there in September, I8G3. Its nest lias not 
yet been discovered. 

We have placed figures of the heads of this species and the Eastern 1\ 
vurivs on the opposite page, as the best mode of exhibiting the differ- 
ences. 

The female of ti. nuchalis is shown in the above figure. 
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Sphyropicus ruber, Gmelin. 

THE RED-BREASTED WOODPECKER 

Picus ruhrr, Gmelix, Syst. Nat. I. 1788, 429. — Wagler, Syst. Av. 1827, No. 151. — Audu- 
bon, Urn. Biog. V. 1839, 179; pi. 41G. I b. Birds Amcr. IV. 1842, 261 ; pi. 2G6.— 
IIeermaxx, I’. R. Kq>. X. vi. 57. — Pilumnus ruber, Bonaparte, Consp. Zyg. Aten. 
Ital. 1854, 8. 

Picus Jlaviventris, Yieillot, Uis. Am. Sept. II. 1807, G7. 

Sphyiojucus ruber , Baird, 1\ II. Rep. IX. Birds, 104. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. 
Zool.oHV. T. 160. 

Sp. Char. Fourth quill longest ; third intermediate between fourth and fifth. Bill 
brown wax-color. Head and neck all round, and breast, carmine red. Above black ; cen- 
tral line of back from nape to rump spotted with whitish ; rump, wing coverts, and inner 
web of the inner tail feathers white, the latter with a series of round black spots. Belly 



sulphur-yellow, streaked with brown on the sides. Narrow space around and a little in 
front of the eve black. A narrow yellowish stripe from the nostrils, a short distance be- 
low and behind the eve. Length, about 9.50; extent, 15.75 ; wing, 5.00; tail, 3.40. Iris, 
hill, and feet, pale brown. 

Hah. Pacific slope of the United States. 

This is rather a Northern species, as I have not seen any south of Santa 
Clara, and there only in the mountains of the Coast Itange in early spring. 
According to Dr. Ueennann, they are not uncommon in the Sierra Nevada, 
but I did not observe them near the summits, and even at the Columbia 
Liver found them rather scarce, solitary, and shy, keeping chiefly in the 
high coniferous trees. Nuttall states that he saw one of their burrows con- 
taining young in a tall fir-tree in Oregon. During some weeks’ stay in the 
coast mountains towards Santa Cruz, I saw none of them, and think that 
most of them go North in summer. Their cry is compared by Heermann to 
that of a young child in distress. 
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Sphyropicus Williamsonii, Newberry. 

WILLIAMSON’S WOODPECKER. 

TVcik Wilfim/isoirii, Newberry, Zool. Cal. and Or. lioute, 89 ; P. R. Rep. VI. iv. 1857 ; pi. 

xxxiv. fig. 1 . — Sjfhyrapicus Wilh'anisunii, Baird, P. R. Rep. IN. Birds, 1 05. 

Mtfanfrpcs rubriyulurisy Sclater, Annals and Mag. N. II. 3d Series, I. Feb. 1858, 127. 

Sp. Char. Black ; middle line of belly yellow ; central line of chin and throat above* 
red. A large patch on the wing, rump, and upper tail coverts, a line from the forehead 



beneath the eye, and another from its upper border, white. Tail entirely black. Ex 
posed surface of wing without any white, except on the outer primaries. 

Female with the chin white instead of red. (?) Length, 9.00; wing, 5.00; tail* 4.70. 

II ah. Rocky Mountains to the Cascade Mountains, and Sierra Nevada, California. 


The first specimen of this beautiful bird that I met with was a straggler 
in winter to the Colorado Valley, which I shot on the 12th of March, 1861, 
but unfortunately did not find it until three days after, when it was nearly 
destroyed by ants. In September, 1SG8, I found them rather common near 
the summit of the Sierra Nevada in lat. 30°, where I shot two, both of 
which stuck in the trees. I)r. Newberry saw but one near Klamath Lake, 
but it lias since been found at Laramie Leak, and towards the mouth of 
Klamath Liver. 

Of its habits I observed nothing peculiar on the few occasions when I saw 
them. They seemed to keep high in the trees, sliv and silent, like others of 
this group, less noisy in their hammering than other woodpeckers. 

The male of this species is very remarkable in the absence of any red on 
the upper part of the head, a character which, shared by the S. thy void m.% 
is scarcely to be found on any other North American woodpecker. It, 
however, appears to be strictly congeneric with S. nurhedi^ variu.% etc. 

The first indication of this species is to be found in the report of Dr. New- 
berry on the birds collected by Lieutenant Williamson’s party, and published 
in 1857. Early in 1858 Mr. Sclater renamed and described it, as stated 

above, Dr. Newberry’s report not having reached him at the time. 

50 
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Sphyropicus thyroideus, Cassin. 

THE ROUND-HEADED WOODPECKER. 

Picus thyroideus , Cassin, Pr. A. X. Sc. V. l>cc. 1851, 349. (California.) — Heermann, J. A. 
X. Sc. Phil. 2d Scries, II. 1853, 270. In. P. II. Rep. X. vi. 58. — Mdunerpts thyroideus , 
Cassin, lllust. 1- 1854, 201 ; pi. xxxii. — Piitwtnus thyroideus, Bonaparte, Consp. Zv- 
god. Aten. Ital. 1854, 8. — Sphyropicus thyroiditis , Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 106. 

Sp. Char. About the size of P. ruber. Head dark ashy-brown; rest of body appar* 
cntly encircled by narrow transverse and continuous bands crossing the wings, of black 
and brownish-white, except a large, round, black patch on the breast; and the central 



line of the body from the crest to the vent, which is the color of roll-sulphur. Xo red on 
top of the head, but the chin and throat tinged with this eolor in adult males. 

Female with rather duller colors. Length, about D.oo; wing, 5.00; tail 4 10. 

II ah. Interior mountain ranges of California and Oregon, to mountains of Xcw 
Mexico. 


This seems to lie ti very rare bird, as 1 have never met with it, and doubt 
if it is ever found in the Coast Lange south of Sail Francisco. Mr. Fell of 
New York first found it in the Lower Sierra Nevada, Ih\ Heermann near the 
Colorado Liver, and it has since been found near Fort Crook. It may be 
more common in the mountains of Eastern Oregon and Central Utah. 


Genus HYLOTOMUS, Lauu>. 

Dryotomus, Maliierre, Mem. Ac. Metz. 1849, 322. (Xot of Swainson, 1831.) 

Pryopicus , Bonaparte, Consp. Zvgotl. in Aten. Ital. May, 1854. (Xot of Malherbe.) 
f/yfatomusj Baird, P. R. Rep. TX. Birds, 1858, 107. 

Gen. Char. Bill a little* longer than the head ; considerably depressed or broader 
than high at the base ; shaped much as in Cunipcphilus , except shorter, and without the 
bristly feathers directed forwards at the base of the lower jaw. Gonvs about half the 
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length of the commissure. Tarsus shorter than anv toe, except the inner posterior. Outer 
posterior toe shorter than the outer anterior, and a little longer tlian the inner anterior. 



H. 'pilentus. 
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inner posterior very short; not half the outer anterior; about half the inner anterior one. 
Tail long, graduated ; the long leathers much incurved at the tip. Wing longer than the 
tail, reaching to the middle of the exposed surface of tail : considerably graduated, though 
pointed ; the fourth and fifth quills longest. 

Color , uniform black, with white patches on the side of the head. Head with pointed 
crest. 


Hylotomus pileatus, Linnaeus. 

THE BLACK WOODCOCK ; THE LOG-COCK. 

Picas ptfmtus, Linn.eus, Syst. Nat. I. 1766, 173. — Vieillot, Ois. Am. Sept. II. 1807, 58; 
pi. ex. — Wilson', Am. Orn. IV. 181 1, 27 ; pi. xxix. f. 2. — Wa leu, Syst. Av. 1827, 
No. 2. — Ai i>i uox, Orn. Biug. II. 1834, 74; V. 533; pi. 111. In. Birds Amer. IV. 
1842, 206; pi. 257. — Ficus ( Dnjotomns ) pileatus , Sw.unson, Fauna Bor. Amer. II. 
1831, 304. — II/jfatomus pileatus, Baird, P. K. Hep. IX. Birds, 107. — Cooper ami 
Sc* ivLEY, XII. hi. Zool. of W. T. 161. 

Sp. Chau. Fourth and fifth quills equal and longest ; third intermediate between sixth 
and seventh. Bill blue-back. General color of body, wings, and tail dull green ish-blaek. 
A narrow white streak from just above the eye to the occiput; a wider one from the nos- 
tril leathers (inclusive) under the eye and along the side of the head and neck ; sides of 



Male. 


the breast (concealed by the wings), nxillaries, and under wing coverts, and concealed 
bases of all the quills, with chin and beneath the head, white, tinged with sulphur-yellow. 
Entire crown from the base of the bill to a well-developed occipital crest, as also a patch 
on the ramus of the lower jaw, scarlet red. A few faint white crescents on the sides of 
the bodv and on the abdomen. Length, about 18 00 ; extent, 29.00; wing, 9.50. 
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Femnlt. 


Female without the ml on the cheek and the anterior half of that on the top of the 
head replaced by black. 

Hah. North America from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

This large species is rarely if ever seen to the south of lat. 38°, on this 
coast. I have never met with them, or heard of them, except one killed 
near Mount Dial do. Even on the summits of the Sierra Nevada I saw 
none, though they doubtless wander occasionally through the whole extent 
of that range. 

They are abundant near the Columbia Diver, and their loud call resem- 
bling that of the Cuhtpfrs , but much louder, often indicates their presence 
for miles away. They are usually very shy and difficult to kill. Their 
burrow for a nest I have seen dug in the side of a tree about forty feet 
above the ground. According to Xuttall, they lay about six snowy white 
eggs, and are said sometimes to raise two broods in a season. 

Specimens from Washington Territory are much larger than those of the 
Middle Atlantic States. 


Genus CENTURUS, Swain sox. 


Centurus , Swaixsow Class Birds, II. 1837,310 (Type, C. Carol hms.) 
Zehrapicus , Malh. Mem. Acad. Metz. 1849, 300. (Type, C. Carohnus ) 


Gen. Char, Bill about the length of the head, or a little longer; decidedly com- 
pressed, except at the extreme, base. A lateral ridge starting a little below the eulmen at 
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the base of the bill, and angular for half the length of the bill, then becoming obsolete 
though traceable nearly to the tip. Culinen considerably curved from the base ; gonvs 
nearly straight. Nostrils very broad, elliptical ; situated about midway on the side of 



C Car uti nits 


the mandible, near the base ; partly concealed. Outer pairs of toes unequal ; the anterior 
longest. Wings long, broad ; third to fifth primaries equal and longest. Tail feathers 
rather narrow, stiffened. 



The species are all banded above transversely with black and white ; the rump white. 
The head and under parts are brown ; the belly with a red or yellow tinge. 
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Centurus aurifrons, Gray. 

THE YELLOW-BELLIED WOODPECKER, 

Centurus Jlaviventns, Swain sox, Anim. in Menag. 1838 (2| centenaries), 354. — Baird, 
Birds N. Anier. 1858, 110 ; pi. 42. In. Rep. Mex. Bound. U. 8. ; pi. 4. — IIeermann, 
P. R. Rep. X. e. 18. — Dresner, Ibis. 1865, 460. (Resident in Texas.) 

Centurus clegans, Lawrence, Ann. N. Y. Lye. V. May, 1851, 116. 

Centurus Sautacnizil , Lawrence, Ann. X. Y. Lye. V. 1851, 123. (Not of Bonaparte.) 

Picus aurifrons, Wag leu, Isis, 1829, 512. — Sundevall, Consp. Tie. 53. — Centuris auri- 
frons , Gray, Genera. — Cabanis, Jour. 1862, 323. 

Picus ornatns , Less. Rev. Zool. 1839, 102. 

Sr. Ciiar. Fourth and fifth quills nearly equal ; third a little shorter; longer than the 
fourth. Back handed transversely with black and white ; rump and upper tail coverts 
pure white. Crown with a sub-quadrate spot of crimson, about half an inch wide and 
long, and separated from the gamboge-yellow at the base of the bill by dirty' white ; from 
the orbit and occiput by* browni>h-ash. Xape halt-way round the neck orange-yellow. 
Under parts generally and sides of head dirty white. Middle of belly r gamboge-y ellow. 



Tail feathers all entirely black, except the outer, which has some obscure bars of white. 
Length, about 9 50 ; wing, 5.00. 

Female without the red of the crown. 

I fab. Rio Grande region of the United States; south into Mexico. Probably Arizona. 

Young birds are not different from adults, except in showing indication 
of dark shaft-lines beneath, becoming broader behind on the sides. The 
yellow of the nape extends over the whole side of the head. 


Centurus uropygialis, Baird. 

THE GILA WOODPECKER. 

Centurus uropygialis , Baird, Pr. A. N. Se. Fh. VII. June, 1854, 120. (Bill Williams’s 
River, N. M.) Ib. F. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 111. — Iyennerly, X. iv. 22; pi. 36. — 
Heermanx, X. v. 17 ; X. vi. 58. 

Sp. Char. Third, fourth, and fifth quills longest, and about equal. Back, rump, and 
upper tail coverts barred transversely with black and white, purest on the two latter. 
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Head and neck all round pale dirty brown, or brownish-ash, darkest above, A small sub- 
quadrate patch of red on the middle of the crown, separated from the bill by dirty white. 
Middle of the abdomen gamboge-yellow; under tail coverts and anal region strongly 
barred with black. First and second outer tail feathers banded black and white, as is 



also the inner web of the inner tail feather; tin* outer web of the latter with a white 
stripe. Length, about 9.50 to 10.00 ; wing, 5.50. Iris red ; bill horn-black ; feet gray. 

Female with the head uniform brownish-ash. without any red or yellow. 

Hub. Lower Colorado Itiver of the West, and along the Gila. 

At Fort Mojave I found this woodpecker abundant in winter, when they 
fed chiefly on the berries of the mistletoe ( Viscwn), and were rather shy. 
I rarely saw them peeking at the trees, but they seemed to depend for a 
living on catching insects, which were numerous on the foliage during the 
spring. They had a loud note of alarm, strikingly similar to that of Phaino - 
2 Wpla minis, which associated with them in the mistletoe houghs. 

About March 2T>tli they were preparing their nests in burrows near the 
dead tops of trees, none of those which I saw being accessible, tty the 25th 



M. erythroeephnhi s 
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of May they had deserted the mistletoe entirely, and were probably feeding 
their young on insects. According to Heermann, they burrow holes in the 
giant cactus (Cants yigantnts), which often grows forty feet high along the 
Gila, and at Tucson they frequent the corn-tields. 


( « EX US MELANERPES, Swaixsox. 

Mdunerpe$i Swaixsox, Fauna Bor. Amor. If. 1831. (Type, M. erythrocephalus.) 

Mclanipiats (Section 3), M vliierue, Mem. Ac. Metz, 1849, 365. 

i 

Gkx. Char. I »U1 about equal to tin* bead : broader than high at the base, but becom- 
ing compressed immediately anterior t< » the commencement of the gonvs. Culmen and 
gonvs with a moderately derided angular ridge; both decidedly curved from the very 
base*. A rather prominent acute ridge commences at the base of the mandible, a little 
below the ridge of the culmen, and proreeds but a short distance anterior to the nostrils 



I\I. fonniri roru*. 


(about one third of the way), when it sinks down, and the bill is then smooth. The lateral 
outlines are gently concave from the basal two thirds ; then gently convex to the tip, 
which docs not exhibit any abrupt bevelling. Xnstrils open, broadly oval ; not concealed 
by the feathers, nor entirely basal. Tin* outer pair of toes equal. Wings long, broad ; 
third and fourth quills longest. Tail feathers broad. Back plain black. 

Species of this genus are <piite numerous in America, including the 
West Indies, but do not occur in the Old World. They are among the 
most brightly colored of woodpeckers, and usually present themselves in 
considerable abundance where found at all. 

51 
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Melanerpes erythrocephalus, Swainson. 

THE RED-HEADED WOODPECKER. 

Picus erythrocephalus , Linnveus, Syst. Nat. I. 1766, 174 — Vieillot, Ois.Am.Sept.il. 
1807, GO ; pi. cxii., cxiii. — Wilson, Ain. Orn. I. 1810,142; pi. ix. f. 1. — Waglbr, 
Syst. Av. 1827, No. 14. In. Isis, 1829, 518 (young). — Audubon, Orn. Biog. I. 1832, 
141 : V. 536 ; pi. 27. In. Birds Amer. IV. 1842, 274 ; pi. 271. — Max. Cab. Jour. VI 
1858, 419. (Upper Missouri.) — Sundevall, Consp. 50. — Meltinerpcs erythrocephalus t 
Sw viNSoN, Fauna Bor. Amer. 11. 1831, 316. — Bonaparte, List, 1838. In. Con- 
spectus, 1850, 1 15. — Gambel, J. Ac. Nat. Sc. l*h. 2d Series, 1. 1847, 55. — Baird, 
Birds N. Amer. 1858. — Dresser, Ibis, 1865, 469. (Resident from Nueces to Brazos, 
Texas.) 

Picus obscur us, Gmelin, 1. 1788, 429 (young). 

Red-heudcd woodpecker, Pennant, Kalm, Latiiam. 

1 Vhite-r umped woodpecker , Latiiam. 

Sp. Ciiar. Head and neck all round crimson red, margined by a narrow crescent of 
black on the upper part of the breast. Back, primary (pulls, aud tail, bluish-black. Un- 
der parts generally, a broad band across the middle of the wing (exposed portion of sec- 



ondaries), and the rump, white. The female is not different. Length, about D.75 ; wing, 
5.50. 

Ilah. North America, from the Atlantic Coast to the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. (Coast of California, Gambel.) 

The crimson featliers on the head and neck all round have the same 
bristly texture as described under J/. tnrqtnitus. The red descends much 
lower below than above ; its posterior outline well defined and semicircular. 
The white on the wing involves the whole of the secondaries, except the 
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extreme bases ; the shafts are black. There is a yellowish tinge to the 
white on the middle of the belly, and the exterior tail feathers are tipped 
with whitish. The inside of the wing is white. 

I can detect no difference in Western specimens. Occasionally the 
secondaries are blotched or barred with black near the end (587). Imma- 
ture specimens almost always have this character. The young lack the red 
of the head, which is replaced by brown obscurely sj lotted and streaked. 
The white of the breast too is duller, and also streaked. Dr. Uanibel 
speaks of this species as common in oak timber near the Mission of San 
Gabriel, California, but none have been noticed west of the mountains by 
any one else. As, however, it extends to the llocky Mountains, and per- 
haps west of them, we introduce t lie. species into the present report. 


Melanerpes formicivorus, Swainson. 

THE CALIFORNIA WOODPECKER. 

Plcus formicivorus , Swainson, Birds Mi x. in Philos. Mag. I. 1S27, 439. (Mexico.) — Vig- 
ors, Zool. Blossom, 1839, 23. (Monterey.) — Xuttall, Man. I. 2d ed. 1S40. — Me- 
lumrpes formicivorus , Bonaparte, Conspectus, 1850, 1 15. — IIeermann, J. A. X. i8e. 
Phil. 2d Series, II. 1853, 270. — Cassin, Illust. II. 1853, 1 1 ; pi. ii. — XKwnERiiv, Zoo]. 
Cal. and Or. Route, 90; P. It. R. Surv. VI. 1857. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 114. 
— IIeermann, X. vi. 58. 


Si*. C ii au. Fourth quill longest, third a little shorter. Above on the anterior half of 
the body glossy bluish or greenish black ; the top of the head and a short occipital crest 
red, A white patch on the forehead, connected with a broad crescentic collar on the 



upper part of the neck by a narrow isthmus, white tinged with sulphur-yellow. Belly, 
rump, bases of primaries, and inner edges of the outer quills, white. Tail feathers uniform 
black. 
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Female with the red confined to the occipital crest, the rest replaced by greenish-black ; 
the three patches white, black, and red, very sharply defined. Length, about 0.50 ; ex- 
tent, lb. 00 ; wing, about G.0O. Iris brown ; bill black ; feet gray. 



1 lab. Coast region of California and south ; in Northern Mexico, eastward almost to 
the Gulf of Mexico ; also on Upper Kio Grande. 

This beautiful bird is one of the commonest species in all the lower re- 
gions ol’ California, frequenting chiefly the oaks, and extending up as far as 
they grow on the mountains. Its brilliant plumage, lively and familiar 
habits, and loud notes make it a very conspicuous inhabitant of the woods, 
and it will, if unmolested, become quite familiar around dwellings. 

Their usual resorts are among the topmost and decayed branches, where 
they seek their insect food ; but they also feed in great part on insects 
caught among the leaves and on the hark, as well as on fruits, being less 
industrious in hammering for a subsistence than the Piri. 

They burrow out the cavity for a nest in a dead branch, making it, ac- 
cording to Ileermanu, from six inches to two feet deep, and laying four or 
five pure white eggs, on the dust and chips at the bottom, like nearly all 
woodpeckers. 

They are fond of playing together around the branches, uttering their 
rattling calls, and often darting off to take a short sail in the air, returning 
to the same spot. They have a habit, peculiar to them, of drilling small 
holes in the bark of trees, and fitting acorns tightly into them, each one 
being carefully adapted, and driven tight. The hark is often so full of 
these holes as to leave scarcely room to crowd in another without destroying 
the bark entirely. These are generally considered as laid up for a winter 
supply of food ; but while, in this climate no such provision is necessary, it 
is also very improbable that birds of this family would feed on hard nuts or 
seeds of any kind. The more probable explanation is that they are pre- 
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served for tlie sake of the grubs they contain so frequently, which, being 
very small when the acorn falls, grow until they eat the whole interior, 
when they are a welcome delicacy for the bird. Whether tliey select only 
those containing grubs, or put away all they meet with, is uncertain ; but as 
they leave great numbers in the tree untouched, it is probable that these 
are sound acorns, and often become a supply to the squirrels and jays. 

From this strange habit the bird has received the name of “ carpintero,” 
and this is also adopted by many Americans. 


Melanerpes formicivorus, var. angustifrons, Baird. 
THE NARROW-FRONTED WOODPECKER. 


Si\ C ii ah. Compared with M. fonnicicorus, the size is smaller, the light frontal bar * 
is much narrower; in the female scarcely more than half the black one behind it, and not 



reaching anything like as far hack as the anterior border of the eye, instead of exceeding 
this limit. The light frontal and the black bars together are only about two thirds the 



Female. 
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length of the occipital veil, instead of exceeding it in length ; the red patch reaches for- 
ward nearly or quite to the posterior border of the eye, instead of falling a considerable 
distance behind it, and being much broader posteriorly. The frontal band, too, is gamboge- 
yellow, much like the throat, and not white ; the connection with the yellow throat patch 
much broader. The white upper tail coverts show a tendency to a black edge. Length, 
8.00 ; wing, 5.20 ; tail, 3.20. 

Hah. Cape St. Lucas. 

As the differences mentioned are constant, I consider the Cape St. Lucas 
bird as forming at least a permanent variety, and indicate it as above. A 
single specimen from the Sierra ALadre of Colima is very similar. 


Melanerpes torquatus, Wilson. 

LEWIS’S WOODPECKER. 

Picits torquatus , Wilson, Amcr. Orn. III. 1811,31 ; pi. xx. — Wagler, Syst. Av. 1827, 
No. 82. — Audubon, Orn. Biog. V. 1S39, 176; pi. 416. In. Birds Anier. IV. 1842, 
280 ; pi. 272. — Melanerpes torquatus, Bonaparte, Conspectus, 1850, 115. — IIeermann, 
J. A. N. Sc. Phil. 2d Series, 11. 1853, 270. — Newberry, Zool. Cal. and Or. Route, 
90; P. R. R. Surv. VI. 1857. — Baird, P. Iv. Rep. IX. Birds, 115. — IIeermann, X. 
vi. 58. — Cooper and Sucklev, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 161. 

Sp. Ciiar. Feathers on the under parts bristle-like. Fourth quill longest ; then third 
and fifth. Above dark glossy green. Breast, lower part of the neck, and a narrow collar 
all round hoary grayish-white. Around the base of the bill and sides of the head to be- 
hind the eyes, dark crimson. Belly blood red, streaked finely with hoary-whitish. Wings 
and tail entirely uniform dark glossy green. 



Female with the markings more obscure. Length, about 10.75 ; extent, 21.00 ; wing, 
6.50. Female smaller. 

Ilab, Western America from the Black llills to the Pacific. 
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I have found this species quite common near New Almaden, but not else- 
where in the Coast Range southward, during summer. They are, however, 
numerous in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada, and doubtless also in the 
more northern Coast liange. They occur also on the higher parts of the 
Sierra, frequenting chiefly the coniferous trees, and having very much the 
same habits and notes as the M. formic Ivor us. They keep much about the 
higher parts of the trees, circling around them in pursuit of insects, and not 
troubling themselves much to hammer the bark for food. They feed in 
great part also on fruits, and the Hocks of black young, associating together 
in autumn, might be taken for something very different from woodpeckers. 
Their flight is rather slow and flapping, causing them to look like crows at a 
distance, while they frequently sail in circles around the tree-tops like 
hawks. In fact, they are less like ordinary woodpeckers than any other 
species we have. 

Their nest is burrowed out at a considerable height, but no description of 
the eggs has yet been given, though they doubtless resemble those of other 
woodpeckers. 


Genus COLAPTES, Swaixson. 

Colaptcs , Swaixson, Zool. Jour. Ill, Dec. 1S27, 353. (Type, C. auratus .) 

Gen. Char. Dill slender, depressed at the base, then compressed. Culmen much 
curved ; gonys straight, botli with acute ridges, and coming to quite a sharp point with 



C. Mexicanus . 
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the commissure at the end. Xo ridges on the bill. Xostrils basal, median, oval, and ex- 
posed. Gonys very short ; about half the culmen. Feet large; the anterior outer too 



considerably longer than the posterior. Tail long, exceeding the secondaries, the leathers 
suddenly acuminate, with elongated points. 

The species of the Atlantic States, known as golden-wingetl woodpecker, 
flicker, high-holder, and yellow-hammer ( C . ouratus), closely resembles C. 
chrysoidcs ; and in fact the hybrids between the former and (J. Mcncan ns are 
often marked so much like C. chrysoides that, were not the plumage of the 
latter constant, its validity as a species would be doubtful. 


Colaptes Mexicanus, Swain sox. 

THE RED-SHAFTED FLICKER. 

Cohiptcs il frricanus, Swajxsox, Svn. Mex. Birds, Philos. Mag. I. 1827, 440. In. Fauna Bor. 
Amcr. II. 1831, 315. — Newberry, Zool. Cal. and Or. Route, 91 ; I\ R. R. Rep. VI 
1857. — Baird, I\ R. Rep. IX. Birds, 120 . — Kenxerly, X iv. 22. — Ueermann, X. 
v. 59. — Cooper ami Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 163. — Pints Meriantus, Audu- 
bon, Orn. Biog. V. 1839, 174 ; pi. 416. In. Birds Amer. IV, t842, 295 ; pi. 274. 

Cohptes ('olfaris. Vigors, Zool. dour. IV. Jan. 1829, 353. In. Zool. Beecher’s Voy. 1839, 
24 ; pi. ix. 

►Sp. Ciiar. Shafts and under surfaces of wing and tail feathers orange-red. A red 
patch on each side the cheek; nape, without red crescent; sometimes very faint indica- 
tions laterally. Throat and stripe beneath the eye bluish-ash. Baek glossed with pur- 
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plish-brown. Spots on the belly, a crescent on the breast, anil interrupted transverse 
bands on the back, black. 




Female without the red cheek patch. Length, 12.50 to 14.00; extent, 21.00; wing, 
6 00 to 7.00. 

Hub. Western Xortli America from the Black Hills to the Pacific. 

This beautiful and common species is found in every part of the State, 
except the barest plains, frequenting even the low bushes, where no trees are 
to he seen for miles. They are much more abundant, however, in the mid- 
dle wooded districts, and towards the north. 

The burrows of this species are made at all heights above the ground, 
and about a foot in depth ; the eggs are five or six, and white. Towards 
the south they are laid early in April, and in May at Puget Sound. 

Along the Colorado I found this species very shy, probably on account of 
their being much bunted by the Indians for their bright feathers. In most 
other places they are, however, rather tame, and their interesting habits may 
be watched without difficulty. In these they are the exact counterpart of 
the Eastern golden-wing, whose history is so completely given by American 
ornithologists. They do not depend much on hard work for their subsist- 
ence, but live in great part on ants, for which they visit the large ant-hills 
so common in many localities, and, like the four-footed ant-eater, catch them 
by means of their glutinous tongue. They also feed much on berries during 
the season ; and if they do destroy decayed wood in search of insects, it is 
usually the softest branches, their curved bill not being very well suited for 
cutting into harder materials. Of the Eastern species, however, Xuttall re- 
marks that they have been known to make a winding burrow for their nest 
through solid oak, for fifteen inches in depth, requiring several weeks for its 
52 
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completion. The young of our species 1 have found when nearly Hedged, 
and at that time they hiss like snakes when a hand is inserted in the Bur- 
row, — a sufficient warning for those who do not know what is in it, and 
doubtless intended as such by nature. They are fond of playing, and chas- 
ing each other around the trunks of trees, always uttering at that time a 
peculiar note of recognition, like.? whittoo, whit too, whittoo.” 

Of the various names given to it by immigrants from various parts of the 




C. auratits. 


East, that of “ flicker ” seems the most appropriate, while “ yellow-hammer” 
is quite unsuitable for a bird without any yellow on it, and was besides 
originally the English name of a small yellow bird not found in America. 

The relationship of this species to the Eastern C. auratus will be best 
exhibited by a comparison of the preceding figures. 


Colaptes chrysoides, Malherbe. 

MALHERBE’S FLICKER. 

Cola pie* rfo-j/soirft's, Maliif.rhe, Rev. et Map. tie Zool. IV. 1852, 553. — Baird, P. R. Rep. 

IX. Birds, 1858 125. In. Proc. Ac. N. Sc. Phil. XI. 1859, 302. 

? Cohiptfs Ayrtsri, Herrmann, P. R. Rep. X. vi. 59. (Not of Audubon ?) 

Sp. Char. Above vellnwbh-ash, transversely barred with black ; chin, throat, and 
shies of head clear ash ; under parts white ; a broad pectoral crescent, and rounded spots 
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on remaining under parts, black. Top of head light brown. Shafts of wings and tail 
feathers gamboge-yellow. Tail black, the basal portion yellow ; the outer leathers uni- 
formly black on the exposed terminal half, including the shafts. Xo red on the nape. 
Pill blackish horn-eolor ; iris blood red; feet lead-gray. Length, male, 11.75; extent, 
19.25 ; wing, 0.25. Female little smaller. Smaller southward. 



C. chrysoides 


Hab. Colorado Valley, lat. 35°, to Cape St. Lucas and Mexico. Cosumnes l’dver, Cali- 
fornia? (Ileermann.) 

I found only two pairs of this species at Fort Mojave, after February 20th, 
which were then mated, and at that time fed like many other insectivorous 
birds on the insects they found among the blossoms of the poplars. They 
had precisely the same habits, flight, and cries as the C. Mexiea n us y hut were 
somewhat smaller than specimens of that species killed at the same place. 
I had great difficulty in obtaining them on account of their wariness, and 
shot only three. The mate of one of these was still about there in May 
when I left, hut no others had arrived. As they seemed somewhat migra- 
tory, coining from the south, it is possible that they do not go so far to the 
north as the Cosumnes River, where Dr. Ileermann mentions finding C. 
Ayresii. His specimens may have been hybrids between this and C. M< ci- 
ettmts, analogous to the forms found in the Rocky Mountains, and described 
by Baird as C. hybrid us, — a mixture of C. Mexican its and 0 . aura t ns , includ- 
ing as one variety the form described by Audubon as C. Ayresii. The com- 
binations of colors found in those specimens are almost endless, and furnish 
one of the most interesting objects of study in ornithology. Whether they 
are all males or productive, and how far these distinctions of color can he 
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relied on to distinguish species, and to determine their “ origin/’ will be for 
future Darwins to examine into.* 

A female bird from Cape St. Lucas is represented in the accompanying 
figure. 



Note. — Since writing the above, two or more specimens have been obtained at Oakland, oppo- 
site San Francisco, which are evidently of the form hybridus, Baird. One, sent to Mr. I). P. Carl- 
ton fresh, differs from the a unit us only in having the head grayish like Mexican us, and the black 
cheek feathers tipped with red . These must he stragglers from the Rocky Mountains. 


Order RAPTORES. 


Char. Base of upper mandible with a soft skin or cere. Upper mandi- 
ble compressed ; its point curving down over that of the lower, forming a 
strong sharp hook. Toes four, one behind. Size ^usually large, and frame 
powerful. Female bird the larger, except in the vultures (and Pohjborus ?). 

These birds may be divided into two sub-orders, namely : — 

A. True birds of prey, which catch their victims alive, and are dis- 
tinguished by powerful bills, claws, and vigorous swift flight. 

B. Carrion-eaters, feeding on dead animals, having rather weak bills, 
long, straight claws, and heavy flight. The gradation of links between these 
two is, however, very close. 

Species are found in all parts of the world, the carrion-eaters, however, 
being limited to warm climates. They are analogous to the Rnpacia among 
mammals, and their office in the economy of nature is to keep in check the 
excessive increase of the smaller kinds of other animals. Some foreign 
snake-eating species have the legs very long like the cranes, to protect their 
body from the bite of venomous serpents. 


Family STBIGIIUE, The Owls. 

Char. Form usually short and heavy, the head very large, round, and 
frequently with tufts of feathers resembling ears. Eyes usually very large, 
directed forwards, surrounded bv short bristles and radiating feathers, which 
form a more or less perfect disk around the face. Bill rather strong, much 
curved from the base, nearly concealed by projecting bristles ; wings gener- 
ally long ; outer edges of primaries fringed with soft ends; whole plumage 
very loose and soft, legs rather short, and in all American species feathered 
or bristly. Cavity of the ear very large. 
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About one hundred and forty species of owls have been described, some 
inhabiting every country. (Cassin.) 


Sub-Family STRIGIN.E. 

Ciiar. Of medium size ; facial disk perfect ; bill rather long ; eyes 
rather small for owls ; somewhat lateral ; legs rather long, fully feathered 
to the toes. 


Genus STRIX, Linnaeus. 

Strixy Linnjeits, Syst. Nat. I. 1766, 131. 

Gen. Ciiar. Head large, without ear tufts ; wings long ; tail rather short ; toes and 
claws rather long; tarsi thinly covered with small feathers ; middle claw serrated. There 
are about twelve species known. 



S. jiammta 


Note. — We give a figure of the European race of the ham owl, as type of the genus, one of a 
series of cuts kindly furnished hv the Society for the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge, of 
London, from a work published by it, entitled “ British Birds in their Haunts/’ by St. John. 
The illustrations of this work are of remarkable excellence, having been drawn by John A\ olf, 
and engraved by F. Why in per. 
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Strix pratincola, Bonaparte. 

THE BARN-OWL. 

Strix jhimmra, Wilson, Am. Orn. VI. 57 ; pi. 50, f. 2. — Audubon, Birds Amor. pi. 171 
(not of Linnauis, wliiuli is an Luropean species). 

Strix pratincola, Bonabarte, Comp. List, 1838, 7. — De Kay, Xat. Ilist. N. Y. I. 31 ; pi. 13, 
f. 28. — Newberry, 1*. 1\. Rep. Vt. ii. 7G. — Cassin, Birds, IX. 47. — Herrmann, 
X. vi. 34. — Codes, Br. Acad. Bhil. 1SGG, 49. 

Strix Amcricuna, Audubon, Orn. Biog. 11. 1834, 421 ; oct. ed. 1. 127 ; pi. 34. — Xuttall, 
Man. I. 2d ed. 149 (not of Gmelin, which is Otiis Wilsonianus, according to Bona- 
parte ? ). 

Strix periata, Kaup, Trans. Zool. Soc. Lend. Y. 1859, 247. 

Sr. Char. Above pale fawn-color, or lawny brownish-yellow, frequently very pale, 
nearly every leather with a small subterniinal black spot, sueeeeded by a white one. Be- 



neath, generally pale fawn-color, but frequently pure white, with small lanceolate and 
circular spots of brownish-blaek ; under coverts of wings and tail white ; quills fawn- 
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colored ; primaries with about five irregular transverse bars of brownish-black ; tail with 
about four or five bauds of dark brown. Face white, spots of dark chestnut-brown around 
the eyes. Length, 15.50 to 17.00 ; extent, 40.00 to 45.00 ; wing, 12.75 to 14.00 ; tail, 5 00 
to 5.50. Iris brownish-black ; bill, toes, and claws yellowish. 

I fab. The United States as far north as Long Island, New York, and the Columbia 
Iliver, lat. 46 . The West Indies; Central and South America generally. 

Abundant throughout the southern part of California, especially near the 
eoast, frequenting chiefly old buildings, barns, ete., but often found hid in 
dark thickets and hollow trees. It closely resembles tire European barn- 
owl, and others of almost every part of the world, and its habits seem to 
resemble closely those of its Old World relative. In the Atlantic States it 
is said rather to avoid human habitations, but this is probably on account 
of the thoughtless persecution too much practised among our countrymen 
against all owls, under the impression that they destroy fowls. Careful 
observations of the habits of the European species have shown that they 
very rarely if ever do so, and that, on the contrary, they destroy an incredi- 
ble number of rats and mice, — in fact, more than they and their young ean 
eat ; a pair of old ones being watched and seen to arrive at the nest every 
few minutes with a rat or mouse, during the early night. When flying 
about at dusk they utter a variety of loud, harsh, and rather strange cries, 
which are sometimes heard throughout the night. Their nest is merely the 
natural floor of the cavity in which they live, and their eggs are said by 
Nut tall to be three to five, of a whitish color. 

Audubon also found them nesting among high grass on the ground in 
Texas, on the 3d of May. They had avenues leading under the grass and 
bushes for some distance from the nest. The eggs were ovate, 1.73 by 1.25 
inches, white and rough. 

The figure of the European Strix flammea, under the general head, will 
illustrate the American bird sufficiently, as they are scarcely, if at all, to be 
distinguished. 

Specimens from different regions of the earth exhibit certain peculiarities 
which have been made the basis of specific distinctions, but it is question- 
able whether these are more than climatic variations. 


Sub-Family BU BOX I ALE, The Horned Owls. 

Ciiar. Head with erectile and prominent ear-like tufts. Eyes large ; 
facial disk nut complete above the eyes, and bills, legs, feet, and claws 
usually very strong. Size various. 

The species are numerous, and found almost everywhere throughout the 
globe. 
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They include some of the largest and most powerful of the owls, among 
them, species nearly equal to the eagle in strength. 


Genus BUBO, Cuvier. 

Bubo , Cuvier, Regne Anim. I. 1S17, 331. 

Gen. Ciiar. Size large; general form very robust au«l powerful Head with long 
tufts*, eyes very large ; wings long; tail short ; legs and toes densely feathered ; bill rather 



B. Virghuanus. 


short, strong, covered at base by projecting feathers. Concha ot ear moderate, oval, with 
an operculum. 

About fifteen species are known, some of them the largest ot the family. 
Their feathers are quite compact, in this respect resembling somewhat the 
Fa Iconic! (C, aixl some of the species are quite diurnal in their liahits. 

53 
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Bubo Virginianus, Gmelin. 

THE GEEAT HORNED OWL. 

Strix Virgin iana, Gmelin, Svst. Nat. I. 1788, 2S7. — Wilson, Am. Orn. VI. 52 ; pi. 50, f. 
I.— Auduiion, Birds Anier. ; pi. 61. — Nuttall, Alan. 1. 129. — Bubo Virghiimius, 
Bonaparte, Comp. List, 6. — Audubon, Birds Anier.; pi. 61 ; oct. cd. I. 143, pi. 39. 
— Nuttall, Alan. I. 124. — Vars. arcticus, Atlanticus, Pacifictts, Casstn, Birds of Cal. 
and Texas, I. 1853, 178. In. P. R. Bep. Birds, IX. 49. — Newberry, VI. 76. — Ken- 
nerly, X. iv. 20. — IIeermann, X. vi. 35. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of 
W. T. 154. — Coues, Pr. Phil. Ac. 1866, 49. 

Sr. Char. Upper parts usually dark brown, each feather mottled and barred with 
irregular lines of pale ashy and reddish, the latter color prevailing at the base of feathers. 
Ear tufts dark brown, nearly black, their inner webs edged with dark fulvous; a blaek 
spot above the eye, posterior feathers of disk pale or dark reddish ; tips of all black. 



Throat and neck in front white ; breast with wide longitudinal blaek stripes, other under 
parts variegated with white and fulvous, each feather with narrow transverse brown lines. 
Middle of abdomen frequently white. Feathers ot legs and toes white or fulvous, fre- 
quently with narrow dark-brown bars. Quills brown, with wide transverse cinereous 
bands ; usually tinged, on inner webs, with fulvous ; tail similar, with much fulvous on 
outer feathers. 

Yar . Pari ficus is less reddish, and the posterior part ot facial disk is pale ashy; the 
general color darker. 

Yar. arcticus* pale yellowish, face and legs nearly white, markings indistinct. 
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Length, 18.00 to 23.00 ; extent, 35.00 to 52.00 ; wing, 14.00 to 1G.00 ; tail, 0.00 to 10.00. 
Iris yellow ; bill ami claws brownish-black. 

Ilab. All of North America. Var. arcticus, in the most northern and central regions; 




also found in the Alpine Sierra Nevada, about lat. 3.G°, by Air. C. King. Found also, in 
varying characters, through Mexico and Central America into South America. Not re- 
corded from the West Indies. 

Next to the burrowing owl, this species is probably the most common in 
California, or the most frequently seen, on account of its large size, and the 
difficulty of its finding concealment during the day, where large hollow trees 
are scarce. They are often started from the evergreen oaks, where they sit, 
scarcely hid at all, and indeed seem able to bear a great deal of light. 1 
foimd a nest of this species near San Diego, apparently an old crow’s-nest, 
of which there were several in the same tree, about sixty feet from the 
ground. On climbing to it, the female Hew off into the bright sunlight, and 
we were surprised to see two young, lately hatched and covered with white 
down. I preserved one of them, and afterwards found an egg-shell in a 
brook under the tree, white and larger than that of a hen when perfect. 
They also build sometimes in hollow trees, and in Florida I have seen a nest 
built on the top of a lonely column, which was left standing aiter the ruin 
of a fine building, almost in the broad sunlight. Eggs three to six, 2.38 by 
2.00 inches, the ends alike. (Audubon.) This is probably the only species 
of owl that preys much on domestic fowls, as all the other owls common in 
California are rather too small to kill them. Their loud hooting is well 
known, and not like the cry of any other owl that I know of ; and travellers’ 
tales are filled with allusions to the terror inspired in the uninitiated by 
hearing their sudden and unexpected note, when camped about a fire by 
night in the woods. 
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Genus SCOPS, Savigny. 

Scops, Savigny, 1 1 i s* t . Nat. d'Egypte, I. 1800, 105. 

Gen. Ciiar. Size small, ear-tufts conspicuous. Facial disk imperfect in front; bill 
short, nearly covered by projecting feathers; wings long; tail rather short, frequently 



curved inwards; tarsi rather long, more or less fully covered with short feathers; those on 
the toes hair-like. 


About twenty-five species of Scops are known. 


Scops asio, Lixnxeus. 

THE MOTTLED SCREECH-OWL. 

Strix asio, Lixn.eus, Syst. Nat. I. 1 700, 102 (red form). — Bubo asio , Arnmox, Birds 
Amor. oet. ed. T. 147; pi. 40. — Pit. Max. Cab. Join*. 1S58, 23. — Scojts asio, Bona- 
parte, Comp. List, 0. — Cassin, P. R. Rep. Birds IN. 51. — IIeermanx, X. vi. 35. 
— Cooper and Stckley, XII. iii. Zool. of AA r . T. 155. 

Strix ntvria, G.melix, Syst. Nat. I. 1788, 287. — AVilsox, Am. Orn. V. 83; pi. 42, f. 
1 ; Til. 17; pi. 10, f. 1. — Arnmox, Birds Amer. ]d. 97 . — Nuttall, Man. T. 125, 
127. 

? Scops McCallii, Cassix, Birds of Cal. and Texas, I. 1854, 180. In. P. R. Rep. Birds, IX. 
52. In. Mex. Bound. Rep. II. iii. 4 ; pi. 1. 


Six Char. Above pale ashy-brown, with streak of brownish-black, and irregular mot- 
tling? of the same mixed with cinereous. Beneath ashy-white with brownish-black stripes, 
and transverse lines of the same ; faee, throat, and tarsi ashy-white, irregularly lined and 
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mottled with ]>ale brownish ; quills brown with transverse bands, nearly white on the outer 
webs ; tail pale ashy-brown, with about ten transverse narrow bands of pale cinereous ; 
under wing coverts white, the larger tipped with black. (Scops turvia.) 

Younger. Entire upper parts pale brownisli-red with streaks of brownish-black, espe- 
cially on the head and scapulars ; face, throat, under wing coverts, and tarsi, reddish-white ; 
( piills reddish-brown ; tail rufous w ith bands of brown, darker on the iuuer webs. (Scops 
cisio .) 



S', asio. 


Young. Entire plumage banded with ashy-white and pale brown ; wings and tail pale 
rufous. 

S. Me C allil does not seem to have tangible dillerences in plumage, and its smaller size 
is according to the usual rule in Southern specimens of widely distributed birds. Length, 
8.00 to 10.75; extent, 18 50 to 22 50 ; wing, 0.00 to 7.00; tail, 3.00 to 3.50. Iris yellow; 
bill and claws horn-color; cere greenish ; toes whitish-gray. 

Hub . All temperate North America. Cuba ? 

According to Lh\ Baclunan, the young are red for two years, when they 
change to gray. I have never seen a red specimen in California. 

This little owl is quite common in the wooded parts of the State, and 
often captured in houses. At Fort Mojave one was brought to me from a 
hollow tree, which differed from one I found at Santa Barham only in being 
rather smaller and much paler gray, as if its hue was affected by the hot, 
dry climate, although it never exposed itself to the sunshine. It did not. 
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therefore, present the “ darker ” color and more numerous better defined 
transverse lines below, being scarcely more than light ash-color in any 
part. Being thus unlike Cassin’s S. McCallii, I have considered it only a 
pale variety of /S', asio, although its southern locality would lead us to ex- 
pect to find it to be 8. McCallii , if indeed that be a distinct species. 

At Santa Barbara I found a young one half Hedged on May 4th, and in 
another tree a tine full-grown bird. The young was gray, but, according to 
Cassia, they become red when the feathers are fully grown, and afterwards 
gray again, specimens of both colors being found breeding together in the 
East, showing probably that it requires some years to effect the change. 
They have been, however, often taken for distinct species. Their food is 
entirely composed of small birds, mice, and insects. L have seen one living 
harmlessly in a pigeon-house. 


Scops flammeola, Lichtenstein. 

THE FLAMMULATED OWLET. 

Scops Jlummeola, Light. Nomcnclutor Mus. Bcrol. 1831. — Kaup, Trans. Zool. Soc. IV. 22G. 
Sciilegel, Mus. Pays Bus, Ois. 27. — Sclatkr, P. Z. S. 1858, 96. — Sclatek and Sal- 
yin, Pr. Z. S. 18G8, 57. In. Exotic Oniithol. VII. G8, 99 ; pi. 50. 

Sp. Char. Above grayisli-brown, streaked and vermieulated with black ; the margins 
of the scapulars and the plumes of the head partially varied with rufous, the former funning 
a rufous line between the wing and the back. Outer webs of the primaries with quadrate 
white spots. Beneath grayish-white, all the feathers with a shaft streak, and numerous 
fine transverse lilies of black. Throat and breast slightly tinged with rufous. Tarsi en- 
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tirely feathered, white slightly varied with black ; toes entirely naked and brown. Length, 
7.00 ; wing, 5.50; tail, 1.G0 ; tarsi, 0.00. Iris golden yellow ; bill pale horn-color, yellowish 
at tip. (Srlater and Salvin.) 

Ilab. Fort Crook, California, and the mountains of Mexico (Orizaba) to Guatemala. 

The introduction of this species into the fauna of California rests upon a 
specimen collected at Fort Crook, by the late Captain Joint Feilner, and 
transmitted hy him to the Smithsonian Institution. Though not entirely 
mature, it is unmistakably this species. It is much the smallest of the 
American eared owls, and readily distinguished hy the naked toes and the 
rufous scapular stripe. It is well figured hy Sclater and Salvin in the work 
quoted above, the Californian skin, and another from Orizaba, having been 
submitted to those gentlemen for their inspection. (Baird.) 


Scops Kennicotti, Elliot. 

KENNICOTT’S OWL. 

Scops Kennicotti , Elliot, Pr. Acad. Nat. Sc. Pliil. 1SG7, 99. In. Illust. Birds N. A. I. pi. 27. 

Sp. Chau. Head and upper parts light rufous brown, each feather having a central 
streak of brownish-black, and also barred with the same color. The rufous-brown hue is 
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lightest on tlie lower part of the neck, where it is almost a bull'. Outer feathers of inter- 
seapulars with outer webs light buflV forming a distinct bar. Wings same color as the 
back, but the central streak broader. Primaries dark brown, outer webs marked with dis- 
tinct spots of light bull', slightly discernible on the inner. Secondaries blackish-brown, outer 
webs distinctly spotted with dark buff. Tertials mottled with light buff and black. Ear- 
tufts light buti; with a central streak of black, and barred with the same, broadest on outer 
webs. Feathers round the eye reddish-brown; tho>e covering the nostrils soiled white, 
with black shafts. Concealed patches of white feathers equidistant between tin* ear-tufts 
and the cars. Upper part of breast light buff, several leathers on each side having very 
broad central streaks of black, forming together a conspicuous spot; the rest have this 
mark much narrower, and the black bars either nearly obsolete or mere wavy lines. 
Flanks lhdit bull', with a broad line of black in the middle, ami a conspicuous bar of pale 
yellowish-white near the tips. Centre of abdomen and under tail coverts yellowisli-wliite, 
a few indistinct brown bars on the hitter. Length, 11 . 00 ; wing, 7 . 25 ; tail, 4.00 ; bill, 
0.87 along the curve ; claws, 0 . 50 . Tarsi reddish-brown ; feet yellowisli-wliite ; bill black, 
white at tip. 

The general color is l-eddish-brown, mottled and blotched with black. In size it is 
between Scops asio and Ot us ) Vifsomanas. (Elliot.) 

Hub. Sitka. 

This species was described by ZNIr. Elliot, from the single specimen taken 
in Sitka by Mr. Disci i off. It was called after Mr. Kennieott, with a well- 

deserved tribute of respect to his memory. Nothing is known of its 
lial >its. 

It is not a little remarkable that our knowledge of four species of owls 
of Western North America, so far, rests upon single specimens. Three 
of these, Syrnium on'idrntalc, S 'cops Kmnivotti, and Mic rathe ne Whitncyi , 
are types; of the fourth, — Scojjs Jlamiacvla , — the type was taken ill 
Mexico. (Baird.) 



Otus Wilsonianus. 
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Genus OTUS, Cuvier. 

Otus , Cuvier, Regne Anim. I. 1817, 327. 

Gen. Char. Form somewhat elongated. Head moderate; ear-tufts long, erectile ; 
bill rather short, curved from the base : facial disk nearly perfect. Wings long, tail mod- 



erate ; tarsi and toes covered with short feathers ; elaws long, curved. Eyes rather small. 
Concha of ear semicircular, extending from the bill towards summit of head, anteriorly 
operculate. (Cassin.) 



* This figure is taken from the European bird, and not distinguishable in a woodcut from the 
American. 


54 
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Otus Wilsonianus, Lesson. 

THE LONG-EARED OWL. 

Strix otus, Wilson, Am. Orn. VI. 73; pi. 51, f. 3. — Audubon, Birds Amer. pi. 383; 
oct. cd. I.; pi. 37. — Nuttall, Man. I. 139. (Not of Linuanis, the European species.) 

Strtx Americana, Gmelin, Syst. Nat. I. 1788, 288. — Otus Americanus, Bonaparte, Comp. 
List, 1838, 7. — Pr. Max. Cab. Jour. 1858, 25. 

Otus Wilsoju'nnus, Lesson, Traite d’Orn. I. 1831, 110. — Cassin, P. 1L Rep. Birds, IX. 53. 
— Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of \Y. T. 155. — Coues, Pr. Phil. Acad. 
1866, 50. 

Sp. Ciiar. Above mottled with brown ish-black, fulvous, and ashy white, the f irmer 
predominating. Breast pale fulvous, with stripes of brownish-black ; abdomen white, every 
feather with a wide stripe crossed by others of brownish-black ; legs and toes pale fulvous, 
usually unspotted, frequently with irregular dark -brown bars. Eye nearly encircled by 
black ; other feathers of the face ashy-wliite, with minute lines of black : ear-tufts brown- 
ish-black, edged with fulvous and ashy-white ; quills pale fulvous at their bases, with irreg- 
ular transverse brown bands ; lower wing coverts pale fulvous, frequently nearly white ; 
the larger widely tipped with black ; tail brown, with several irregular transverse bands 
of ashy-fulvous, mottled as on the quills Length, 13.00 to 15.00 ; extent, 35 00 to 38 00 ; 
wing, 11.00 to 12.00; tail, 5.00 to G.00. Iris yellow ; bill and claws horn-black. 

Hub. All of temperate North America. 

T found this owl quite common near San Diego, and in March observed 
them sitting in pairs in the evergreen oaks, apparently not much troubled 
by the light. One which I shot was much infested by insects, which may 
have caused them to leave the hollow trees. On the 27th of March I 
found a nest, perhaps that of a crow, built in a low evergreen oak, in which 
a female owl was sitting on five eggs, then half hatched. The bird was 
quite hold, flying round and snapping her hill at me. 1 took one egg, and 
on the 23d of April found the rest hatched. In trying to draw me away 
from the nest, the female imitated the cries of wounded birds in a remark- 
ably accurate manner, showing a power of voice not heretofore attributed to 
the owls, hut indicating their affinity to the parrots. 

The eggs are white, measuring 1.60 X 1.36 inches, and rounded at both 
ends about equally, like those of most other owls. 

According to Nuttall, the cry of this owl is a plaintive and hollow moan- 
ing, sounding like “clow cloud,” and incessantly repeated during the night. 
I have not heard this in California, hut it is doubtless correct. 

This, as well as the great horned owls, wanders into the barren, treeless 
deserts east of the Sierra Nevada, and may he found quite frequently in 
autumn hiding in the thickets of willows along the streams, where the sun 
shines with scarcely diminished brightness. They also resort to caves, 
where there are any to he found. 
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Their food consists of small animals entirely, and I think it very doubtful 
if they ever attack poultry. l‘»y many persons they are, however, mistaken 
for young horned owls, and ruthlessly slain. I need scarcely remark that 
a bird which has become able to fly never grows afterwards to any very 
appreciable degree. 


Genus BRACHYOTUS, Gould. 

Brcichjotus, Godld, Proc. Zool. Soc. Loud. 1837, 10. 

Gen. Char. Ear-tufts very short anil inconspicuous. General form rather strong ; 
wings long ; tail moderate ; legs rather long, and with the toes fully covered by short 



B. Cassini i. 


feathers ; claws long, very sharp and rather slender. Head moderate ; eyes rather small ; 
facial disk imperfect on the forehead and above eyes ; tail moderate. (Cassin.) 



B. Cassini. 


Of several species referred to this genus, and representing the different 
quarters of the globe, naturalists are now inclined to make but one, varying 
somewhat with the region, but scarcely differing in essential character. 
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Brachyotus Cassinii, Brewer. 

THE SHORT-EARED OWL. 

Strix brachyotus , Forster, Pbil. Trsms. LX1I. 1772, 3S4. — Wilson, Am. Orn. IV. 64; pi. 
33, f. 3. — Audubon, Birds Amcr. ; pi. 410, oct. ed. I. 140; pi. 38 (Otus). — Nut- 
tall, Man. 1 . 141 . 

Brachyotus palustris Americamis , Bonaparte, Cousp. Av. 1849, 51. — Otus brachyotus Ameri- 
can us, Pr. Max. Cab. Jour. 1858, 27. 

Brachyotus Cassinii, Brewer, I ’roc. Bost Soc. Nat. Hist. 1855 7 — Newberry, P. IB Eep. 
VI. iv. 1857, 76. — Cassin, 1’. I\. Kep. Birds, IX. 54. — IIeermann, X. vi. 34. — 
CoorER and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 155. 

Sr. Chak. Ear-tufts very short. Entire plumage buff or pale fulvous ; each feather 
above with a wide dark brown stripe, this color predominating on tin* back. Under parts 
paler, frequently nearly white on the abdomen, with brownish-black stripes, most muner- 



L\ palustris.* 


ous on the breast, very narrow and less numerous on the abdomen and flanks ; legs and 
toes usually like the abdomen. Quills pale reddish-fulvous at base ; brown at their ends, 
with wide bands and large spots of darker shade ; tail similar, with about five irregular 
transverse dark brown bands, this color predominating on the central feathers; under tail 

* The figure is taken from the European bird. The American is not distinguishable in a 
cut. 
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coverts nearly white. Throat white; eyes enclosed by large brownish-black spots; ear- 
tufts brown, edged with fulvous. Iris, cere, and toes yellow; bill and elaws horn-color. 
Length, 14 to 15; wing, 11 to 12; tail, 5^ to G. 

Ilab. All of temperate North America and South America ; Greenland ; Cuba. 

This is a more northern species than the Otus, visiting the United States 
only in winter, and then appearing in considerable numbers or Hocks. They 
generally sit in long grass or bushes dining the day, little disturbed by the 
sunlight, and on cloudy days even hunt over the prairies, on which they 
usually obtain tlieir prey. 1 have not seen them south of Santa Clara 
Valley ; but east of the Sierra they have been seen along the Mojave River 
by Dr. Heermann. 

Audubon found a nest of this species in t lie pine forest on the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania. It was built on the ground under a bush, hidden 
among long grass, of which it was roughly formed. This nest was flat, and 
much spread out, and contained, on the 17th of June, four bluish-white 
eggs, 1.50 X 1.12. 


Sub-Family SYUNIINaE. 

Char. Head large, with concealed ear-tufts or noue. Facial disk nearly 
perfect ; eyes small for owls ; wings rather short ; tarsi and toes generally 
fully feathered. Size moderate or small. Concha of ear semicircular, 
operculate. 



This sub-family embraces species differing greatly in size. Some are 
among the largest, and others among t lie smallest of the owls, and the} r 
inhabit extremes of latitude. The plumage is generally very lax and soft. 
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Genus SYRNIUM, Savigny. 

Syrnium , Savigny, Ilist. Xat. d'Egypte, I. 1809, 112. 

Gen. Char. Size usually large ; head large, without ear-tufts ; eyes rather small ; 
hill strong, curved from the base : fourth and fifth quills longest; tail rather loug, wide, 
rounded ; legs moderate or rather long; claws long, strong, very sharp. Conch of the 
ear a simple oval cavity only half the height of the cranium. 

A genus containing fifteen or twenty species, chiefly from the northern 
parts of the world. 


Syrnium occidental^ X ant us. 

THE WESTERN BARRED OWL. 

Syrnium occidentah , X antes, Proc. A. X. Sc. Phil. XI. July, 1859, 193. — Baird, Cassin, 
and Lawrence, Birds N. Amer. II. v. ; pi. ixvi. 1SG0. Index, p. v. descr. 

Sr. Ciiar. General color liver-brown, the feathers barred everywhere, even on the 
flanks. Axillars and under wing and tail coverts banded transversely with white, the 



S. Occident ah 
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bands towards and on the head contracted into rounded spots. Bars of white on feathers 
of body, two; several on the scapulars, axillars, and other long feathers. Quills and tail 
with 7-9 bars, one terminal. Legs dirtv-yellowish, with obscure transverse brown mot- 
t lings. Toes thickly feathered, exposing only two seutella? at the base of claws. Fourth 



quill longest, fifth and third shorter, second between sixth and seventh, first shorter than 
eighth. Length of male, 18 . 00 ; extent. -10. oo ; wing, 13 00 ; tail, 8.50 ; tarsus about 2.00. 
Bill greenish-yellow; iris gamboge ; claws horn-color. 

I lab. Fort Tejon, California (and northward ?). 

This species, of the history of which nothing is yet known, probably 
resembles the Eastern barred owl (X nrlmlusuni) in habits, as it does in 
plumage. It was discovered by 'Sir. d. Xantus, at Fort Tejon, March 0, 
18f>8 ; but only one specimen was obtained. The allied Eastern species 
is widely spread, and this will probably be found common in some parts of 
the State. 


Syrnium nebulosum, Forster 

THE BARRED OWL. 

Sir ix nebulosa , Forster, Trans. Philos. Soe. London, LX1I. 1772. 386. 424. 

Sir it van us, Barton, Frag. Nat. Hist. Penn. 1799, 11. 

Syrnium nebulosum , Cassin, Birds N. Amer. 1858, 56. 

Figures. — Vieillot, Ois. d’Ain. Sept. pi. 17 ; Wilson, Am. Orn. IV. pi. .33, fig. 2 ; Audubon, 
Birds Amer. pi. 46 : oct. ed. I. pi. 36 ; Nat. Hist. New York, Birds, pi. 10, fig. 21 ; Gould, Birds 
of Fur. I. pi. 46. 

Sr*. Ciiar. Smaller than the following; head large, without ear-tufts: tail rather 
long. Upper parts light ashy-brown, frequently tinged with dull yellow; with transverse 
narrow bands of white, most numerous on the head and neck behind, broader on the hack. 
Breast with transverse hands of brown and white ; abdomen ashy-white, with longitudinal 
stripes of brown ; tarsi and toes ashy-white, tinged with fulvous, generally without spots, 
but frequently mottled and banded with dark brown. Quills brown, with six or seven 
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transverse bars nearly pure -white on the outer webs, and ashy-fulvous on the inner webs ; 
tail light brown, with about five bands of white, generally tinged with reddish-yellow. 
Feathers of disk tipped with white ; face ashy-wliite, with lines of brown, and a spot of 



l dark in front of the eye ; throat dark brown ; claws horn-color; bill pale yellow; iridcs 
bluish-black. Sexes alike. Total length about 20.00; wing, 13.00 to 14.00; tail, 9.00. 
Sexes nearly of the same size. 

Ilab. Eastern North America. South to ]\lexieo. 

No specimens of this well-known species have yet been found west of the 
Eocky Mountains of the United States. As it is, however, exceedingly im- 
probable that a bird of such wide range in other parts of North America 
should not cross the mountains, we introduce it here, in anticipation of the 
period of its detection in the mountains of California, which will un- 
doubtedly occur sooner or later. The nocturnal habits of the owls naturally 
keep them from the notice of observers, and even in the Eastern States 
some species are hut rarely seen or killed, although perhaps known to be 
actually abundant. 

Messrs. Sclater and Salvin have lately described >S'. fulvcsccns as a very 
closely allied Mexican species. (Baird.) 
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Syrnium cinereum, Gmelix. 

THE GREAT GRAY OWL. 

Strie cmerea, Gmelix, Syst. Nat. I. I78S, 291. — Bonaparte, Am. Om.; pi. 23, f. 2. — 
Audubon, Orn. Biog. ; pi. 353. — Xuttall, Man. I 134. 

Syrnium cinereum, Bonaparte, B. of Eur. and Am. G. — Audubon, Birds Amer. ; pi. 58. — 
Cassin, P. R. Rep. Birds IX. 56. — Newberry, VI. iv. 77. — Cooper, XII. iv. Zool. 
of W. T. 1 5G. — lvArr, Trans. Zool. Soc. IV. 1859, 25G. 

Sr. Char. The largest North American owl. Above smoky or ashy-brown, mottled 
and barred with ashy-white; beneath ashy-white, with numerous dark ashy-brown stripes, 
especially on the breast, and with bars of the same on the abdomen, legs and lower tail 



S. cinereum. 


coverts. Quills brown, with about five wide irregular bands of ashy-white ; tail similar, 
with five or six hands, and mottled with dark brown. Feathers of the disk, on the neck 
tipped with white ; eye nearly encircled by a black spot ; radiating feathers round the eye, 
55 
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with regular transverse narrow bars of dark brown and ashy-white. Length, 25.00 ; ex- 
tent, 50.00; wing, 18.00; tail, 12.00 to 15.00. iris yellow ; bill and claws paler. 

Ilab. Northern North America. Sacramento Valley, according to Newberry. 

This owl is common in the dense spruce forests near the Columbia Paver, 
and northward. It is probably resident throughout the year in that lati- 
tude, and perhaps in the high mountains of California. 

Its habits are to some extent diurnal, or it is active towards sunset, and 
at times utters a low laughing cry, said to resemble that of the mottled owl. 
Richardson found a nest near lat. 00°, built of sticks in the top of a lofty 
balsam poplar, and lined with feathers. It contained three young, covered 
with whitish down. 


Gen. Ciiar. Size small. Head with very small ear-tufts, only seen when erected ; 
eyes small; bill moderate; facial disk nearly perfect. Wings rather long; tail short; toes 
densely feathered. Conch of ear very large, with an operculum. 


Only four or five species of Xychtle are known, most of them in America. 
They are all of diminutive size, and rarely met with living, owing to the 
close concealment which they practise during the day, in this respect quite 
different from some of our American species. 


Genus NYCTALE, P.rehm. 


Xyclale , Rheum, Isis, 1S2S, 1271. 



N. acadiea. 
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Nyctale albifrons, Shaw. 

KIRTLAND’S OWL. 

Strix albifrons, Shaw, Nat. Misc. V. 1794. — Nyctale albifrons, Cassix, B. of Cal. and Tex. 

187. In. I\ K. Hep. Birds, IX. 57. — Coues, Pr. A. N. Sc. I860, 50. 

Strix frontalis , Lichtenstein, 'Frans. Berlin Ac. 1838, 340. 

Nyctale Kirtlundii , Hoy, Pr. A. X. Sc. Phil. VI. 1852, 210. — Cassix, B. of Cal. and Tex. I. 
1855, G3 ; pi. xi. 

Si*. Chau. Head, upper part of breast, and entire upper parts, dark chocolate-brown; 
forehead and eyebrows white. Throat, and a line running down on each side from base 
of under mandible, white ; other under parts of body reddish ochre-yellow. Quills dark 
brown, with small white spots on their outer edges, and large white spots on their inner 



N. albifrons. 


webs. Tail dark brown, with two transverse bands of white, and a narrow white tip. 
Length about 8.00 ; wing, 5.25 ; tail, 3.00. Iris yellow; bill and elaws dark. (Cassin.) 

I lab. Northern North America to Canada and Wisconsin. California (Lichtenstein). 

I have seen in the museum of the German Academy of Natural Sciences, 
of San Francisco, a specimen of this owl, brought from Nevada, close to 
the boundary of California, about lat. 39°, altitude seven thousand feet. 

Cassia’s beautiful plate, and interesting description above referred to, in- 
clude all at present known of its habits. On the eastern side of the conti- 
nent it seems limited to the northern regions, and oil this coast probably 
confines its range to the highest mountains, unless driven down to the val- 
leys in winter by cold. 

Dr. Hoy remarks that one flew into an opeu shop in Racine, Wisconsin, 
in July, 1852. It was strictly nocturnal, uttered a low tremulous note, and 
was an active, efficient mouser. 
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Nyctale Acadica, Gmelin. 


THE ACADIAN OWL. 


Strix Acadica, G me ias, Syst. Nat. I. 1788, 296. — Nuttall, Man. I. 145. — Audubon, 
Birds Amur.; pi. 109. — Xyctale Acadica, Bonaparte, Em*, ami N. Amer. Birds, 7. — 
Cassin, P. R. Rep. Birds, IX. 5S. — Ivalp, Trans. Zool. Soc. IV. 206. — Cooper and 
Sucklev, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 156. — Sclatek, Pr. Zool Soc. 1858, 205. (Oax- 
aca.) — Lord, IT. E. Alt. Inst. Woolwich, IV. 1863, 111. 

Strix passer ina, “ Linnaeus,” Wilson, Am. Orn. IV. 66; pi. 34. 

Sp. Char. Above reddish-brown, tinged with olive ; head in front with line white 
lines, and large partly concealed white spots on the neck behind, rump, and scapulars. 
Face ashy-white, throat white, under parts ashy-white, with pale reddish-brown stripes ; 


tinder wing and tail coverts white. Quills brown, with small white spots on their outer 
edges, and large white spots on their inner webs; tail brown, each feather with about three 
pairs of white spots. Iris yellow ; bill and claws dark. 

llah . Northern parts of North America. South to Oaxaca, Mexico. 

Found at Fort Tejon by INI r. J. Xantus de Yesey. It is probably more 
common northward, as I obtained it at Vancouver, Washington Territory, 
and in the Eastern States it does not seem to he eoimnon south of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is very nocturnal, and its habits are therefore but little known. 
It is said to have a cry like the whetting of a saw. Audubon found their 
eggs in Maryland, deposited in crow’s nests or holes of trees, numbering 
three to six, white, and elliptical. 
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Sub-Family ATHENIN.E. 

Char. Size small ; facial disk very imperfect, nearly obsolete ; tarsi par- 
tially or but thinly feathered ; head imtufted. 

The species of this group are numerous, and less strictly nocturnal than 
others. 


Genus ATHENE, Bom. 

Athene , Boie, Isis, 1S22, 549. 

Gen. Ciiar. Wings rather long ; tail rather short ; bill short ; legs rather long, thinly 
covered with short bristly feathers ; toes naked, or with a few hair-like feathers. 

Contains forty species, generally distributed. 


Athene cunicularia, Molina. 

THE BURROWING OWL. 

Strix cunicularia, Molina, Sagg. Stor. Nat. Chili, 1782. — Nuttall, Man. I. 123, and 
other authors on the Californian species. — Athene cunicularia, Bonaparte, Eur. and 
Am. Birds, G. — Cassin, P. R. Rep. Birds, IX. 60. — Baird, X. iii. 13. (Utah.) — Iyen- 
nerlv, X. iv. 20. — Kaup, Trans. Z. S. iv. 201. — Heermann, X. vi. 33. — Canfield, 
Amcr. Xat. 1869, 583 (habits). — Cooper and Sccklev, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 157. 

Strix Calijbmica, Audubon, Birds Araer. ; pi. 432, f. 2 (name). In. oct. cd. I. ; pi. 31. 
(Lower figure.) 

Athene hypugcca , Newberry, P. R. Rep. VI. ii. 17 , but not of Bonaparte ; the species found 
cast of the Rocky Mountains, according to Cassin. 

Sr. Ciiar. Upper parts light ashy-brown, with largo spots of dull white enclosed in 
edgings of brownish-black. Throat white ; a transverse band of brownish-black and red- 
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disli-wlute feathers across the neck in front, succeeded by a large patch of white. Breast 
light brown with large spots of white as above ; abdomen yellowish-white, with hastate or 
crescentic spots of reddish-brown, in transverse bands. Under tail coverts, tibia?, tarsi, 
and under wing coverts yellowish-white ; quills and tail light brown, with spots of reddish- 
white, which are edged with brownish-black. Tail with about six transverse bands, or 



A runicularia. 


pairs of spots, of reddish-white edged with dark brown. Other specimens arc much 
lighter and tinged with dull yellow, having a faded appearance. 

Younger. Above with light grayish-brown spots irregular in shape and confused ; fre- 
quently predominating on head. Abdomen yellowish-white, nearly unspotted. Length, 
0.50 to 10 . 0 <> ; extent, 23.50 to 25 . 00 ; wing, 6.75 to 7 . 75 ; tail, 3.50 to 4 . 00 . Iris yel- 
low ; hill horn-color ; toes gray. 

I lab. North America west of the Kooky Mountains ; South America (Peru, Chili, 
Buenos Ayres, etc.). 

Probably one of the most common birds in California, and known to 
almost everybody, as they are visible at all times of the day, and not timid. 
Wherever the large ground-squirrel (< Sperm ophiluB Bccclicyi) is found,* — and 
that is in almost every valley west of the Sierra, — this owl is its constant 
companion, living in the deserted burrows of the squirrels, and apparently 
in perfect harmony with them, although the young squirrels doubtless oc- 
casionally furnish the owl with a meal, for which the squirrel perhaps takes 
its pay by sucking the owl’s eggs, after the manner of its relative, the rat. 

The owl, however, undoubtedly burrows for itself in regions where there 
are no squirrels large enough to make burrows for it. I found one living 
near the Colorado, in a burrow which it had apparently just made, as there 


Note. — Specimens obtained by Mr. Ilepburn, near Mariposa, and one from Vancouver 
Island, closely resemble A. hypugeca. 
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was no animal in that region that made such burrows. The soil was grav- 
elly, and yet the holes were so deep that I could not reach the bottom with 
a ramrod. The difficulty of burrowing, and comparative scarcity of food, 
make this owl scarce in that region. The specimen I preserved was like 
those found near the coast, in colors and size. 

At San Diego, as early as January 11th, they were preparing to lay, and I 
saw one chase a large hawk (F. polyagrus ?) away from its burrow, towards 
which the hawk had darted with the intention of catching the owl. 

On February 4th the males began to utter a call in the early evening, as 
they sat at the month of their burrow. This note sounded like the word 
“ cfic-koo ” slowly pronounced, with an accent on the first syllable, and the 
last very long. Europeans told me that it was very much like the cry of 
the well-known European cuckoo, and 1 have since seen a statement in one 
of the newspapers that the writer had discovered “the cuckoo” in California, 
knowing it by its note, which he heard near the tide marshes of the San 
Joaquin ! ilis cuckoo was doubtless this owl ; for though 1 have not before 
seen any record of this fact, I heard and saw the birds too frequently to be 
mistaken. The tone is soft and musical, but lias the property of seeming to 
be much farther off than the bird really is, and therefore may have been 
often heard when its origin was unknown. The owl continued this call 
during the month of March, and then sometimes uttered it during the day 
at intervals. 

On the 4th of April 1 dug out two fresh eggs from a burrow, which I 
had to follow for a depth of three feet, and then five feet horizontally, where 
I found an enlarged chamber in which were the eggs, deposited on a few 
feathers. They were smaller than pigeons’ eggs, nearly round, and pure 
white. The Eastern species lays four eggs, according to Audubon. 

About the end of April the young begin to appear at the month of their 
burrow, where they sit in company with the parents during the early morn- 
ing, easily distinguished by their darker plumage and almost banded breasts. 
Their actions are very ludicrous, as they allow one to come quite near, and 
bow repeatedly to the approaching visitor, uttering at the same time a low 
cackling note. If alarmed they either fly off to another burrow or suddenly 
dive down into one. Their flight is rapid, by repeated flaps and undulating 
sailings, like that of a woodpecker, showing, as does their call-note, a rela- 
tionship to the Scansorcs . 

Their food consists wholly of mice, small birds, and insects, and they 
must be among the most useful birds we have in destroying gophers. They 
hunt chiefly or altogether at night, and then often make a loud cackling 
as they fly. They are constant residents in most parts of this State, and ex- 
tend north to the Columbia Fiver. 

In October, 1863, 1 heard the call-note of these birds almost every even- 
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ing about Drum Barracks, Wilmington, showing that it is not confined to 
the spring. 

From Monterey north this species becomes very rare, or entirely absent 
on the west side of the Coast Range. 


Athene hypugeea, Bonaparte. 

THE BURROWING OWL. 

Strix hypugcra, Bonaparte, Am. Orn. I. 1825, 72. — Athene hypugrea, Cassin, Baird, Birds 
N. Amer. 1858, 59. — Cooper and Suckley, Nil. iii. Zool. of W. T. 151. 

Athene social is, Gamhel, Pr. Acad. Phil. III. 184G, 47. — Sclater, Pr. Zool. Soc. 1857, 201. 
(Xalapa, Mexico.) — Dresser, Ibis, 65, 330. 

Figures. — Bonaparte, Am. Orn. I. pi. 7, fig. 2; Audubon, Birds Amer. pi. 432, fig. 1 : 
oct. ed. I. 31 (upper figure). 

Sp. Ciiau. Tarsi long, slender, thinly covered in front only with short feathers, gen- 
erally with its lower half nearly bare, and frequently almost entirely naked, and with 
small circular scales laterally and posteriorly ; toes with a few hairs. 

Adult. Upper parts light ashy-brown, with numerous partially concealed circular, cor- 
date, and ovate spots of dull white, which spots are enclosed witli a narrow edge of dark 
brown. Throat white; a transverse band of dark brown and reddish-white on the neck 
in front, succeeded by a large patch of white ; breast light brown, with large spots of 
white, like the upper parts; abdomen yellowish, with transverse narrow bands of red- 



dish-brown ; under tail coverts, feathers of the tibia and tarsus, and under wing coverts, 
yellowish- white. Quills light brown, with semicircular spots of reddish-white on their 
outer webs, and with oval or irregular spots of the same on their inner webs. Tail light 
brown, with about five or six irregular transverse bands of yellowish-white. Bill dark 
bluish at base, yellow at tip and on the ridge of the upper mandible*. This is the most 
mature plumage, and is that represented in Audubon’s figure cited above. The most usual 
plumage is, however, as follows : — 

Adult. Upper parts like the preceding, but lighter colored, and much more tinged 
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with dull yellow, having generally a faded or bleached appearance. White spots more 
numerous and irregular in shape, and frequently giving the predominating color to the 
head. Rump and tail strongly tinged with reddish. I nder parts like the preceding, hut 
lighter, and with the reddish-brown of the abdomen assuming the form of semicircular or 
hastate spots. This plumage has very nearly the same characters as the preceding, hut is 
lighter and has a faded appearance, and is much the most frequently met with in speci- 
mens. This plumage is not figured. 

Another plumage is : Upper parts much less tinged with yellow or reddish, being nearly 
light grayish-brown ; white spots very irregular in shape. Abdomen nearly pure white, 
or tinged with yellowish, with traces only or hut few spots of reddish-brown. This plu- 
mage is given in Bonaparte’s plate, cited above ; hut it is unusual for the abdomen to he 
so nearly pure white and unspotted as represented. Total length, female (of skin), about 
0.50 ; wing, 7.00 ; tail, 0.50. Male, total length, about O.oo ; wing, 0.50 ; tail. 3.00. 

Hub, From the Mississippi River to the Rocky Mountains. Mexico. 

In this species the feathers on the tarsus are restricted to a narrow longi- 
tudinal hand or stripe in front, generally quite imperfect in the lower half, 
leaving that portion nearly bare to the toes, though it is quite unusual to 
find the tarsus so entirely uncovered, as represented in Audubon’s figure 
cited above. This bird is rather smaller than cnnirtdnnn , and lias the tar- 
sus shorter as well as much less feathered, ft inhabits the countries east of 
the Rocky Mountains, while the cunicvlurin appears to belong exclusively 
to the west of the same range. (Cassin.) 

Whether we really have more than one species of burrowing owl in North 
America is still a question, the difference, if any, being exceedingly slight. 
To furnish the means of comparison, however, we reproduce above the re- 
marks of Air. Cassin on the subject. Mr. James Hepburn, an excellent 
authority on the birds of the Pacific Coast, thinks that there are two species, 
and states that both are found within the limits of the State of California. 
If two species exist, their habits appear to be very similar. (Baird.) 


Genus MICRATHENE, Coues. 

Mirrathene , Cotes, Pi*. A. N. Sc. 1860, 57. (Type, Athene Whitnryi, Cooper.) 

Gen. Char. Bill small and weak, compressed at base. Facial disk not conspicuously 
defined; imperfect behind the eyes. Wings very lung ; from tin* carpal joint, measuring 
two thirds the total length of body ; exposed portion of first primary only two thirds that 
of longest ; third and fourth quills longest, fifth little shorter, second about equal to sixth. 
Tarsi moderate; feathered only a short distance below the upper joint, the remaining por- 
tion clothed only with sparse bristly hairs, as is the superior surface of the toes. Claws 
very weak, moderately curved. Middle toe and claw about as long as tarsus. (Cones.) 

Of the size and general appearance of Gin uriilimn , this genus lias a small- 
er bill, much longer wings, and much shorter tail, with different proportions 
56 
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of tarsus and toes. Prom Athene it differs in proportion of toes, of quills, 
etc. ; the tarsus being shorter, and the outer primaries much mure elongat- 
ed. The bristly bare legs are the only point common to the two genera. 
(Coues.) 



Micrathene Whitneyi, Cooper. 

WHITNEY’S OWL. 

Athene Whitneyi, Cooper, Proc. Cal. Acad. N. Sc. II. 1803,118. — Micrathene Whitneyi, 
Coues, Pr. A. N. Sc. 1860, 51. — Elliot, 111. B. N. A. XII. ; plate. 

Sr. Ciiar. Above light brownish-gray, thickly spotted with angular pale brown dots, 
most densely on head, but those on back largest ; back also somewhat barred with waving 



A. Whitneyi. 


lines of the same color. A concealed white bar crosses the middle of feathers on back of 
neck, forming a collar, the bases of these feathers being plumbeous like those of the rest. 
Quills with three to six spots on each web, those on the inner web white, as arc those on 
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outer web of the second, third, and fourth quills ; the rest of the spots light brown. A 
row of white spots on edges of lesser coverts, four on the upper, seven on the lower series, 
with a row of light brown spots between. A few white spots also on outer secondaries. 
A white stripe on outer row of scapulars, edged by light brown stripes towards the middle 
of back. Rest of wing feathers dark brown, the secondaries with light ashy dots towards 
their ends. Tail feathers colored like the quills, the light spots forming five broken bars, 
and another narrower bar at the tip. Wings and tail ashv-brown beneath, with white 
bars; edge of wing white; lower wing coverts white, tinged with yellowish, and with a 
dark brown patch at their ends. 

Stiff feathers above eye white, with black spots on the middle of their shafts. Feathers 
below orbit light brown, faintly barred with darker; bristles around bill black for their 
outer half. Chin and throat feathers white, their bases black, and the tips of the lower 
scries light brown ; the white thus forming a broad crescent in front of neck, extending 
between outer angles of orbits, somewhat broken at the median line, and edged with 
brown, darkest laterally. Sides of neck narrowly barred with ashv, alternating with light 
and dark brown ; a large white patch in front of neck, mottled with blackish. Breast im- 
perfectly barred and blotched with the same colors, the brown forming large patches 
toward abdomen, margined with gray and white. Sides more grayish, tinged yellow, llanks 
plumbeous. Tibial feathers narrowly barred with light and dark brown. Tarsal bristles 
white, those on toes yellowish. Length, G.25 ; extent, 15.25; wing, 4.50 ; tail, 2.25 ; tar- 
sus, 0.90 ; middle toe, 0.G0 ; with its claw, 0.70 ; inner lateral claw reaching to base of 
middle, outer to base of inner ; hind toe and claw, 0.50 ; gape of bill, 0.45 ; its height, 0.30; 
with at base, 0.40. Iris bright yellow ; bill pale green (drying black with yellow edges) ; 
soles yellow ; claws horn-brown. 

I lab. Colorado Valley, California. 

No. 208, State collection, male (?), shot at Fort Mojave, lat. 35°, Colorado 
Valley, on April 20, 1801, is as yet a unique specimen. It is the smallest 
owl yet discovered within the United States, Being considerably less than 
the little Glauciilium (/noma. In colors it much resembles that species, but 
differs essentially in the generic characters, these being closely like those 
of our Athene , the burrowing owl. Its habits are probably, however, en- 
tirely different, as I found it in a dense thicket, on a very windy morning, 
where it may perhaps have merely taken a temporary refuge, after being 
blown down from some of the caverns in the barren mountains surrounding 
the valley. Its stomach contained insects and some small feathers. 


Genus GLAUCIDIUM, Born. 

Glauciilium, Boie, Isis, 182G, 970. 

Gen. Ciiau. Size very small; head moderate, un tufted ; wings moderate or rather 
short; tail short; facial disk nearly obsolete ; bill short, rather wide, strong ; tarsi fully 
feathered ; claws rather long and curved, very sharp. 
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Glaucidium Californicum, Sclater. 

THE PYGMY OWL. 

Sfrix passer inoules, Audubon, Orn. Biog. V. 271, pi. 432, f. 4, 5 : oct. ed. I. pL 30. (Surnia.) 
Mutt all, Alan. 1. 148. 

Glaucidium infascatum, Cass in, B of Cal. and Tex. I. 175. — Newberry, 1*. R, Rep. VI. ii. 
77. (“ Not of Temininek, which is same as preceding/' Cassin.) 

Glaucidium pnoina, Waulkr, Isis, XX V. 1832, 275. — Cassin, P. R. Rep. Birds, IX. 62. — 
IIler.mann, X. vi. 34. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of AV. T. 158. — 
CoUES, Pr. A. X. Sc. 1860, 50. — Loud, Intellectual Observer, 1865, 409. (Ilabit.) 

Glaucidium Californicum , Sclater, Proc. Zool. Soe. Loud. 1857, 4. 

Sp. Ciiar. Spot before the eye, and extending over it, white. Upper parts entirely 
brownish-olive, with small circular spots of dull white or pale rufous, numerous on the 
head, largest on the scapulars. An irregular, partly concealed band of white on the neck 
behind, succeeded by a black one. Throat white, a band of brownish-olive across breast ; 
other under parts white, striped with dark olive brown ; quills dark brown, with small 



white spots on their outer webs, and large circular or oval ones on tlieir inner; tail dark 
browm, with about six or seven pairs of spots on each leather; larger on the inner webs. 
Under wing coverts white, with blaek spots. 

Female, with rather larger and more numerous spots above. Length, 6.50 to 7.50; ex- 
tent, 13.00 to 14.00; wing, 3.50 to 3.75; tail, 2.75 to 3.00. Iris yellow; bill greenish- 
yellow' ; feet pale yellow. 

JIab. Oregon, California. No authentic ease of its occurrence south of the United 
States. 
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Not uncommon in the middle parts of California, but I did not meet with 
it southward. The one I obtained near the Columbia Liver, in 1S54, was 
flying about on a cloudy day among some sparrows, not much smaller than 
itself; and sometimes, according to Townsend, this owl makes a meal of 
them, though my specimen had nothing but insects in its stomach. Its 
flight is rapid and easy, and its motions quick for an owl. l)rs. lleer- 
mann and Newberry mention its frequent occurrence in the Sierra Nevada, 
but of its habits nothing further has been recorded. 

Mr. J. K. Lord found this bird on Vancouver’s Island, and found the nest 



of the pair, or rather two round rough eggs, laid on the decayed wood in a 
large knot-hole of an oak near a small lake, early in May. I>y watching in 
the morning twilight he observe! 1 them to fly with a short, quick, jerking 
flight in search of insects, which they usually captured on the ground, often 
pouncing upon them from the lower branches. After obtaining enough food 
the pair would sit close together in the shade during the heat and glare of 
the sunshine, and about dusk again pursued their prey for a short time, re- 
tiring at dark into the knot-hole, thus showing that their habits are not 
nocturnal. 

The Indians seem to have a greater superstitious dread of this owl than 
of any other animal, and to consider the killing of one as sure to cause 
horrible misfortunes. 


Sub-Family NYCTEININ/E, The Day Owls. 

Ciiab. General form compact and robust. Head moderate, without ear- 
tufts ; wings and tail rather long ; tarsi strong, which, with the toes, are 
more densely covered than in any other division of this family. 
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This division embraces two species only, which inhabit the Arctic regions 
of both continents, migrating southward in the winter. 


Genus NYCTEA, Stephens. 

Ngctea, Stephens, Cont. of Shaw’s Zool. XIII. 182G, G2. (Type, Strix mjctca , L.) 

Gen. Char. Large; head rather large, without ear-tufts ; no facial disk ; legs rather 
short, and with the toes covered densely with long hair-like feathers, nearly concealing 



N. ntvea. 


the claws. Pill short, nearly concealed by projecting feathers, very strong; wings long; 
tail moderate, or rather long, wide ; claws strong, fully curved. 

Tint one species of this genus is at present known to naturalists, occurring 
in the north of both hemispheres. 
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Nyctea nivea, Daudin. 

THE SNOWY OWL; THE WHITE OWL. 

Strir nivea, Daudin, Traite d’Orn. II. ISOO, 190. — Xyctca nivea, Breiim, Isis, 1834, 108. — 
Cassin, Baird, Birds N. Amer. 185S, 63. 

Strir nyctea, Lixn.eus, Syst. Nat. I. 1766, 132. 

Strir Candida, Latham, Ind. Orn. Supp. 1801, 14. — Dresser, Ibis, 1865, 330. (San An- 
tonio, Texas.) 

Strix enninea, Shaw, Gen. Zool. VII. 1S09, 251. 

Strir a ret ica, Bautram, Travels, 289. (1791, but not of Sparrmann, 1789.) 

Strix seantiiaca, “Lixx.eus,” Malmgiiex, Cab. Jour. 1865, 396. 

Figures. — Wilson, Am. Orn. IV. pi. 32, fig. 1 ; Audubon, Birds Amor. pi. 121 : oct. ed. 
I. pi. 28; Nat. Ilist. New York, Birds, pi. 9, fig. 20 ; Gould, B. of Eur. I. pi. 43. 

Sp. Chau. Bill nearly concealed by projecting plumes; eyes large. Entire plumage 
white, frequently with a few spots, or imperfect, bands, only on the upper parts, dark 
brown, and on the under parts, with a few irregular and imperfect bars of the same ; quills 
and tail with a few spots or traces of bands of the same dark brown. The prevalence of 
the dark brown color varies much in different specimens ; frequently both upper and un- 
der parts are very distinctly banded transversely, and sometimes this color predominates 
on the back. Plumage of the legs and toes pure snowy-white. ; bill and claws dark horn- 
color ; irides yellow. Total length, 24.00 to 27.00; wing, 16.00 to 17.00; tail, 10.00. 

Hab . Northern regions of’ both continents ; migrating southward in the winter almost 
to the Gulf of .Mexico. 

Although there is as yet no intimation of the occurrence in California of 
this large owl, its abundance throughout the Arctic regions generally, and 
the extreme southward migrations along the Atlantic and Mississippi States 
to the Gulf of Mexico, render it very probable that it will yet be detected 
south of British Columbia in the winter season, especially along the moun- 
tains. Like the hawk owl, this species is abroad at all hours of the day, 
and in the high north makes its prey of ptarmigan, or white grouse, rabbits, 
mice, and other animals so abundant in the same region. The nest is made 
on the ground, and the eggs are usually five or six in number, white as in 
all owls, and rather small for the apparent size of the bird. 


Genus SURNIA, D U.MERIL. 

Sitmia , Dumeril, Zoologie Analytique, 1806, 34. (Type, Strir ululti, Lixn.eus.) 

Gen. Char. General form rather long, hut robust; size median. Head moderate, 
without ear-tufts; facial disk obsolete. ; hill moderate, curved from the base, covered with 
projecting plumes ; wings long ; tail long, wide, graduated ; legs rather short, and with the 
toes densely feathered ; contains one species only, which inhabits the Arctic regions of 
both continents. 
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Sumia alula, Lixnzeus. 

THE HAWK OWL ; THE DAY OWL. 

Strix ulnla, Linn.eus, Svst. Kat. I. 17GG, 133. — Sumia nlnla , Bonaparte, Cassin, Baird, 
Birds N. Amcr. 1853, G4. — Lord, Pr. R. Art, Inst. Woolwich, IV. 111. 

Strix Iludaonia, Gmelix, Syst. Nat. I. 1788, 295. 

Strix doliata, Pallas, Zoog. Ross. As. J. 1 SI 1 , 31G. 

“Strix funerea , Linnaeus, Fauna Sueciea, 17G1, 22.” — Audubon, Birds N. Amer. pi. 378. 

Si\ C if Alt. Wings rather long ; first three quills incised on their inner webs ; tail Ion", 
with its central feathers about two inches longer than the outer; tarsi and toes densely 
feathered. Upper parts fuliginous-brown, with numerous partially concealed circular 
spots of white on the neck behind scapulars and wing coverts. Face grayish-wliite; 
throat white, with longitudinal stripes of dark brown ; a large brown spot on each side of 



the breast ; other under parts with transverse lines or stripes of pale ashy-brown ; quills 
and tail brown, witli transverse bands of white ; bill pale yellowish; irides yellow. Color 
of upper parts darker on the head, and the white markings more or less numerous in dif- 
ferent specimens. Total length, female, 1G.00 to 17.00; wing, 0.00; tail, 7.00. jVIale 
rather smaller. 

Ilab. Northern regions of both continents. 

This species, a day hunter like the snowy owl, has not yet been found 
within the limits of California, hut will doubtless be met with sooner or 
later, as it is so abundant in the regions to the north of it. It nests in 
trees, and lays from three to six eggs. It is resident in Alaska and the 
Mackenzie River region, and is one of the best known species of its order. 
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Family FALCOXIDJi, The Falcons. 

Char. F>ill curving uniformly from the base, or only straight for a short 
distance, provided with a thick and colored cere, perforated by the nostrils. 
Eyes sunken under a projecting brow. Head feathered. Claws strong and 
hooked. 

Found in all parts of the world. 

The exact limits of this family are hard to define. The sub-family, 
Polyboriiuv , is about as closely related to the vultures as to the eagles, while 
others approach to the diurnal owls. 


Sub-Family AQUILINJ3, The Eagles. 

Char. Size large, form very robust and strong. Bill large, compressed, 
straight at base, curved, and acute at tip ; wings long, pointed ; tail ample, 
generally rounded ; tarsi moderate, very strong ; claws much curved, sharp, 
and strong. 


Genus AQUILA, Mceiirixg. 

Aquila, Mceiirixg, Gen. Av. 1752, -19, ct auctorum. 

Gen. Char. Wings long and pointed; tarsi rather short, very strong, feathered to 
die toes; middle and outer toes connected by a membrane. 


Aquila Canadensis, Lixn.eus. 

THE AMERICAN GOLDEN EAGLE. 

Falco Canadensis, Lixn.eus, Syst. Nat. I. 1766, 125. — Aquila Canadensis, Cassix, P. R. 
Rep. Birds, IX. 41. — IIeermaxn, X. vi. 30. — Colls. Pr. A. X. So. 1SG6, 49. 

Aquila chnjsivtos , Rich, and Swwnson, Fauna Bor. Amer. II. 12. — Audubon, Birds 
Amcr. pi. 1S2 : oet ed. 50, pi. 12. (Name of European species.) — Nlttall, Man. I. 

— Maximilian, Cab. Jour. 1853, 9. — Blasius, Berieht Verein Deutseh. Orn. 1SG2, 
S3. (These say it is absolutely identical with European.) 

Falco films, Wilson, Am. Orn. VII. 13, pi. 55, f. 1. (Net of Linmeus 1) 

Sp. Char. Head and neck behind light brownish-lulvous, varying m shade, fre- 
quently light yellowish, generally darker. Tail at base, white, often for the greater part 
ot its length, the terminal portion glossy black. Other parts rich | urplish-brown, fre- 
quently very dark, nearly clear black on under parts of body. Primaries shining black ; 
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secondaries purplish-brown ; tibia? and tarsi brownish-fulvous, generally mixed with dark 
ashy. 

lounger. Entire plumage lighter, and mixed with dull fulvous; under parts of body 
nearly uniform with upper. 



A. Chrysatos. * 


Length, 30.00 to 40.00; wing, 20.00 to 25.00; tail, 12.00 to 15.00. Iris brown; bill 
horn-color ; cere and feet yellow. 

Hub. All of North America. 

This noble bird is quite common in almost all parts of the State during 
the colder months, hut much less so than t lie 'white-headed eagle. They 
are, however, more of a mountain bird, and their descents into the plains or 
to the sea-coast are not frequent. Xuttall observed them about t lie lofty 
cliffs of the Upper Missouri, and says that they built on a roclcy bluff, and 
laid two, or rarely three eggs, white blotched with reddish. These measure 
3.50 X 2.50 inches, according to Anduhon. They prey on young fawns, 
lambs, hares, etc. Ueeent authors declare that there is not the least differ- 
ence between European and American specimens. 


* The European Aquila chrysatos is not in a cut distinguishable from the American bird. 
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Genus HALI-ffiTUS, Savigny. 

Ilaliatus, Savigny, Ilist. Nat. d’Egypte, I. 1809, 85. 

G ex. Char. Size large; tarsi short, naked, or leathered for only a short distance 
below the joint, and like the toes covered with scales; toes rather long; claws very strong, 
curved and sharp. Bill large, very strong, compressed ; margin of upper inaudible slightly 
lohed ; wings long, pointed ; tail moderate. 


Haliaetus leucocephalus, Linxjeus. 

THE WHITE-HEADED EAGLE. 

Falco leucocpphalus, Linn/eus, Syst. Nat. 1. 1766, 1 24. — Wilson, Am. Orn. IV. 89; 
pi. 36. — AuDunox, Birds Amer. pi. 31, 126 . — Ilaliatus hucon phalus (Savigny), 
Cuvier, liegne Anim. 2d cd. 326. — Audubon, oct. ed. I. pi. 14 . — Nuttall, Man. 1. 
74. — New'Beruy, I*. It. Hep, VI. ii. 75. — Cassix, I*. It. Kep. Birds, IX. 43. — 
11 eermanx, X. vi. 30. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. Hi. Zool. of W. T. 151. — 
Dresser, Ibis, 1865. (Texan birds.) — Couks, Br. A. N. Se. 1S66, 49. 

Falco ossifragus, Wilson, Am. Orn. VII. 16 ; pi. 55. (Young.) 

Sp. Char. Adult, Head, tail, and its upper and under coverts, white; rest of plumage 
brownish-black, generally with the edges of the feathers paler; bill, feet, and iris, yellow. 
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Younger, Entire plumage dark brown ; paler on the throat, edges of the feathers paler 
or fulvous, especially below ; tail more or less mottled with white, which as age advances 
extends over a large portion of the tail, especially on the inner webs. Dill brownish-black ; 
iris brown. 

Length, 30.00 to 43.00; extent, 78.00 to 88.00; wing, 20.00 to 25.00; tail, 13.00 to 
15.00. 

Ilab, All of temperate North America. Greenland ; Iceland ; accidental in Europe. 

This species, adopted as the bird of America, is much less noble in its 
disposition than the golden eagle. It lives in great part on squirrels, rab- 
bits, wounded birds, and fish stolen from the industrious fish-hawk, rarely 
venturing to attack large birds or quadrupeds, and having less strength of 
wing or swiftness than is required for it to catch many large birds. It is a 
very abundant species where not exterminated by the foolish ambition to 
“ kill an eagle,” which inspires most gunners. It is, in fact, so tame around 
many of the Spanish ranches that it is far easier to kill than the quail or 
other more legitimate game. The Spanish inhabitants rather encourage its 
presence, on account of the great number of squirrels it kills ; and I have 
been told of instances where young ones raised from the nest have been 
kept for several years in a domestic state, going out daily to kill squirrels, 
and returning to the house at night. 

Dr. Clambel states that they were held sacred by the Indians, which will 
in a measure account for their abundance and protection by the natives. 

About the ranches this eagle also depends in great measure on the weakly 
lambs, calves, or larger animals that often die in great numbers during 
seasons of drought ; but I have never known of their eating carrion. 

On the sea-shore, and around lakes or rivers, it depends more on fish, 
especially salmon, which it obtains in abundance at most seasons, as im- 
mense numbers of them die after spawning. I have seen an eagle pick up 
a dead fish from the surface of the water, and have also seen one catch a 
flying-fish during its short flight above the surface, but have never known 
of their diving for fish. 

The manner in which they rob the fish-hawk after its successful plunge 
and laborious ascent into the air is well known, and may be observed in 
many places where both birds are found, especially along the sea-coast. I 
have not, however, found this habit universal, as both species seem to live 
in harmony about the islands of the southern coast. I have seen more 
than thirty of these eagles in young plumage, soaring about the north end 
of Catalina Island on the 9th of July, and their nests were numerous among 
the inaccessible cliffs of that island. They seem, however, to prefer to build 
in trees, where there are any large ones, and continue to build one nest 
above another year after year, until the pile becomes large enough to fill a 
wagon. One such I have seen in Santa Clara Valley, near a farm-house, 
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and I am not certain tliat the magpie does not sometimes take advantage of 
these piles to construct its own nest in their recesses, even while the eagle 
occupies the upper story. I have known the little red-headed linnet (Car- 
jiodacus frontalis) to 1 mild in a similar but smaller nest of a Uiitco, which I 
think was occupied at the time by the hawks themselves. 

The e rr ^s are said to be laid in February, and to be of a dull white color. 

PO ** 

Only two are found at a time, and one often hatches much later than the 
other, though, according to Lawson, they raise several young in a year, lay- 
ing eggs while the first brood is but half grown, and can assist in hatching 
by its warmth. This seems somewhat probable from the laet that they are 
seen about their nests or on them at various seasons, and seem to make 
them more of a home than do most other birds. 

Like all birds of prey this eagle can sustain long periods of fasting ; and 
as it depends so much on chance for a supply of food, its fasts must be quite 
frequent. According to some authors, they have been known at times to 
feed on carrion, and even to pursue the vultures, obliging them to disgorge 
their nauseous food, which the eagle catches before it can reach the ground. 
Occasionally, made bolder by hunger, the} attack full-grown slice}) and 
deer, and Wilson says that one attempted to carry off a child from a garden 
in New Jersey, while its mother was near by. Xuttall knew of one carry- 
ing off an infant to its nest, and though the bird was immediately pursued 
the child was found dead. Such instances are, however, very rare. The 
white head and tail are not obtained by this eagle until its third or fourth 
year. 

There is considerable difference in the size of specimens, as is the ease 
with all birds resident over large areas of this continent, the smaller ones 
being raised in the south. Mr. Cassin thinks it probable that Audubon’s 
//. IVashingtonii may have been t lie young of the larger form. It re- 
sembled a very large specimen of this in young plumage, but had the bill 
shorter and more abruptly curved, and the tarsus with broad plates in front 
instead of scales. No such specimen has since been seen. 


( Jexus P ANDION, Savigxy. 

Panel ion, Savignv, Hist. X;it. d’Egypte, I. t809, 95. 

Gen. Chau. Wings very long: general form heavy; bill short, curved from the base, 
compressed; tarsi very thick and strong; covered by small circular scales; claws large, 
curved, very sharp; soles of feet very rough; tail moderate, or rather short Cere 
hispid ; nostrils obliquely curved ; outer toe versatile. 
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Pandion Carolinensis, Gmelin. 

THE FISH-HAWK, 

Falco Carolinensis, Gmelin, Svst. Nat. I. 1788, 2G3. — Pandion Carolinensis , Bonaparte, 
Comp. Eur. ami Amer. Birds, 3. — Newberry, I*. R. Kep. VI. iv. 75. — Cassin, P. K. 
Rep. Birds, IX. 44. — Heermann, X. vi. 31 — Cooper and Suckley, Xll. iii. Zool. of 
W. T. 153. — Coues, Pr. A. X. Se. 1SGG, 40. 

Falco haUatus, Wilson, Am. Orn. A'. 14; pi. 37. — Auduijon, Birds Amer. pi. 81. In. 
Orn. Biog. I. 415 : oct. cd. I. pi. 15. (Not of Linnams, which is a European 
species.) 

“ Pandion hali(Etus, Bonaparte,” Nuttall, Man. 1 SO. 

Sp. Char. Adult. Head and entire under parts white; stripe through tlie eves, top 
of the head, and upper parts of the body, wings, and tail, deep umber-brown, the tail with 
about eight bands of blackish-brown ; breast with numerous cordate and circular spots of 
pale yellowish-brown ; bill and daws bluish black ; tarsi and toes greenish-yellow. 



P halicetus , L Europeau.* 


Young. Similar, but with the upper plumage edged and tipped with pale brownish, 
nearly white. Spots on the breast more numerous and darker colored. 

Length, 23.00 to 25.00 ; extent, 64.00 to 68.00 ; wing, 19.00 to 21.00 : tail, 9.00 to 10.50. 
Iris vellow ; bill black ; feet greenish-yellow. 

Hub. Throughout the United States; south to Panama. 

* From the Society for the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge. 

American bird. 


Nut distinguishable from the 
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The fish-hawk is found wherever there is clear water containing fish, and, 
unlike the white-headed eagle, works for its living, occasionally also provid- 
ing for that dishonest bird. It may be seen about its resorts, especially 
along the sea-coast, sailing round in circles high in the air, watching for 
hours until it sees a fish in a suitable position, when plunging perpendicu- 
larly beneath the water, it seizes its prey in its strong, rough-soled talons, 
and tlies off to some convenient perch to feed. It thus obtains abundance of 
food, and ean rest for hours, or amuse itself in carrying materials to its nest, 
which it does at all seasons, and without apparent reason. I have seen a 
pair attempt to build on the main-top platform of an old hulk lying in San 
Diego Day, and at the time inhabited. Though frequently driven away, and 
their materials blown off by the wind almost as fast as carried up, they per- 
severed until the keeper of the vessel shot one of them. They build either 
in high trees, or on cliffs and islands, the nest itself being rather small and 
compact, but surrounded by a great quantity of sticks, roots, bones, and 
even wire, of which I found a piece several yards long carried up by them 
from an old fence. I climbed to this nest on the 20th of June, sup] losing, 
from the apparent solicitude of the old birds, that there might be a second 
brood of eggs in it, but did not find any. Still, they may sometimes raise 
more than one brood in a year. At that time the young birds about Cata- 
lina Island appeared to be fully Hedged. Of the eggs 1 must quote NuttalVs 
account, who says that they are from two to four, a little larger than lien’s 
eggs, and vary from reddish or yellowish cream-color to nearly white, 
marked with large blotches and points of reddish-brown. Many nests are 
often built near together, and small birds sometimes build in their inter- 
stices. The fish-hawk is timid, and will allow even the raven to rob it. 
Many interesting anecdotes and details of habits are given by the authors 
above quoted, to whom I must refer the reader for further information. 

This is one of the many species of Daptores which, at one time supposed 
distinct from their European congeners, are now considered to be the same. 


Sub-Family FALCONINJE, Tiie Noble Falcons. 

C n Alt. Form very compact and robust ; tail and legs short ; wings long ; 
bill and feet very strong ; tooth of upper mandible very acute. Size small 
or moderate. 

These are the swiftest, boldest, and most typical of the birds of prey, often 
killing other birds and quadrupeds larger than themselves. 

The species here included in the single genus Falro have been distributed 
in three genera by some late naturalists, F. cohnnbarius being a H if patriar- 
ch is, and F. sparverius a Tinnunculus. The distinctions are, however, slight, 
and, with so few species, inconvenient. 
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Genus FALCO, Linxeus. 

Falco , Linnets, Syst. Nat. I. 1706, 124. 

Gen. Char. General form robust and emnpaet. Rill short, curved strongly from 
base to point, which is very sharp, and with a distinct, generally prominent tooth near 
the tip; nostrils circular, with a central tubercle. Wings long, pointed ; tail rather long 
and wide ; legs short, robust, covered with circular or hexagonal scales ; middle toe long ; 
claws large, strung, curved, and very sharp. (Cassin.) 

This genus includes the most typical species of the sub-family, fifteen or 
twenty in number, and found in most parts of the world. 


Falco nigriceps, Cassin. 

THE WESTERN DUCK-HAWK. 

Falco nvjrkcps, Cassin, Birds of Cal. and Tex. I. 1853, 87. In. U. S. Astron. Exp. to 
Chili, II. pi. xiv. 1855. In. I*. R. Rep. Birds, IX. 1858, 8. — Cooper and Suckley, 
XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 142 ; pi. xi. 1859. 

Sr. Ciiar. Above dark slaty, with narrow hands of black; (pulls brownish-black ; tail 
light ashy at base, banded like the back. Beneath reddish-white, with circular spots and 
transverse hands of black. A white frontal hand ; top of head, neck, and checks nearly 
black. 

Younger. Above dark brown, tail barred with rufous on inner webs. Beneath dull 
reddish-yellow, paler on the throat, and with broad longitudinal stripes of black ; Hanks 
and under wing coverts with transverse bars and circular spots of reddish-white. Iris 
brown; bill whitish-blue ; feet yellow, or pale green. 

Male. Length, 17.25: extent, 39.50; wing, 1 1 «0 ; tail, 6.00. 

Female. Length 20.50; extent, 43.00 ; wing, 13.75. 

I lab. Western North and South America. 

I have found this species along the whole southern coast of California, 
where it resides constantly, while north of the Columbia it is migratory. They 
build in cavities of the lofty, inaccessible dills overhanging the water, both 
along tlie main-land and on the islands. On Santa Barbara Island, in May, 
180 ) 1 , a pair which probably were still feeding their young swept boldly 
around my head, when I must have been iully halt a mile from the nest, 
and I shot the female, a very fine specimen. I have seen one pursue a 
swallow, and turning feet upwards seize it flying, with perfect ease. I have 
also seen them pursue quails near the coast ; but their eliiet prey consists of 
ducks and other water-birds, which they seize on the wing or on the water, 
frequently carrying off birds heavier than themselves. 
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We give 110 figure of this species, as it is scarcely to be distinguished in a 
cut from anatuni or pcrcyrinas. 


Falco anatum, Bonaparte. 
THE DUCK-HAWK. 


Falco anatum, Bonaparte, Comp. List, 1838, 4. — Cassin, Baird, Birds N. Amer. 1858, 
7 . — Blakistox, Ibis, 1861,315 . — March, Br. l'liil. Ac. 1863,304. (Jamaica.) 

“ Falco peregrinus,” Wilson, Audubon, and other authors. 

Figures. Wilson, Am. Orn. IX. pi. 76; Audubon, Birds Amer. pi. 16: oet. ed. I. pi. 20; 
Lembeye B. of Cuba, pi. 1 , fig. 2 ; De Kay, Xat. ULt. New York, Birds, pi. 3, fig. 8. 

Adult. Frontal Band white. Entire upper parts bluish cinereous, with transverse 
bands of brownish-black, lighter on the rump. Under part* yellowish-white, with cordate 
and circular spots of black on the breast and abdomen, and transverse hands of black on 
the sides, under tail coverts, and tihiic ; (juills and tail brownish-black, the latter with 



F . peregrinus . European.* 


transverse bars of pale cinereous. Cheeks with a patch of black ; bill light blue ; legs and 
toes yellow. Sexes alike. 

Younger. Entire upper parts brownish-black, frontal spot obscure, large space on the 

* Not distinguishable in a ont from the American bird. 
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cheeks black. Under parts dull yellowish-white, darker than in adult, and with longi- 
tudinal stripes of brownish-black ; tarsi and toes bluish lead-color. 

Total length, 18.00 to 20.00 ; wing, 14.00 to 15.00 ; tail, 7.00 to 8.00. 

JIab. North America, east of the Bockv Mountains. Jamaica, Cuba, and South 
America. 

It was at one time supposed that there were many species of hawks allied 
to the peregrine falcon of Europe, America, Japan, Australia, etc., all having 
their presumed representatives. The tendency, however, of modern research 
is to call all these one ; and the different forms referred to above seem to 
be considered merely as varieties, if even entitled to that rank. It is very 
difficult to define with precision the races referred to, and individuals oc- 
cur within the region of each one that have the characteristics of nearly all 
the others. 

Without attempting here to solve this much-vexed question, I may re- 
mark that North America has a large race of the Peregrine falcon of 
Europe, known as the duck-hawk in the Atlantic States, and very abun- 
dant in the whole region north of the boundary of the United States. This 
is the Falco c incdum , described at the head of this article. It appears to he 
replaced on the Pacific Coast by the smaller variety, F. nigriccps, just re- 
ferred to. Occasionally, however, a bird is killed on the Earallones, and 
elsewhere, which is more nearly related to the nncitum , differing from nigri- 
ccps in considerably larger size, and particularly robust bill. 

The F. ana turn has much the habits described for nigriccps , and, like it, is 
a terror to all land animals weaker than itself. It breeds abundantly in the 
far north, chiefly on cliffs or rocks, and lays three or four chocolate-colored 
eggs. (Baird.) 


Falco polyagrus, Cassin. 

THE PRAIRIE HAWK. 

Falco poh / agrus , Cassix, Birds of Cal. and Tex. 1. 185.3, 88; pi. 10. — In. P. B. Bep. Birds, 

IX. 12. — Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W.T. 143. — Kenneuly, X. iv\ 19. — IIeekmanx, 

X. vi. 31. — Dresser, Ibis, 1805, 323. (Texas.) — Coues, Pr. A. X. 8c. I860, 42. 

Falco Mexico mis , Sen leg el. 

Sp. Ciiau. A narrow white frontal band ; line over tlie eye and entire under parts 
white ; breast and abdomen with longitudinal stripes and spots of brown, a large brown 
spot on the flanks. Upper parts brown, paler on the rum]) ; tail above grayish-brown, 
narrowly tipped with white, and with transverse bands of white; quills dark grayish- 
brown; edge of wing at shoulder white. Beneath spotted with brown, the brown of the 
back extending somewhat on to the breast at the wing. 

Young, with the white parts much obscured by brown ; above paler with rufous streaks, 
and below with a dark brown stripe on nearly every feather. 
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Length, IS. 00 to 20.00 ; extent, 39.00 to 45.00 ; wing, 13.00 to 14.00 ; tail, 7.50 to 8 . 00 . 
liill bluish-white ; iris brown ; cere and feet yellow (lead-color in young). (Cassin.) 

I fab. ’Western North America. 

This hawk rarely visits the coast border, although Dr. Heermann records 
having shot a straggler on the Farallones. At San Diego I saw two or 
three times what I supposed to be this bird, but could not get near enough 
to be certain of it. At Martinez, in December, 1863, I succeeded in shoot- 
ing one as it Hew away from its perch on the approach of a wagon in which 
1 was riding. It seems to be the shyest of hawks, and is also one of 
the swiftest, Hying with rapid flappings of the wings, like other falcons. 
It prefers the borders of prairies, where it catches hares, quails, and other 
larger game, which these nobler falcons prefer to the smaller and more taste- 



F. pohjagrua. 


less or disagreeable vermin on which other hawks prey. It extends its 
migrations in summer to the Upper Columbia, hut avoids the densely forest- 
clad regions. I have seen hut few of the species in the State, though my 
explorations of the interior have not been sufficient to determine its true 
range of migration and habits. Its nest and eggs are still unknown to 
naturalists. Dr. Heermann saw a young unfledged one at San Francisco, so 
that it doubtless breeds within the State. It extends its range eastward to 
the plains east of the Itocky Mountains. 
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It is still a question whether the name polyngrus or Mexicanus should 
have priority. 


Falco columbarius, Lixneus. 

THE PIGEON-HAWK. 

Falco columbarius, Linn.eus, Syst. Nat. I. 1766. 128. — Wilson, Araer. Oni. II. 107 ; pi. 15, 
f. 3. — Audubon, Birds Amer. I. 88; pi. 21 and 92. — Cassis, 1*. R. Rep. Birds, IX. 
1858,9. — Cooper and Buckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 142. — Ilypolriorchis cohtm- 
barius, (Kauf?) IIkeriiaxn, P. R. Rep. X. vi. 31. — Newberry, VI. ii. 74. — Coues, 
Pr. A. X. Sc. 1866, 42. 

Falco temcrarius, Audubon, Orn. Biog. 1. 381. 

Sr. Ciiau. Small, and of stout form. Above bluish slate-color, with a black central 
line on each feather ; forehead and throat white ; vest of under parts pale yellowish or 
reddish-white, each feather with a central brownish-blaek line, the tibial feathers light 
ferruginous, with lines of black. Quills black, tipped with ashy-white ; tail light bluish- 
ashy barred with black and tipped with white ; inner webs nearly white. 



Male. Female. 


Younger, dusky or light brown, sometimes with ferruginous markings; beneath dull 
white with light brown strides. Tail l>nle brown, with about six white bands. 

Young , brownish-blaek, tlm stripes wider, the white parts dusky, sides with black bands 
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and wliito spots ; quills and tail nearly black ; tail unspotted, or with about four white 
bands. Female like the young in color. 

Length of female, 12.00 to 14.00; extent, 27.00 to 28.00 ; wing, 8.00 to 9.00; tail, 5.00 
to G 00. Male, 10.00 to 12.00; wing, 7.00 to 8.00. Iris brown; bill bluish-black ; cere and 
feet yellow or greenish in the young. 

Ilab. Most of North and South America. 

This well-known little falcon ranges over the whole State in the colder 
months, hut I have not observed it, even in the high Coast lkmge, in sum- 
mer, though some probably remain in the cooler regions in the breeding- 
season. 1 shot a tine specimen in winter at Fort Mojave, which differed 
from the usual form only in being of a very pale, almost ashy color ; but 
this was doubtless the effect of the dry hot climate of the interior, which 
affects the plumage of many birds in the same way. 

Though small, the pigeon-hawk has all the fierceness and courage of a 
true falcon, and captures birds fully as large as itself. It, however, chiefly 
follows the flocks of gregarious birds, such as black-birds, doves, etc., and 
preys much 011 mice, gophers, and squirrels. I have not heard of its at- 
tacking domestic poultry, and those farmers who shoot every “ chicken- 
hawk ” that comes around the house would do well to observe them more 
closely, and will discover that these small species are not the young of the 
larger ones, and should rather be encouraged than destroyed. 

Audubon found a nest in Labrador on June 1st, built in a low fir-tree, 
ten or twelve feet from the ground, composed of sticks, slightly lined with 
moss and feathers. The eggs were five, 1.75 by 1.25 inches, elongated. 
Their ground color was dull yellowish-brown, with irregular thickly clouded 
blotches of dull dark reddish-brown. (Oct. ed. I. 8fl.) 


Falco femoralis, Temminck. 

THE ARIZONA HAWK. 


Falco femoralis, Temmixck, PL Col. I. liv. 21. — Cassix, Baird, Birds N. Amer. 1858, 1 1 ; 
pi. i. — Dresser, Ibis, 18G5, 383. — Coues, Pr. A. X. Sc. 18G6, 42. 

Falco thoracicus, (III.) Liciit. Vevz. 1823, 62. 

Sp. Char. Head above, and entire upper parts fight cinereous; darker, and with 
transverse bars of white on the upper tail coverts ; front and line over the eye to the hack 
of the neck white, tinged with orange on the latter; a wide band under and behind the 
eye, and another short band running downwards from the base of the under mandible, 
dark cinereous. Throat and breast very pale yellowish-white ; a wide band across the 
body beneath, black, with narrow transverse stripes of white; abdomen, tibia*, and under 
tail coverts light rufous. Under wing coverts pale yellowish-white, spotted with black; 
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primaries ashv-black, with numerous transverse bauds of white on their inner webs; sec- 
ondaries light cinereous, tipped itli white ; two middle leathers of the tail light cinereous, 
with transverse bands of ashy-white ; other leathers of the tail brownish-black, tipped 



//. fern oralis. 


with white, and having about eight transverse hands of white. Total length about 
15.00; wing, 10.50; tail, 7.50. Bill yellow at base, tipped widi light bluish horn-color; 
legs yellow. 

Hah. .New Mexico, Mexico, and South America. 

This species is extremely rare in the United States, though occasionally 
seen and captured in Arizona and Xew Mexico. Nothing special is known 
of its habits, except that they resemble those of the other true falcons. 


Falco sparverius, Lixxteus. 

THE SPARROW-HAWK. 

Falco sparer ri ini, Linx/kcs, Syst. Nat. 1. 1 TOG, 12S. — Wilson Am. Orn. II. 117; pi. 10, f. 
1 ; IV, 57 ; pi. 32, t. 2. — Al oeiso.v, Birds Amor., oct. 1. 90 ; pi. 22 ; fnl. pi. 42. — Cas- 
sis, B. K. lieji. IX. Birds, 13. — Coiii'er and St ckilv, Nil. ii. Z<>ul. of AV. T. 143. 
— Tnwunruhis spamrins, ATeillot, Ojs. Amcr. Sept. 40; pi. 12 and 13. — Nnwni:m:v, 
r. hv liep. AT. ii 74 — Kisnxeely, X. iv. 19. — IIeer.ua.vv, X. vi. 1S59,31. — Coues, 
Br. A. N. Sc. 1 SGG, 42. 


Sr. Cii A it. Adult. Frontal band and space, including eyes, and throat, white; a spot 
on the neck behind, two others on each side of neck, and a line running down from before 
the eye, black. Spot <>n to] > of the head, and upper parts behind neck, light rufous or 
cinnamon. Under parts generally, paler rufous, frequently nearly white, with numerous 
circular oblong black spots. Quills brownish-black, with white bars on their inner webs. 
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Tail tipped with white, and with a broad smhtcrminnl black band. Rack generally with 
transverse bars of black, blit they are frequently very lew or wanting. Rufous spot on 
the head variable in size, sometimes wanting. 

Younger male , similar, hut with the wing coverts ami tail ferruginous-red, with numer- 
ous transverse bands of brownish-black. Beneath with numerous longitudinal stripes, and 



Male. 


Female. 


on the sides with transverse bands of browui h-black, external tail feathers palest ; the 
broad subterminal black band obscure or wanting. 

Young, with all the rufous parts of the plumage more, widely banded with brownish- 
black ; wing coverts dark bluish-cinereous, with large circular spots of black ; beneath with 
longitudinal stripes and large circular black spots. 

Length, 10.00 to 12 00; extent, 1 11.00 to 22.00; wing, 7.00 to 8.00 ; tail, «*>. 00 to a. 50. 
Iris yellow; bill blue, black at tip; feet orange. 

Ilab . Entire continent, of America. 

This little hawk resides constantly in California, frequenting cliiellv the 
plains, and feeding on grasshoppers, mice, gophers, etc. It must he con- 
sidered one of the farmer’s host friends, and is seldom killed by observing 
persons. Unlike most hawks, it builds its nest in deserted holes of the 
woodpecker, in hollow trees, and is said to lay four or live eggs, light brown- 
ish-yellow spotted with brown. Its graceful form, varied and rapid flight, 
and inoffensive habits, combined with its beautiful plumage, make it one of 
the most interesting inhabitants of our rural districts. 
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Sub-Family ACCIPITRIX.E. 

Ciiar. Form rather long and slender ; tail and legs long ; wings rather 
short ; hill short, hooked ; upper mandible with a rounded lobe instead of a 
tooth. (Cassin.) 

Forty or fifty species are known, distributed throughout the globe. 


Genus ACCIFITER, Brisson. 


Arc ip iter, Brisson, Orn. I. 1700, 310. 

Gun. Char. Size rather small; wings short, and tail rather long; tarsi long and 
slender, with the scales in front frequently nearly obsolete. 

This genus contains about twenty species, all much alike in color, fre- 
quenting woods, and preying chiefly on smaller birds. 


Accipiter Coopehi, Bonaparte. 

COOPER'S HAWK. 

Falco Cooper ii, Bonaparte, Am. Orn. II. 1; ]d. 10, f. 1. (Young.) — Astur Cooperii , 
(Bonaparte) Nuttare, Man. I. 89. — Aidedon, Birds Amer. pi. 36. — Newberry, 
]\ B. Rep. VI. ii. "4. — Accipiter Cooperii , Gray, List Brit. Mils. 38 — Cassin, P. Ii. 
Rep. Birds, IX. 16. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. ii. Zool. of XV . T. H5. — Cocks, 
Pr. A. N. Sc. 1866, 43. 

Sp. Char. Above ashy-brown, darker on bead, mixed with white and rufous on neck ; 
beneath white, throat with narrow streaks, other parts with light rufous bars. Quills 
ashv-hrowu with darker hands, and white irregular marks on inner webs; tail dark einoro- 
ons, tipped with white, and with four wide bands of brownisli-blaek. 

Yount/, light umber-brown above, with more white and rufous; upper tail coverts tipped 
with white; beneath white, with narrow light brown stripes. 

Length, 16.00 to 20.00; extent, 26.00 to 32.00; wing, 9 50 to 10.00; tail, S.00 to 9.75. 
Bill bluish horn-color ; cere and feet yellow ; iris orange or yellow. 

Ilab. All of temperate North America. 

This is the largest of the genus found in Xortli America, and approaches 
t lie falcons in strength of wing, swiftness, and audacity. It frequently 
comes about the farm-house, and seizes the fowls from the very door. It 
is a common species during t lie winter months in all wooded portions of 
the State, but retires to the north or to the high mountains in the spring to 
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breed, the fledged young appearing in the lower country in August. Its 
nest and eggs have not yet been described. 



A. Cooprrii. 


Its flight is chiefly by (puck flappings, and its home is by preference near 
or among trees. 

O 


Accipiter Mexicanus, Swaixson. 

THE MEXICAN HAWK. 

Accipiter Mexican us, Swainsov, Fauna Bor. Anier. ; Bird-?, 1831, 45. — Cvssix, P. R. Rep. 

Birds, IX. 17. — Cooper ami Sccki.ey, XII. ii. Zool. of W. T. 146. — Coues, Pr. A. 

N. Sc. 1866, 43. 

Sp. Citar. Very similar to A. Coopcrii, but pm all or : head bluish-black above, hack 
more brownish ; throat and under tail coverts white; other under parts fine light rufous, 
darkest on the tibia', spotted and barred transversely with white, rhicllv on abdomen ; 
dark central streaks on breast feathers only; otherwise as in ,1. Coopcrii . 

Young, much tinged with yellowish-red above; beneath yellowish, each feather centrally 
streaked, and often transversely barred with brown near its base. 

Length, 14.00 to 18.00 ; wing, 0.00 to 10.00; tail, S.OO to 9.0o. 

Ilab. Western North America and Mexico. 

This smaller species lias been found at Auburn, Placer County, in spring, 
by Mr. F. Gruber; and at Bodega, in February, by Mr. T. A. Szabo. It 
therefore, probably, has much the same habits of migration as A. Coopcrii , 
and doubtless resembles it closely in general habits. I have not myself 
50 
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obtained a specimen in this State. It may prove, however, that the bird 
cannot be separated specifically from Cooper ii. As it could not be dis- 
tinguished in a cut, we do not give a figure of it. 


Accipiter fuscus, Gmelin. 
THE SHARP-SHINNED HAWK. 


Falco ftscus and Falco rlubius, Gmelin, Svst. Nat. 1. 1788, 280, 281. 

Falco velox and Falco Pennsylvania us {in part), Wilson, Am. Orn. V. 110 ; pi. 45, f. 1 : VI. 
13 ; pi. 46, f. 1. 

Astur fuscus , Audubon, Birds Amor. pi. 374: oct. cd. pi. 25. — Nuttall, Man. I. 90. — 
Accipiter Jhscus , Bonaparte, Comp. List, 5. — Cassin, P. R. Rep. Birds, IX. 18. — 
Cooper and Suckley, XII. ii. Zool of W. T. 140 — Coues, Pr. A. N. Sc. 18G6, 43. 

Sp. Char. Very similar to A. Mcxicanus , but smaller; above colored like A. Cooper'd ; 
tail more brownish ; under parts similar; secondary and tertiary quills with large partially 
concealed spots of white. 

Young , brown, darker than that of A. Coopcrii ; beneath with longitudinal, ovate, and 



A. fuscus. 


circular spots of reddish-brown, becoming transverse hands on flanks and tibia?; under tail 
coverts white ; otherwise as in preceding. 

Length, 10.00 to 14.00 ; extent, 20.00 to 25 00 ; wing, 6.00 to 6.50 ; tail, 5.00 to 5.50. 

II ah. Throughout North America and south to Panama. 
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This little liawk much resembles A. Coopcrii in habits, allowing for the 
great difference in its size. The eggs are said by Audubon to be four or 
five, grayish-white, blotched with reddish-brown ; the nest is built in a tree, 
lie found another in a hole in a rock, composed of a few sticks, and lined 
with grass, while in one case the eggs were deposited on rotten wood in a 
hollow branch. 

They probably breed more generally towards the southern and lower parts 
of the State than that species, as 1 have seen a few of them (or perhaps A. 
Mcxicanus) in the warmer months, and they are known to build in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States. 

They are generally found in the woods, Hying short distances, and poun- 
cing on their prey from some perch or a low branch. On the Sierra Nevada 
1 have seen one pursuing a striped squirrel, coming down with a zigzag 
course as if to prevent it from escaping, by appearing on all sides of it at 
once. They frequently take young chickens, and have been seen by Nut tall 
to drive away a red-tail hawk from the vicinity of their nest with all the 
courage of the king-bird. They occasionally soar upward to a great height, 
apparently for pleasure, like other hawks, and, though their wings are short, 
seem to ascend with very little effort ; while near the earth their flight is by 
rapid ilappings and short sailings, as if laborious. 


Genus ASTUR, Lacepede. 

zls?«r, La cere de, Mem. Inst. III. 1800, 506. 

Gex. Ciiau. Size rather large but slender; wings rather short ; tail long; tarsi long, 
covered in front with rather wide transverse scales; toes and claws moderate, the latter 
much curved and sharp. Bill short, nostrils large, ovate. 

About twelve species are known, inhabiting the forests of all countries. 
(Cassia.) 


Astur atricapillus, Wilson. 

THE AMERICAN GOSHAWK. 

Falco atricapillus , Wilson, Am. Orn. VI. 1812, 80; pi. 52, f. 3. — Astur atricapillus , Boxa- 
vart e, Obs. Cuvier Reg. An. 33. — Xuttall, Man. I. 87. — Newberry, P. R. Ilep. 
VI. iv. 74. — Cassix, P. II Rep. Birds, IX. 15. — Lord, Pr. R. Art. Inst. Woohvieh, 
IV. 1S60, 110. — Cooper and Suck lev, XII. ii. Zool. of W. T. 144. 

Falco (Astur?) pahunbarius, Audubon, Birds Amer. pi. 141 : oct. ed. I. pi. 23. (Xot of Lin- 
Bfcus, European speeies.) 

Sr. Ciiar. Top of head, hind neck, and a line behind eye, black, generally tinged with 
ashv. Other upper parts dark slate-color; shafts of feathers black, and frequently their 
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edges also. Stripe over the eye, and a partly concealed patch on occiput, white. Be- 
neath mottled with white and ashy-brown, in numerous irregular and narrow bars on each 
leather, and a central stripe on the shaft crossing them. Quills brown, with deeper brown 
bands, and ashy-Miite on their inner webs. Tail of same color as other upper parts; be- 
neath very pale, nearly white, with about four obscure bands of deeper ashy-brown, and 
narrowly tipped with white ; under tail coverts white. 

Young , dark brown above, the feathers edged and spotted with light reddish, nearly 



A. atricopillns. 


white. Tail light ashy, with about five wide bam Is of brown, narrowly tipped with ashy- 
white ; quills brown, with wide darker brown bars, and wide bands of reddish-white on 
their inner webs. Beneath white, generally tinged yellowish or reddish, every feather 
with a longitudinal stripe, ending in an ovate spot of brown. Sides and tibia?, with cir- 
cular and long spots, ami irregular bands ol brown ; under tail coverts white, with a few 
large spots. 

Length, 20.00 to 24.00 ; extent, 3 S .00 to 44.00 ; wing, 12.50 to 14 . 00 ; tail, 9.50 to 11 . 50 . 
Bill bluish-black ami white; iris, cere, and feet, yellow. 

llnb . Northern parts of North America. 

This is a northern representative of the family, frequenting dense forests, 
and only coining into our valleys in winter. I have seen a dead one on 
the summit of the Sierra Nevada in September, and one shot at Michigan 
Bluffs Ly Gruber. 

The European goshawk is readily distinguishable from the American 
species by the much sharper definition of the transverse bars across the 
breast. 
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Sub-Family BUTEONIN.E, Tiie Buzzards. 

Char. General form heavy ; size moderate or large ; wings rather short 
and broad ; tail moderate*. Flight vigorous, but not swift 

About twenty-five species are known in all countries ; they feed on 
small animals. 


Genus BUTEO, Cuvier. 


Buteo, Cuvier, Regno Anim. I. 1817, 3:13. 


Gen. Char. Bill short, wide at base, not very acute; edges of upper mandible with 
slight rounded lobes; nostrils large, ovate; wings with fourth and tilth (pulls usually long- 
est” .dvinn- them a rounded form ; tail moderate, wide ; tarsi moderate, robust, with trans- 
verse scales before and behind, small circular and hexagonal scales on sides; toes moderate 
or short, claws strong. 


The number of species is still undetermined, partly on account of the 
, treat variations in their plumage, which seem analogous to those ot the 
wolves and foxes. 


§ 1. Very stout and heavy. Length over twenty inches. First .pull shorter than 
eighth. (Tails always red in the adults ?) “ B. borealis et ears." (Bryant.) 


Buteo montanus, Xuttall. 

THE RED-TAILED HAWK. 

Falco buteo, Richardson and Swainsox, Fauna Bor. Amcr. Birds (in part) ; not the Euro- 
pean Falco buteo , Linn a) us. 

Buko vubjarls , Audubon, Orn. Biog. IV. 508 ; pi. 372 : oct. ed. T. 

Buteo montanus , Nuttall, Man. I. 1840, 112. — Cassis, V. R. Rep. Birds, IX. 20.— Xew- 
beurv, VI. iv. 75. - Baird, X. iii. 12. - Kennerly, X. iv. 19. - IIeekmasn, X. vi. 
30 Cooper and Sitckley, XII. iii. /ool. ot IV 1. 147. 

Buteo Sicahsonii, Cassin, Birds of Cal. and Texas, I. 98. (Not of Bonaparte, Comp. List. 
1S3S, 3.) 

Sr. Char. Above dark umber brown, with partially concealed asliy-white and pale 
fulvous spots and transverse bands, especially on the scapulars and shorter quills. I pper 
tail coverts red.lish-wliite, with transverse bands of dark brown. Tail above bright rnious, 
narrowly tipped with white, with a subterminal baud of black, and a lew short, narrow 
bars across shafts of feathers, sometimes absent. Throat and neck in front dark brown, 
mixed with white ; abdomen, tibia;, and under tail coverts deeply tinged with rufous ; the 
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tibia* transversely barred with rufous of a darker shade. Sometimes the breast and abdo- 
men are nearly white, with some central lines of dark brown. Under wing coverts pale 
yellowish-white, with brown spots ; sides with numerous narrow lanceolate and oblong 
spots of dark brown and rufous ; abdomen with a broad transverse band of similar spots 
varying in numbers, sometimes nearly all wanting. 



Z>. montanus. 


Young , darker brown above, the leathers edged and spotted with white, tinged with 
rufous. Beneath white, with large ovate and sagittate spots of dark brown, more numer- 
ous on the abdomen. Tibial and under tail coverts white, with transverse bars and spots 
of dark brown. Tail above ashy-brown, with about twelve to fourteen bars of brownish- 
black. 

Length, 10.00 to 24.50; extent, 48.00 to 54.50; wing, 15.00 to 17.00; tail, 8.50 to 
10.00. Iris brown; bill bluish; cere and feet yellow. Young y with bill horn-black ; feet 
greenish. 

Hub. Western North America.* 

This, which is the most common of the genus, may he taken as a repre- 
sentative of the habits of all the other large species. They are common in 
nearly all parts of the State and neighboring regions, where not destitute of 
trees, and reside permanently in most places, merely scattering in pairs 

* But to borealis, Gmelin, Ryst. Nat. I. 177S, 266. — Wilsox, Am. Orn. VI. 75 ; pi. 52, f. 1 : 
and 78 ; pi. 52. — Audlbox, Birds Amor. pi. 51 : oct. ed. 1, pi. 7. — Cassi.v, P. K. Hep. Birds, 
IX. 25. 
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during the nesting season. Their nests are numerous in the valleys and on 
the lower mountains. They are generally built in the forks of a syca- 
more or other large tree, and formed of twigs, pretty firmly constructed, 
and with a distinct cavity, unlike the vultures. The eggs I found near 
San Diego, laid about March 20th, were three in number, measuring 
2.28 X 1.76 inches, and dull yellowish-white, with faint brown spots. On 
my climbing to the nest the old birds darted towards me from a neighbor- 
ing bluff, but when within a few feet of my head they turned away, and 
did not attempt to make an assault upon me. 

They prey on rabbits and the smaller animals, including lizards, and occa- 
sionally seize a fowl from the farm-yard. They usually become very fat, 
especially where squirrels are numerous, and spend hours in sitting stupidly 
on some tree, dozing while they digest their food. They also soar high into 
the air during the middle of the day, sometimes in large numbers during 
the cold months, occasionally rising to so great a height as to disappear 
entirely. 

The Eastern red-tailed hawk is so similar, that sometimes the differ- 
ences are scarcely appreciable, but, according to Cassin, it may be dis- 
tinguished by smaller size (10.00 to 24.1)0 inches long; wing, 14.00 to 16.00; 
tail, 7.60 to 8.60), also by whiter under parts, fewer spots below, and fewer 
bars on tail in the young. Dr. Bryant considers them the same, but the 
majority of Western and Eastern specimens differ as above described. A 
specimen from Fort Mojave, Colorado Valley, may perhaps belong to this. 


Buteo calurus, Cassin. 

THE RED-TAILED BLACK HAWK, 

Buteo calurus, Cassin*, Pr. A. N. Sc. Phil. VII. 1855, 281. Ib P. R. Rep. Birds, IX. 22. — 
Bairi», X. iii. II ; pi. xiv. — Coues, Pr. A. X Sc. 1866, 43. 

Sr. Char. Entire plumage of body brownish-black, deeper and clearer on back and 
abdomen, paler on throat and breast. Above with concealed transverse hands of white at 
the base of feathers, beneath also, with circular white concealed spots; quills brownish- 
black, with a large portion of their inner webs white, banded and mottled with pale ashy- 
brown ; under tail coverts transversely barred with brownish-black and pale rufous. Tail 
bright rufous above, white at base, with eight or ten irregular and imperfect narrow bands, 
and one snbtcnninnl wider band of brownisli-blaek, narrowly tipped with reddish-white; 
beneath silky reddish-white. 

Young, duller brown above and below; tail brown with ten or twelve narrow transverse 
bands; ashy below. Primaries white at base, black at end. 

Length, 21.00 to 22.00 ; extent, 48.00 to 53.00; wing, 16.50 to 17.50; tail, 0.00 to 10.50. 
Iris brown; bill born-color; cere and feet yellow. 

Hub. XV w Mexico and California. 
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Although this hawk much resembles the common Bed-tail, I am inclined 
to think it>a distinct species, as it is much heavier and stouter about the 
chest than that bird, besides the differences of plumage. I have never seen 
them associated during the breeding-season, and think that this is a more 
southern species in its range, as I have heard of none northward of Peta- 
luma, where they were found breeding by Mr. Samuels, who obtained the 
egiis. I have myself not met with its nest, nor seen the bird during the 
warm season. In the cold months they are common in the southern coun- 
ties, and in habits much resemble the Bed-tail at that time. 

The young plumage, not described by Mr. Cassin, J have found as above 
mentioned, and have little doubt that the bird was of this species. 

In t he “ Proc. Post. Snc. Nat. Hist. March, 18(11,” Dr. Henry Bryant gives 
a synopsis of the “varieties of 11 . hoiralis” including montanus, calurus , 
Cooperi f and Ilarhtni (of Cassin). Very dark specimens of montanus from 
the north connect with a ferruginous calurus from Fort Tejon, and light ones 
from Cape St. Lucas approach the Eastern JJ. borealis . The possibility of 
occasional hybrids should be considered. 


Buteo Cooperi, Cassin. 

THE CALIFORNIA HAWK. 

Buteo Cooperi , Cassin, Pr. A. N. Sc. Phil. VIII. 1850, 253. Ib. P. II. Hep. Birds, IX. 

1858, 31. — Con non, XII. iii. Zook of W. T. 1850, 148 ; pi. xvi. 

Sr. Char. Immature bird. Head above, and luiul-neck with the feathers white at base, 
and with a central stripe and tip of brown ; bark and rump browjiish-blaek, tinged with 
cinereous; upper tail coverts white, transversely barred with dark brown, and tinged with 
rufous; wing coverts and quills brownish-cinereous, tin* latter lighter; inner webs of quills 
white, mottled, and irregularly banded with light ashy; ends of quills nearly white. Tail 
white at base; external leathers with their outer webs cinereous, the inner white, mottled 
with cinereous, other tail feathers mottled and striped with white, rufous, brown, and 
cinereous, darker on outer web. A subterminal wide brown band, above this chiefly 
rufous, and basal part of feathers white, tips whitish. Under parts white, with narrow 
dark brown stripes on throat, neck, and flanks. A large spot of brownish-black on under 
wing coverts, near upper edge of wing. Tibia* tinged with reddish-yellow. Iris dark 
brown ; bill bluish ; cere and ieet yellow. 

Female? Length, 20.50; extent, 51.00; wing, 15.00; tail, 9.00. 

Tins specimen the original) .still remains unique in collections, and 
during my late explorations 1 have never seen any like it, except what I 
mistook for the same in 18bf>, and mentioned as such in my Report on the 
Zoology of Washington Territory, etc. I am now satisfied that those were 
merely the Arehihutco ferrttyi nr ns, which closely resembles this in the color 
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of the tail, suggesting the possibility of its being a hybrid. The type speci- 
men I shot near Mountain View, Santa Clara Valley, California, November, 



II. Coo peri. 


1855, and have been about there at various seasons since, without seein <T 

7 o 

others. It is possible that this may be a species common in ^Mexico or 
South America. 


Buteo Harlani, Vudubox. 


HARLAN’S HAWK. 

Falco (Buico) Harlani , Aupfbov, Orn. Whig. T 441 ; pi. 80; oet. oil. T. 1830; pi. 8. — 
Nuttall, Man. I. 104. — BnU-o JJarlani ( Bonapautk), L vwkence, Ann. X. V. L}'C. 
ofN, II., V. 220. — Ca^six, P. K. Hep. Birds, 24. 


Sp. Char. Brownish or chocolate, nearly black, with a purplish lustre above. Fore- 
head white, and feathers of head and occiput white at base. Quills with transverse lighter 
00 
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bands, and a portion of their inner webs asliy-wliite, this color prevailing on their under 
surface. Tail mottled with brownish-black, ashy, and white, a wide subrerminal band 
nearly black, with tinges of bright rufous ; tip paler, under surface like that of wings. 

Young . Above light brown, dull fulvous and white ; tips of feathers generally with a 
large ovoid brown spot, bordered with fulvous, and white at base; rump with transverse 
bands of brown and reddish-fulvous ; quills dark brown, their under surface white ; under 
wing eoverts white, spotted with brown and rufous ; tail light ashy, tinged with reddish, 
and with six or seven imperfect narrow browiiLli-blaek bands, all edged with dark red- 
dish-fulvous ; the tip white. Beneath white, with ovate and sagittate large spots on the 
front of neck, sides, and abdomen; tibia? and under tail coverts with nearly regular bands 
of brown and pale reddish; under surface of tail ashy. 

Length, about 21.00; wing, 16.00; tail, 0.50; tarsus, 3.00. Bill dark bluish; legs green- 
ish-yellow. (Cassia.) 

Ilab . Mexico north to Louisiana (Audubon) ; Xew Mexico (l)r. llenry) ; California 
(Lawrence). 

This is another form referred to B. horadis by Dr. Bryant, as a variety, 
but it is scarcely well enough known for us to decide on this point. The 
best marked specimens, above described, are very different. I shot a young 
specimen at Fort Mojave, agreeing very well with that above described, 
which, however, Dr. Bryant considers not the young of B. Harlani , of 
Audubon. 

§2. Length generally under twenty inches, less robust; tarsi and bill weaker; first 
quill longer than eighth; tail never red. (“/>. Su.'ain*onii ct cars.** Bryant.) 


Buteo insignatus, Cassix. 

THE BROWN HAWK. 

Buteo insignatus, Cassix, Birds of Cal. and Tex. 1854, 102, 198; pi. 31. In. P. R. Rep. 

Birds, IX. 23. — Heermanx, X. vi. 32. 

Sr. Char. Entire plumage above and below brown, each feather with a darker central 
line. Quills above brown, with a purpli>li lustre, their under surface pale ashy, with 
white shafts and irregular white bars. Tail above dark brown, with an ashy tinge, and 
about ten darker bands; beneath nearly white, with brown bands, the widest subterminnl : 
tip paler or nearly white. Under wing and tail coverts white, striped with reddish- 
brown ; edges of wings at shoulder nearly pure white ; tibia 1 rufous, irregularly barred with 
brown ; throat, ami a few feathers of forehead, white, each feather having a dark brown 
line. 

Younger , with upper plumage darker, and the under parts dark rufous chestnut ; darker 
on breast, quite uniform on ilanks and abdomen ; throat, forehead, under wing and tail 
coverts white. 

Young , beneath reddish-white ; each feather with a large terminal oblong brown spot ; 
abdomen and tibia? with numerous brown bars. Above with nuchal feathers white at 
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base, edged witli reddish ; scapulars and greater wing coverts with large, partly concealed, 
rufous spots. Under wing coverts pale reddish-white, with large brown spots ; under tail 
coverts pale reddish, with a few brown stripes. 

Length, 17.00 to 19.75; extent, 50.00 ; wing, 14,50 to 15.75; tail, 7.50 to 9.00. Iris 
brown ; bill horn-eolor and bluish ; feet yellow. 

I lab. Western North America. Canada. 

I found this species pretty common near San I )iego, in March, 1SG2, 
when they were apparently migrating northward. Two which I shot agreed 
closely with Cassius description, and were very nearly alike. In habits 
they resembled very much the larger species. 

1 afterwards saw a large number of hawks flying over in a scattered flock 
towards the north. Among them were variously colored specimens which 1 
saw only at a distance, as they did not come near enough to he shot. 

Bryant considers this merely a variety of B. Swainsonii, next described; 
but as none of that style of coloration have been found on the Pacific slope, 
1 think it as well to consider this for the present as distinct. Buko Bairdii , 
of Hoy, is, however, the young bird of B. Bicuinsonii. 

The whole subject of the American buzzard hawks, however, requires a 
careful revision, and it is very probable that naturalists will ultimately con- 
clude to accept a much smaller number of species than they do at the 
present time. 



B. Swainsonii. Adult. 
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Buteo Swainsonii, Box a parte. 

SWAINSON’S HAWK. 

Buteo vulgaris , Rich. and Swainson, Fauna Bor. Aracr. Birds, 47. (Not B. vulgaris of 
Europe ) 

Butio Sit'aiusottii, Bonaparte, Comp. List, 1838, 3. (Not of Bonaparte, Consp. Av. 19, nor 
of Cassin, Birds of Cal. and Texas 1* 98, which is B. wontimns, Nuttall, according to 
Cassin.) — Cassin, P. R. Kep. Birds, IX. 19. — Bairii, P. It. Rep. X. iii. 11 ; pi. xii. 
and xiii. — Dresser, I Bis, 1865, .324. — -Corns, Pr. Phil. Ac. 1866, 43. 

Buteo Buinlii, Hoi , Pr. A. N. Sc. Phil. — Cassin, Birds N. Amer. 1S58, 21. (Young.) 

Si*. Char. Above rufous or dark brown, the feathers edged with rufous ; tail brown, 
tinged with ashy and barred with ten or twelve* narrow bands of blackish, the subterminnl 
widest ; tip white, sometimes more ashy and with few liars. Throat white with longi- 
tudinal brown lines, sometimes yellowish, the lines faint ; neck in front and breast, ashy- 
brown, nearly as in tail ; some of the feathers edged with reddish ; sometimes nearly 



B. Sicahisonii. Young. 


hlaek ; other under parts white witli transverse irregular bars of rufous on tibiiu and flanks, 
and darker bars on abdomen ; sometimes sagittate spots, or nearly pure white, unspotted *. 
under wing coverts white, or with a few spots of brown. Quills brownish-black, with 
wide cinereous bauds on their inner webs, becoming nearly pure white towards bases; the 
shafts of quills and tail, white beneath. Length, 19 50 to 22.50; extent, 46.50 to 51.50; 
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wing, 15.50 to 10.50 ; tail, 8.00 to 8.50; tarsus, 2.50. Kill dark slate-color; tarsi, toes, and 
cere, yellow. (Cassin.) 

Ilab. Rocky Mountains and British America to Lower Missouri. California ? 

Average size equal to those of the previously described division. 

Should this prove the same as B . insiynatus , the name Sicuinsonii will 
have precedence. Dr. Bryant thinks that the adult B. Hnrlani of Audubon 
may he also the same, but Professor Baird informs me by letter, that Mr. 
lvennicott has obtained what he considers a black form of B. Strainsonii in 
British America, from which I suppose that lie does not consider B. Hnrlani 
(Audubon) the same. There are also two or three Mexican black hawks 
described, which may be the adult plumage of some of those described by 
Cassin ; as, for instance, Professor Baird thinks B. fuliyinosus , Sclater, the 
adult of B. oxyptcru.% Cassin, neither of which has yet been found in Califor- 
nia.* Many specimens and notes on these dillicult birds will be required 
to determine whether the black ones are distinct or merely the perfect plu- 
mage of others which may themselves he merely different stages of plumage, 
of a few true species whose limits are undetermined. At any rate, the 
various stages can as well be described under six names as under two. 


Buteo elegans, Cassin. 

THE ELEGANT HAWK. 

Buteo elegans , Cassin, Pr. A. X. Sc. Phil. VII. 1855, 281. In. I\ K. Rep. Birds, IX. 28.— 
Newberry , VI. iv. 75. — Iyenxerly, X. iv. 19. — IIeermaxx, X. vi. 32 ; pi. ii. iii. — 
Dresser, Ibis, 1805,325. — Coues, Pr. Pliil. Ac. I860, 45. — Cooper, Xll. iii. Zook 
of W. T. 147. 

Sr. Char. Above dark brown, feathers of head and back edged with rufous ; upper 
tail coverts narrowly tipped with white. Shoulders dark rufous, each feather with a nar- 
row central line of dark brown; upper wing coverts dark brown, their inner webs edged 
with rufous, with transverse stripes and partly concealed circular spots and tips of white. 
Primary and secondary <piills brownish-black, with numerous irregular bands of white, 
running obliquely on their inner webs, all the quills tipped with white, 'fail brownish- 
black, white at base, with four white bauds and a white tip. Throat brownish-black, with 
a few white feathers; breast dark rufous, unspotted, and other under parts of the same 
color, with numerous, nearly regular, transverse bars of reddish-white. Under wing 
coverts dark rufous, transversely barred with reddisli-white. Dark lines on shafts of 
breast -feathers. 

Young. Above dull brown, many feathers edged with reddish-white or rufous, especially 
on the back and wing coverts. Quills brownish-black, their inner webs barred with white. 
Tail brown, tinged ashy, with ten or twelve narrow darker bars, and tipped with white. 


* Figured by Baird, Birds of N. Amcr. 1800 ; pi. xv. 
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Throat dark brown, with narrow white stripes. 1 T nder parts yellowish-white, each feather 
with wide irregular continent bands of dark brown, and at the end a brown sagittate spot 
(more elongated in young males), less numerous on abdomen and under tail coverts. 



B. elegnns. 


Tibial feathers and under wing coverts pale rufous (dark in males), under tail coverts 
tinged with tin 1 same. 

Length, 18.50 to 10.50 ; extent, 40 00 to 41.00; wings, 12.00 to 13.00 ; tail, 8.00 to 9.00. 
Iris brown ; bill horn-blue ; cere and feet yellow. 

Hah. Western Xorth America. (Xot in Oregon?) 

This is the Pacific Coast representative of the red-shouldered hawk (7>. 
linentvs) of the Atlantic States, and resembles that species closely in habits 
as well as in plumage. The principal difference appears to he in the young. 
I have found it common in the southern part of the State, especially near 
San Diego, but did not see any in the Colorado Valley, though Dr. Kennerly 
obtained one in Xew Mexico. On my approach they would always fly off 
from their usual perch, circling up high into the air, and uttering short, shrill 
screams in rapid succession, like the Eastern bird. From finding the same 
pair constantly at one place during my visit to Judge Witherby’s ranch in 
March, I supposed that they were about building there; but I did not suc- 
ceed in finding their nest. 
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Buteo zonocercus, Sclater. 

THE BAND-TAILED BLACK HAWK. 

Buteo zonocercus , Sclater, Proc. Zool. Soc. Loud. 1859, 263 ; pi. 59. — Cocks, Pr. A. N. Sc. 
1866, 46. — Elliot, Illus. B. N. A. II. pi. 33. 

Sr. Char. Male, Of the size of B. Insignatns , Cassin, moderately robust ; bill small; 
lobe of upper mandible slight; wings aud tail long; feet rather weak ; tarsus leathered in 
front more than one third of its length, and with eleven transverse scales; naked behind ; 
claws moderate, curved, the hind claw forming nearly a semicircle. 

Color, Almost entirely black, slightly tinged with brown, the head and neck somewhat 



B. zonocercus . 


ashy; feathers not lustrous. A narrow white hand across base of upper mandible ; feathers 
of head and neck white at base, and mixed with white down over rest of the body. Quills 
brownish, inner side mottled with ashy, but not banded; under wing coverts black. Tail 
black above, tipped with asliy-wliite, and with two ashy bands, half an inch wide, at 
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two inches from the tip, the other a quarter of an inch wide at four and a half inches from 
tip. Also a rudimentary band of light spots on the two outer feathers two inches higher. 
All these are pure white on the inner webs, and beneath. Length, 20.25 ; extent, 50.50; 
wing, 16.25; tail, 10.00; tarsus, 2.50. Iris reddislx-brown; bill black, whitish at base; 
cere and feet yellow. 

IJaO . Southern California and Mexico. 

Differs from B. Harlan i of Cassia in smaller size, generally weaker form, 
darker colors, longer wings and tail, and shorter tarsus, with fewer scales. 
Still, it may not differ so much from the male, Cassia’s specimens being 
probably all females. It belongs to the smaller type, of which some have 
been taken for B. Ha riant, Audubon, though his plates represent a larger 
and browner bird, with various other differences of color, which may indicate 
immaturity, the tail having several narrow black bars and no white ones. 
II is type specimen is also said to belong to the large forms, though lie gives 
the length as only twenty-one inches. 

I shot the specimen above described, the first found within the United 
States, on the 23d of February, 1862, thirty miles north of San Diego, and 
live from the coast. It was associating with many of B. insiynatus and 
other hawks wintering there, and was rather sluggish and tame as long as I 
observed it. I saw no more black hawks in that region. 


Buteo oxypterus, Cassin. 

THE SHAEP-WINGED HAWK. 

Buteo or qpt crus, Cassin, Pr. Phil. Ac. VII. 1855, 282. In. Baird, Birds N. Amer. 1858, pi. 
xv. f. 1. 

Buteo fnfiqinosus, Sclater, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lund. 1858, 356. In. Trans. I\ . 18G9, 267 ; 
pi. lxii. 


►Sp. Char. About the size of Buteo Pcnnsylvanicus, Wilson. Bill rather long and 
compressed, edge of upper mandible slightly waved in its outline, but scarcely lobed ; wing 
long, pointed, third quill longest ; tail moderate or rather short; legs rather long; tarsus 
feathered in front for about one third of its length, naked behind, naked portion in front 
having about fourteen narrow, transverse scales ; claws large, strong, fully curved. 

Young bird. Sex unknown. Entire plumage above dark brown, nearly black on the 
hack. Feathers of the head white at base, and edged laterally with the same ; upper 
plumage with partially concealed spots and transverse hands of white. Quills nearly 
black, with the inner webs dark cinereous, barred with brown ; tail above ashy-brown, 
white at base, and having about ten transverse hands of dark -brown, outer feathers ashy- 
white on their inner webs ; tail beneath silky, asliy-wliite, with a bronzed yellowish olive 
lustre. 

Behind and under the eye a stripe of rufous brown Under parts pale yellowish-white ; 
throat with lines and narrow stripes of brownish-black, and on other under parts every 
feather with a large lanceolate, cordate, or circular spot of dark brown, some feathers on 
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tlic flanks and sides having also some irregular bands of the same color. Nearly all the 
feathers on the under parts with lines of dark brown on their shafts. Quills, with their 
inner webs on the under surface, grayish or dark ashy, and near the shafts with a bronzed 
olive lustre ; shafts white (on the under surface). Inferior coverts of the wing white, with 
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sagittate spots of dark brown. Tibial feathers yellowish-white, tinged with rufous, and 
having irregular transverse bars of dark brown. 

Total length (sex unknown) about 16.00; wing, 13.50; tail, 7.00. 

llab. Fort Fillmore, New Mexico. 

A single specimen of this species, considered by Mr. Cassin to be different 
from all described North American raptures, was obtained at Fort Fill- 
more New Mexico. Subsequently Dr. Selater, under the name of lUttco fidi- 
ginosus, described a bird of the same species from Mexico which was entirely 
brownish-1 Jack, and which Mr. Cassin considers to be the adult. Additional 
specimens and observations will be necessary before the question of rela- 
tionship can be positively decided, (1 laird.) 


Genus ARCHIBUTEO, Brehsi. 

Archibutco, Brkiim, Isis, 1828, 1269. 

Gen. CnAR. Tarsi densely feathered to the toes, but more or less naked and scaly be- 
hind. Wings long and wide; toes short, elaws moderate; tail rather short and wide. 
Form robust and heavy, generally larger than in Buteo. 

61 
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Archibuteo ferrugineus, Lichtenstein. 

THE RUSTY SQUIRREL-HAWK. 

Buteo ferruginous, Lichtenstein, Trims. Acad. Purlin, 428. — Lugogus ferrugineus, Frazer, 
Pr. Zool. Soe. 1S44, .36. — Archibuteo ferrugineus, Gray, Gen. Birds, 2d eel. 3 ; ]d 6. 
(Named A. regalis in plate.) — Cassin, P. R. Rep. Birds, IX. .34. In. Birds of Cal. 
and Texas, 1. 159 ; pi. 26. — Heermanx, P. 1\. Rep. X. vi. 32. — Cooper and Suck- 
ley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 149. — Copes, Pr. A. X. ISe. 1S6G, 46. 

Buteo Catifornicus, Gray sox, Hutchings's California Magazine, March, 1S57. 

Sr. Char. Above light rufous and dark brown, palest on rum]) and wing eovorts ; 
quills ashy-brown, the greater part of their inner webs white ; tail above reddish-white, 
mottled with ashy-brown ; beneath pale yellowish-white. Under parts of body white, 
with narrow longitudinal lines and lanceolate spots of reddish-brown on the breast, and 
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with narrow irregular transverse lines of brown and black on the abdomen ; flanks and 
axillary feathers bright ferruginous ; tibial and tarsal feathers the same, with narrow 
transverse black stripes. 

Young. Umber-brown above, slightly mixed with fulvous; upper tail coverts white, 
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spoil,., 1 with brown ; under parts pure white, with a few streaks of brown on the breast ; 
and sagittate brown spots on sides and abdomen, larger and more numerous on the Hanks; 
tihuc white ; tarsi dark brown, mixed with white ; under wing coverts and edges of wings 
white. 

Length, 21.00 to 25.00 ; extent, 52.00 to 56.00 ; wing, 1 7.00 to 1 7.75 ; tail, 8.00 to 9.00. 
Iris brown ; bill black and horn ; cere and feet yellow. 

I lab. Western Xortli America, Mexico. 

This large and powerful laird abounds in spring and fall in the south- 
western parts of California, migrating in summer through the interior 
plains at least as far north as the Dalles of the Columbia and the Platte 
Rivers. 1 found it common in December at Martinez, and few probably mi- 
grate beyond this State. It is usually seen slowly sailing over the plains, 
sometimes in circles, occasionally pouncing down obliquely on its prey, 
which consists chiefly of the large ground-squirrels. It usually alights 
on the ground, but often on trees also. I have not discovered its nest 
and eggs, but Dr. Ileermann thus describes it as found by him on the 
Cosumnes iiiver, in 1851 : "While climbing a tree to examine some mag- 
pies’ nests, the hawk in flying from her own betrayed her retreat. It was 
placed in the centre of a bunch of mistletoe springing from the forks of the 
oak, and was composed of coarse twigs, lined with grasses and moss ; the 
eggs, two in number, being white, marked with faint brown dashes. 

This hawk appears to attack poultry but rarely, limiting its prey to the 
wild animals, and should therefore be considered rather as a liiend than an 
enemy to the farmer. This may be said, indeed, of all the birds of this sub- 
family, which may be seen in large numbers in the thinly settled districts 
watching from the tree-tops, but rarely approaching the iann-yard. 


Archibuteo lagopus, Gmelix. 

THE ROUGH-LEGGED HAWK. 

Fako lay opus, Gmelix, Syst. Xat. T. 178$, 260. — Wilson, Am. On. TV. 59; pi. 33 
(young). — Butio lagopus , Arnunox, Birds Amer. pi. 1 GG and 422. — Xuttall, Man. 1. 
<J9, — Archibuteo lagopus , Okay, Gen. Birds, 2d ed. 3. — Passix, 1*. B. hep. Birds, IX. 

30 . ICexn eiii.y X. iv. 19. — Cooper ami Suns ley, XII. iii. Zuol. of W . T. 14S. — 

Coees, I*r. A. X. 8c. 1 SGG, 4S. 

Sp. Char. Head above yellowish-white, with reddish-brown stripes; back, scapulars, 
and shorter quills, pule asliv, with partly concealed transverse bands of white ami dark 
brown, the latter frequently prevailing mi baek ; rump dark umber-brown ; primaries 
edged with ashy, a large space on their inner webs at base white. Under parts white, 
throat with dark brown stripes, breast with larger sputs and concealed reddish-brown 
stripes; abdomen with numerous narrow bars of brownish-black, most conspicuous on 
flanks, and tinged with ashy; tibim and tarsi barred transversely with white and dark 
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brown, tinged with reddish ; under tail coverts white ; upper tail coverts white at base, 
tipped with brownish-black ; tail white at base, with a wide subtenninal band of black, 
and about two other black bands alternating with light cinereous. Under wing coverts 
white, with brownish-black spots, and a long patch of ashy-brown on the longer ones. 

Young, Light umber-brown above, much edged with yellowish and reddish-white. A 
wide band on abdomen brownish-black, other under parts yellowish-white, with a few 
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lines and spots of brownisli-black. Quills ashy-brown, a large portion of their inner webs 
white at base, with a subtenninal band of light umber-brown, tij » white ; tibia? and tarsi 
pale reddish-yellow, with stripes and spots of dark -brown. 

Length, 19.00 to 23 . 00 ; extent, 50.00 to 53 . 00 ; wing, 15.00 to 17 . 00 ; tail, 8.00 to 9.00 
Iris pale brown ; bill slate-color; cere and feet yellow. 

Ilab. Northern America and Europe. 

This species is only a winter visitor in California, as far as known, and J 
have not seen them south of Santa Clara Valley, though I think some may 
breed in the high mountains, as they are seen at the Columbia Liver in July. 
In habits they are in winter somewhat gregarious and rather stupid, sitting 
like owls on the tops of low trees, and allowing a near approach. East of 
the mountains they go south to Mexico. They breed in great numbers in 
the northern part of the American continent, especially north of Great Slave 
Lake. The nest is built on a tree, of sticks and twigs, lined with leaves and 
grass, and usually contains three, sometimes four eggs, thickly blotched with 
brownish, though sometimes nearly white. 
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Archibuteo Sancti- J ohannis, Gmelin. 

ST. JOHN’S BLACK HAWK. 

Falco Sancti- J ohannis, Gmelix, Syst. Nat. I. 1788,273. — Archibuteo Snncti-Johannis, Gray, 
Gen. Birds, Vol. I. — Cassis, P. 11. llep. Birds, IX. 33. — Blakiston, Ibis, III. 
318 (eggs). 

Falco niger, Wilson, Am. Orn. VI. 1812, 82; pi. 53, f. 1, 2. 

Duteo lagopus, Auduhox, Birds Amer. pi. 422, and ICG (young?). — Ncttall, Man. 1.90 
(in part), and of some other authors, who consider it the adult plumage of that species. 

Si\ CliAR. Entire plumage glossy black, often with a brown tinge; forehead, throat, 
and large partly concealed spot on occiput, white. Tail with one transverse band of 
white, and irregular markings of the same towards the base. Quills with their inner webs 
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white, conspicuous from below. Head sometimes more or less striped with yellowish- 
white and reddish-yellow, and tail sometimes with several transverse bands of white more 
or less irregular. 

Young , like that of A. lagopus , but larger, and with more numerous dark spots on the 
under parts. 

Length, 20.00 to 24.00 ; wing, 1G. 00 to 17.50; tail, 8.00 to 9.00. Bill blackish; iris, 
cere, and feet, yellow. 

Hab. Northern America; south in winter. 
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There is good reason to believe that this is only a more perfect plumage, 
or variety of A. Ictgopus , but it is rare, and I have seen only one, obtained 
by Mr. Lorquin at San Francisco. 

Genus ASTURINA, Vieillot. 

Asturina , Vieillot, Analyse, 181G, 24. (Type, Falco nitidus, Lath.) 

Gen. Ciiak. Smaller than in the preceding two genera. General form compact, and 
adapted to greater activity of habits and swifter flight. Bill rather thick, strong ; cere 
large, extending somewhat into the feathers of the forehead; wings moderate, third and 
fourth quills longest; tail rather long; legs rather long; claws strong, fully curved. This 
genus contains a few species, all of which are South American. 


Asturina nitida, Latham. 

THE GRAY HAWK. 

Falco nitidus, Latham, Ind. Orn. I. 41. — Asturina nitida, Bonaparte, Consp. Av. 1850, 30 
— Cassin, Baird, Birds N. Amer. 1858, 35 ; pi. G4. 

Asturina cinerco, Vieillot, Analyse, 1816, G8. — Owen, Ibis, 1SG1, 60 (egg). 

Astur striolatus, Cuvier, Reg. An. I, 332. 

Asturina phirfiata, Sciilegel, Rev. Mus. Pays-Bas, 1862. 

Figures. Tcmm. PI. Col. 87, 294 ; Vieillot, Gal. I. pi. 20. 

Sr. Ciiah. Adult. Upper parts light cinereous; darker, and sometimes nearly 
black on the rump; upper tail coverts white; quills asliy-brown, with obscure dark bands, 
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and widely edged with white on their inner webs ; tail brownish-black, with about three 
transverse bauds of white. Under parts with numerous narrow transverse bands of cinere- 
ous and white, the former predominating and darker on the breast ; under tail coverts 
white ; cere and legs yellow. 

Young. Entire upper parts umber-brown ; darker on the rump, and much mixed with 
white on the head ; upper tail coverts white ; tail light brown, with about eight bands of 
brownish-black. Under parts white, with longitudinal stripes of umber-brown ; under 
wing and tail coverts white ; cere and legs yellow. 

Total length, female ; about 18.00; wing, 10.00; tail, 7.50. Male smaller. 

I lab. Northern Mexico and South America. 

This handsome hawk was found in the state of New Leon, one of the 
most northern provinces of Mexico, by Lieutenant 1). X. Couch, United 
States Army, and very probably extends its range northward into the terri- 
tory of the United States. In fact, a specimen is said to have been taken 
in Arizona by Lieutenant Whipple’s party. Not much is known of its 
habits, except that the nest is made in the top of a lofty tree, and that the 
eggs are greenish-white, like those of Astur. 

If Sehlegel be correct in distinguishing two allied species, the bird here 
referred to will be known as A. plagicUa. (Laird.) 


Sub-Family MILVTNJS, The Kites. 

Ciiar. Size usually . moderate or small. General form rather slender 
and not strong ; wings and tail long ; bill short, weak, hooked and acute ; 
tarsi and toes slender and weak. 
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Of this genus but lew species are known, mainly confined to tlie 
warmer regions of the Old World and the New, including Australia. All 
have the same general appearance as to color and size, and might in- 
deed not improperly be considered local or geographical varieties of one 
species. 


Genus ELANUS, Savigny. 

El anus, Savigny, Ilist. Nat. d’Evgptc, 1. 1809, 97. 

Gen. Char. Wings long, pointed ; tail moderate, emarginated ; tarsi short. Rill 
moderately strong, eompressed, and rounded above ; mouth elei't behind the eyes; lobe of 
upper mandible obtuse; ecru villous; nostrils oval. Tarsi short, thick, reticulated, feath- 
ered half-way down in front ; toes distinct ; claws large and acute, the outer very small. 


Elanus leucurus, Vieillot. 

THE BLACK-SHOULDERED HAWK. 

Milvus leucurus, Vieillot, Nouv. Diet. XX. 1818, 563. — Elanus leucurus, Bonaparte, 
Comp. List, 4.— Cassin, P. R. Rep Birds, IX. 37. — IIeeiuiann, X. vi. 33. — Coop- 
er and Spckley, XII. iii. Zool. of \V. T. 149. 
falco dispar, Temji. Planches col. I. liv. 1S24, 54. — Audubon, Orn. Biog. IV. 367 ; pi. 
352: oct. ed. pi. 16. — Bonaparte, Am. < >rn. II. 18; pi. 11, f. 1. — Elanus dispar, 
Nuttall, Man. I. 95. — Audubon, oct. ed. 70; pi. 16. 

Sp. Char. Head, tail, and entire under parts, white. Upper parts fine bluish-cinere- 
ous ; lesser wing coverts glossy black, forming a large oblong patch on the shoulder ; lower 
wing coverts white, with a smaller black patch. Middle tail feathers light ashy like the 
back. Length, 15.00 to 17.00; extent, 39.00 to 41.00; wing, 11.00 to 12.00; tail, 7.00 to 
7.50. Iris orange red ; bill black ; feet orange. 

J [ab. Southern Atlantic States; California; South America. 

This beautiful and harmless species is quite abundant in the middle 
districts of California, remaining in large numbers during winter among 
the extensive tide marshes of the Sacramento and other valleys. (Ileer- 
mann.) 1 did not see one during winter at Fort Mojave, nor do they 
seem to have been collected by any one in t lie dry interior, or the southern 
part of California. 1 have seen them as far north as Baulines Bay, and near 
Monterey, but always about streams or marshes. Their food consists 
entirely of mice, gophers, small birds, snakes, etc., and they rarely, if ever, 
attack poultry. Of their nest and eggs no observations have yet been 
recorded in this State ; but, according to Audubon, they build on the Santee 
River, South Carolina, in March. 
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Genus CIRCUS, Lacepede. 

CircuSy Lacepede, Mem. de I’lnst. laris, III. exi. 1803, 506. 

Gen. Ciiar. Face partly eneircled by a ruff of short projecting feathers, as in the 
owls. Head rather large; bill short, compressed, curved, from the base; nostrils large; 



wings long, pointed; tail long; tarsi long and slender; toes moderate; claws rather 
weak. 

Circus Hudsonius, Linnaeus. 

THE MARSH HAWK. 

Falco fTudsonius, LlN’N.EUS, Svst. Xat. I. 1766, 128. — Circus Hudson l tis, Vieillot, Ojg. 
Am. Sept. pi. 0. — Cassin, P. P. IJep. Birds, IX. 38.— Newberry P. P. Pep. VI. iv. 
71. — Baird, X. iii. 12 — Kenneuly, X. iv. 10. — IIeermaxn, X. vi. 33. — Cooper 
and Suckley, XII. iii. Zook of W. T. 150. — Cooes, Pr. A. X. Sc. 1866, 401. (Ari- 
zona ) 

Falco idiginosiis, Gmelin, Syst. Xat. I. 1788, 278. — Wir.^ox, Am. Orn. VI. 67, pi. 51, f. 2. 

— Bonaparte, Am. Orn. II. pi. 11, f. 1. (Adult male.) 

Falco cyancus, Arornoj*, Orn Biog. IV. 396; pi. 356: oct. ed. 1. pi. 26. — Xuttall, Man. 
I. 1 13 (but not the same as C. cyaneus y of Europe). 

Sp. Ciiar. Adult. Entire upper parts, head and breast, pale bluish-cinereous, on the 
back of head mixed with dark fulvous ; upper tail coverts white. Beneath white, with 
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small cordate or hastate spots of light ferruginous ; quills brownish-black, their outer webs 
tinged with ashy, and a large portion of their inner webs white ; tail light cinereous, nearly 
white on the inner webs of the feathers, and with olwnre transverse bands of brown; its 
under surface silky-white ; under wing coverts white. 
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Younger. Entire upper parts dull umber-brown, many feathers edged with dull rulous, 
especially on the neck; beneath dull reddish-white, with longitudinal brown stripes, most 
numerous on front of throat and neck ; tibia; tinged with reddish : upper tail coverts 
white. 

Young. Entire upper parts dull umber-brown, except white tail coverts. Leneath 
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rufous, with stripes of brown on breast and sides ; tail reddish-brown, with about three 
wide bands of dark fulvous, paler on the. inner webs. 

Length, 16.00 to 21.00 ; extent, 37.00 to 45.00 ; wing, 13.50 to 15.50 ; tail, 9.00 to 10.00. 
Bill slate-blue ; iris, cere, and feet, yellow. 

Ilab, All of North America. South to Costa Rica. 

One of the most abundant hawks throughout the 1111 wooded country, and 
about every marsh, even in t lie dense forest. The brown plumaged speci- 
mens are much more numerous everywhere, and it appears as if only very 
old specimens attained the blue plumage, as these become very scarce in the 
older settled districts, where few are allowed to live many years. I have 
obtained both male and female in this plumage, but have also seen a pair, 
which had a nest near San Diego, one of which was of each color, showing 
that they breed in the brown as well as the blue plumage. The nest was 
1 milt on tlie ground, on the slope of a grassy hill, neatly constructed, chieily 
of grass, and contained four white eggs, laid about April 1 0 th. The old 
birds Hew around, making a sort of cackling noise, but did not dare to attack 
me. Sometimes, however, these birds show considerable boldness, seiziug 
wounded birds almost from the sportsman's grasp, and occasionally catching 
young poultry. Their chief prey consists, however, of small birds, mice, 
snakes, and even grasshoppers, and they are often pursued and driven away 
by birds as small as the blackbirds, when too near their nest. 

Sometimes they are seen in large numbers in fall, as if migrating from the 
north, but I have not observed them more abundant in the southern part of 
California in winter. They probably do not remain in t lie hot interior 
valleys in summer as they are then found about prairies at the summits of 
the mountains. 


Sub-Family POLYBOPJXVE, Tiie Vulture Eagles. 

Char. Size large; form combining the character of the vultures and 
eagles. Bill strong, rather short, and much hooked; legs rather elongated, 
and toes and claws rather weak. Head covered with feathers, or naked 
near the eyes. 


Genus FOLYBORUS, Vieillot. 

Pofyborus , Vieillot, Analyse, 1816, 22. 

Guy. Char. About the size of Pandion : bill rather long, compressed ; cere large; 
wings long, pointed ; tail moderate or rather long: tarsi long, rather slender; claws long, 
rather weak, and but slightly curved ; space in front of and below the eye naked. 

But two other species are known, inhabiting South America. 
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Folyborus Audubonii, Cassin. 
THE CAKACARA EAGLE. 


“ Pohjhorus BrasiUensis , Swaixsox,” Audciiox, Birds, oct. cd. I. 21 ; pi. 4. — Xuttall, Man. 

1 52. 

Poigbonts vulgaris , Vieillot, Xouv. Diet. V. 181G, 357. — Audueox, Biids Amcr. pi. 1 G1 . 

Pulyborns t/mrus, Cassix, 1*. R. Rep. Birds, IX. 45. — Heermann, X. vi. £0. 

Polgborus Audubonii', Cassin, Pr. A. X. Sc. 1S65, 2. — Coles, Pr. A. X. Sc. 18GG, 49. 

Sr. Ciiaij. Adult, Head and body above, and a wide belt on the abdomen and tibiae, 
brownish-black ; neck, breast, upper and under tail coverts, yellowish-white ; the breast 
with narrow transverse bands of black. Tail white at base, with numerous black bands, 
and widely tipped with black ; primaries banded with white. 

Younger. Head and body above dull brown, darker on the head, and many feathers 
having paler edgings; under parts dark brown, with dull yellowish white stripes; throat 
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dull white; tail for the greater part, and its coverts above and below, white, with numer- 
ous ashy-brown bars, tipped with brownish-black. 

Bill pale bluish, edged with yellow ; space before eye, checks, and cere, bright red ; feet 
yellow ; iris dark brown. 

Length, 23.00 to 25 00 ; extent, 48.00 ; wing, 15.50 to 17.00; tail, 9.00 or 10.00. 

Halt. Central America, north to Florida, Texas, Xew Mexico, Colorado A alley, Cali- 
fornia. 

According to l>r. Heermann, as quoted aliove, this bird visits Fort Yuma 
in company with the vultures, which it resembles in habits, being scarcely 
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worthy ol' the name of eagle, though resembling it inform, lie also says 
that he found its nest in an oak-tree on the Medina River, Texas, and that 
it is abundant there. As he does not mention the Cravin'#, which much 
resembles this, and obtained no specimen, it is possible that some of his 
observations may properly belong to that species. It is, however, rpiite 
probable that they sometimes reach the Colorado Valiev, though 1 saw 
none there myself. Mr. Cass in has lately separated the North and Cen- 
tral American race of this species from the South American, as J\ J vdit- 
bon //. 

Audubon found their nests in Florida on tall trees, and also on bushes, 
composed of sticks, tlat, lined with roots, grass, and moss, the eggs two (color 
not given). 

lie also states that they catch ducks when wounded, and, unlike the 
vultures, carry their prey in their talons. 


Gexus CRAXIREX, Gould. 

Craxirex, Gori.n, Vuy. Beagle, Birds, 1841, 22. 

Gicx. Char. About tin* size of tin* larger bufeos; legs long; tarsi and toes strong. 
Bill rather long, abruptly curved at the tip; edges of tipper mandible festooned ; wings 
and tail long. Tarsi with wide transverse scales in front ; claws moderate. 

One or two species only are known. 


Craxirex Harrisii, Audubon. 

HARRIS’S BUZZARD, 

Bntcn Harrisii, Arnunox, Orn. Biog. V. SO ; pi. 392 : oct. ed. T. pi. fi. — Xi ttall, Man. T. 
111. — Cmxirrx Harrisii, Cassin, IV. A. N. 8r. 1865, 2. — Corns, IV. A. N. 8c. 18GG, 
49. (Arizona.) 

Cmxirrx unirinctHS , Cassin, I\ Ue]). Birds, IX. 46. — TCf.xnerly, X. iv. 20. 

Sc. Chau. Adult. Shoulders, wing coverts and tibia?, reddish-chestnut; upper and 
under tail coverts white; tail white at base and tip, between which is a very wide baud of 
brownish-black, with a violet tinge*. Body above and below dark brown, sometimes nearly 
black on the under parts. 

Younger. Tapper parts dull umber-brown, much mixed with fulvous; shoulders ehestnut- 
red, spotted with dark brown; entire under parts yellowish-white, with large oblong and 
circular spots of brown ; upper and under tail coverts white; tail brown, with many bands 
of a deeper shade ; the inner webs yellowish and reddish-white ; base and tip of tail yel- 
lowish-white. 
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C. Hamsit. 


Length, 20.00 to 24.00; wing, 13.00 to 15.00; tail, 0.00 to 10.00, Bill light blue, darker 
at the tip ; cere and feet yellow. 

Hah. Tropical America to Southern United States, New Mexico, Colorado Valley, 
California. 

Dr. Kennerly, while with Lieutenant Whipple’s Pacific Bailroad Expedi- 
tion, obtained one of these birds from the Indians, in Colorado Valley, near 
Fort Mojave, February 27, 1854. It may have been kept by the Indians as 
a pet, caught in summer, or raised from the nest, as I did not see any of the 
species during my five months’ residence at the Fort in 1SG0- 01. It is said 
to be found in large numbers in Texas, and described by Colonel McCall as 
“ habitually frequenting the ground in the vicinity of water. It is slow and 
heavy in flight, and a dull, sluggish bird in all its habits, partaking in these 
respects of the general characters of the vultures.” 

Mr. Cassin considers the North and Central American specimens of this 
bird as distinct from the South American, and retains Audubon’s name of 
JIarrisii for the former. 


Family VULTUETP/E, The Vultures. 


Ciiar. Bill contracted or indented on the anterior border of the cere, 
the culmen ascending again anteriorly; somewhat bow-shaped. Eyes pro- 
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jecting even with sides of head. Head sparsely covered with downy feath- 
ers only, or partially naked. Claws weak, rather slender, and hut moder- 
ately curved ; tarsi and bases of the toes reticulated. 

These birds feed wholly on carrion, and are cowardly and gregarious. 
They are numerous in hot climates, both in species and individuals. Some 
kinds kill small animals. 


Genus CATHARTES, Huger. 


Cathartes , Illiger, Pr. Syst. Mamin, ct Av. 1811. 

Gen. Char. Pill long and straight to the curved tip ; core extending beyond middle 
of bill; nostrils narrow, elongated, and pervious, situated near middle of bill; tongue chan- 
nelled and serrated. Head elongated, flattened, and wrinkled ; neck with patches of naked 
skin; tail uf twelve feathers. Tarsus rather slender; toes long, the lateral ones equal, 
united hy a web at base. Third quill longest. 

This genus is the American representative of the true vultures (Vultur), 
of the old continent. There are five species known besides the two found 
within this State. 

Of the vultures there are two principal divisions, one with the nostrils on 
opposite sides separated by a bony partition, the other lacking such a wall. 
The first embraces the Old World species, the other the New. 



C. Californianus. Young. 
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Cathartes Californianus, Siiaw. 

THE CALIFORNIAN VULTURE- 

Yultur Californianus, Shaw, Nat. IX. 1779, 1: pi. 301. — Cathartes Califonnamis , 

Cuvier, Kegnc Anim. II. 316. — Xctt.vll. Mail. 1. 39. — Audcuox, Birds Ainer. 
pi. 411: oct. ed. I. 12; pi. 1. — Baird and Cassix, P. R. Rep. Birds. IX. 5. — 
Newberry, P. R. Rep. VI. iv. 73. — 11eekma\n, X. vi. 59. — Cooper and Suck- 
lev, XI J. iii. Zool. of W. T. 141. — Voces, Pr. A N. Sc. 1866, 42. (Fort Yuma.) — 
Taylor, Hutchings's Magazine, IV. 1859. 537. (Figure of egg and young.) — Gur- 
ney, Catnl. Raptoral Birds, 1864, 39. — S< later, Pr. Zool. Soc. 1866, 366 (figure from 
life) ; 1S68, 183 (young in down, from life). 

Sp. Ctiar. Plumage black, lustrous above, duller below; secondary (piills with a gray- 
ish tinge ; greater wing coverts tipped with white, tunning a transverse band on the wing. 



C Californianus. — Female, not quite mature. 
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Bill yellowish ; head and neck orange-yellow and red (drying brown). A semicircular 
spot of short black feathers at base of upper mandible, and a few scattered hair-like feath- 
ers on other parts of the head. Ruff of long lanceolate feathers extending on to breast. 

Length, 45.00 to 56.00; extent, about 100.00; wing, 30.00 to 35.00; tail, 15.00 to 18.00. 
Iris carmine (hazel in young female) ; feet and tarsi bluish-black (dirty white in male, 
Taylor.) 

Hab. Western North America, to lat. 49°. (Douglas.) 

This large bird, second in size only to the condor of South America, among 
the Eaptores, appears to be limited to the western part of the United States, 
not having been yet obtained in Mexico, and rarely north of the Columbia 
River. 

It is most abundant in the hot interior valleys of California, where the 
large herds of cattle furnish abundance of food; but T saw none along the 
Colorado, or east of the San Bernardino Mountains, the scarcity of large 
animals there being a barrier to their migration, although from their lofty 
Right and extensive vision they probably sometimes see a dead or sickly 
antelope and follow it to the more desert regions of the State, in which they 
may find also some mountain sheep. The cattle killed at Fort Mojave 
attracted but two turkey-buzzards there during five months, and no vul- 
tures. 

I have not seen many of these birds along the sea-coast where most of my 
later collections were made, and none on the islands or in the highest 
Sierra Nevada. They are said, however, when other food is scarce, to feed 
on dead seals and whale meat, though I have not seen them do so. 

At Monterey T saw in Dr. Canfield’s possession a full-grown living speci- 
men, which he had raised from the nest. Being led on fresh meat, it had 
no offensive smell, and its plumage was clean and shining. It was gentle 
and familiar, but stupid, spending most of its time dozing on the fence. 

The following are Douglas’s remarks on this bird in the “Zoological 
Journal,” Yol. I\ ., as quoted by Audubon, omitting some incorrect parts: — 

“ Food, carrion, dead fish, or other dead animal matter. In no instance 
will they attack any living animal, unless wounded and unable to walk. 
Their senses of smelling and seeing are very acute. In searching for prey 
they soar to a very great altitude, and when they discover a wounded deer 
or other animal they follow its track, and when it sinks, precipitately 
descend on their object. Although only one is seen at first occupying the car- 
cass, few minutes elapse before the prey is surrounded by great numbers, and 
it is then devoured to a skeleton within an hour, even though it he one of 
the larger animals, as the elk or horse. Their voracity is almost insatiable, 
and they are extremely ungenerous, suffering no other animal to approach 
them while feeding. After eating they become so sluggish and indolent as 
to remain in the same place until urged by hunger to go in quest of another 
G3 
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re] >ast. At such times they perch on decayed trees, with their head so 
much retracted as to be with difficulty observed through the long loose 
leathers of the collar ; the wings at the same time hang down over t lie 
feet. This position they invariably observe in dewy mornings, or after the 
rains. Except after eating, or while protecting their nest, they are so 
excessively wary, that the hunter can scarcely approach sufficiently near 
even for buckshot to take effect upon them, the fulness of the plumage 
affording them a double chance of escaping uninjured. Their flight is slow, 
steady, and particularly graceful ; gliding along with scarcely any apparent 
motion of the wings, the tips of which are curved upwards in flying. Pre- 
ceding hurricanes or thunder-storms, they appear most numerous and soar 
the highest. The (piills are used by limiters as tubes for tobacco-pipes.” 
Dr. J. K. Townsend informed Audubon that “the California vulture in- 
habits the region of the Columbia Biver, to the distance of five hundred miles 
from its mouth, and is most abundant in spring, at which season it feeds on 
the dead salmon that are thrown upon the shores in great numbers.” 

1 never saw them north of the Columbia, nor near its mouth, and that river 
maybe considered as usually their northern limit. “It is also met with near 
the Indian villages, being attracted by the offal of the fish thrown around 
their habitations. It associates with the Catliartcs aura, but is easily dis- 
tinguished from that species in flight, both by its greater size and the more 
abrupt curvature of the wing” To this I may add, by the large white 
patch. “ Indians, whose observations may generally be depended upon [!], 
say that it ascertains the presence of food solely by its power of vision.” 

“ In walking they resemble a turkey, strutting over the ground with 
great dignity ; but this dignity is occasionally lost sight of, especially when 
two are striving to reach a dead fish, which has just been cast upon the 
shore ; the stately walk then degenerates into a clumsy sort of hopping 
canter, which is anything but graceful. When about to rise, they always 
hop or run for several yards, in order to give an impetus to their heavy 
body ; in this respect resembling the condor of South America, whose well- 
known habit enables it to be easily taken in a pen by the Spaniard.” 

Hutchings’s California Magazine for June, July, and August, 1859 (Yol. 
IV. Xo. 3G — AS) contains a series of articles on this vulture by Alexander 
S. Taylor, then of Monterey, and well known for his many interesting con- 
tributions to the zoology of this State, as well as its ethnology. 

Mr. Taylor calls it the “ California condor,” putting it in the genus 
fimrommjihus, on account of its great size, nearly equalling that ot the 
South American condor (S. yrijphus). Size, however, is insufficient as a 
generic distinction without other characters, in which our vulture agrees 
closely with the Catliartcs, while it differs very much from Sarcoramplius , in 
vaulting the fleshy comb on the head. 
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The illustrations given with the articles, representing the inale flying, the 
female standing, the newly hatched young, and the eggs, are the best I have 
ever seen of this bird, having been taken from life by W. M. Old. The 
male, however, is represented as carrying off a hare in its chur*,— a doubtful 
circumstance, as these vultures are not addicted to carrying dead animals, for 
which their straight, weak claws and toes are poorly adapted. The young 
are fed by food disgorged from the crop of the old bird, not carried in its 
claws. 

Mr. Taylor writes : “ In January, 1858, a large condor was killed by 
Mr. S. B. Wright, near St. Helena, in Napa County while flying oil with a 
nine-pound hare it had killed.” [?] " The bird measured fourteen feet from 

t i [) to tip of wings.” He also mentions others said to measure eleven and 
twelve feet; but as those he measured himself only measured eight to nine 
feet in extent, and knowing the tendency of newspaper contributors to exag- 
gerate, we may set this down as their usual stretch of wings. Douglas’s 
largest was nine feet three inches in extent. 

The following are extracts from Mr. Taylor’s article : — 

" One of the rancheros of the Carmelo, in hunting among the highest peaks 
of the Santa Lucia Range, during the last week of April, disturbed two 
condors from their nests, and at great risk of breaking his neck, etc., brought 
away a young bird of six or seven days old, and also an egg, — the egg from 
one tree, the chick from another. There was, properly speaking, no nest, 
but the egg was laid in the hollow of a tall old robles-oak, in a steep 
barranca, near the summit of one of the highest peaks in the vicinity of the 
Tularcitos, near a place called 'Conejos.’ The birds are said by some 
hunters not to make nests, but simply to lay their eggs on the ground, at 
the foot of old trees, or on the bare rocks of .solitary peaks ; others say they 
lay in old eagles’ or buzzards’ nests, while some affirm they make nests of 
sticks and moss ; but the truth seems to be, they make no nests.” (Only a 
slight one '' of a few loose sticks thrown negligently together,” according to 
lleermann, who saw several in the Sierra Nevada.) "The egg weighed ten 
and a half ounces, and the contents eight and three quarter ounces. The 
color of the egg-shell is what painters call 'dead, dull white,’ the surface 
not glossy, but slightly roughened. Its form is very nearly a perfect ellipse. 
It measured four and a half inches in length by two and three eighth inches 
in breadth, and was eight and three <j carters inches in circumference. The 
egg-shell, after the contents were emptied (which were as clear, line, bright, 
and inodorous as those of a hen’s egg, with a bright yellow yolk), held as 
much as nine fluid ounces of water. Some of the old hunters say the egg 
is excellent eating.” The weights used were avoirdupois, except the fluid 
ounce. " The young mentioned above is from five to seven days old, and 
weighed ten ounces. The whole skin is of an ochreous yellow, and covered 
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with a dull white fine down ; the beak was horn-colored, — the skin of the 
head and neck entirely bare of down, and of an ochreous yellow, — the color 
of the legs a deeper shade of that of the body ; it had the musky smell of 
the old birds ; the size and appearance similar to that of a two-month old 
gosling ; it had only been dead a couple of hours.” In the following points 
Mr. Taylor’s description of the bird differs from that of others : “ Mule, with 
bright lemon-yellow head and upper neck. Female , with dark coppery olive 
head and neck, covered with feathery down on head and most ol the neck ; 
both birds about same weight ” This pair, killed in July and November, 
were probably young birds of the year, as they had liorn-colored hills, while, 
according to Douglas, the bill becomes yellow, and the head deep orange, 
the neck brownish yellow with blue tints. (Douglas described also from 
fresh .specimens, as Did Townsend, whose accounts were quoted by Nut tall 
and Audubon.) The female, however, retains a darker line of head and 
neck through life, and also, as observed by Taylor, a row of black spots on 
the white portion of wing-feathers. From its size, Douglas’s specimen must 
have been a female, and lie states that the sexes are alike in colors, probably 
from observation. “ Dr. Canfield tells me that lie has seen as many as one 
hundred and fifty at one time and place, in the vicinity of antelopes he 
had killed ; he invariably observed that they sighted their prey.” <k It is 
often killed by feeding on animals, such as bears, when poisoned with 
strychnine by the vancheros ; the poisoned meat kills them readily. The 
rancheros have very little tear of their depredations on young cattle, though 
it lias been within my knowledge for five or six to attack a young call, 
separate it from its mother and kill it ; the Californians also say they are 
often known to kill lambs, hares, and rabbits.” 

« A large grizzly bear being killed, the vaquero left it on the plains near 
the sea-shore, to return to the house, about three miles distant, for assistance 
in skinning the animal. Refore his return, which was in about tv o hours, a 
flock of vultures had cleaned the entire carcass of its flesh and viscera, 
leaving nothing but the skin and skeleton. 

“ The * condors ’ and turkey -buzzards often feed together over the same 
carcass, and generally in such cases do some fighting and biting ; they limy 
sometimes be seen soaring and circling together in the air. 

“ Many of them make their nests in the high mountains east and south 
of the Carmel o Valley, and also near Santa Cruz, and in the Santa Lucia 
Range, where they may be seen at all seasons of the year, but in greater 
numbers from July to November. These huge creatures may often be seen 
lighting each other over a carcass on the beach ; generally striking with 
their outstretched wings, and running along the ground like the common 
turkey-buzzard. 

“ A few days ago we got within about seventy yards of a number of the 
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male and female vultures. They were feeding on the carcass of a whale on 
the sea -si lore, and must have been gorged, as we could make out every 
feature of both sexes with distinctness, except that the color of the head and 
neck of the male appeared of an orange-color instead of a bright lemon- 
yellow” Probably this was an old female, and the supposed females of 
Taylor were young of the year. “ We got within thirty yards of the male, 
but he kept his position on a pine-tree hard by, without moving more 
than his head, in great anxiety ; he appeared incapable of flight. 

“ Sometimes they make a smothered and squeaking noise or hiss, but they 
are generally mute.” 

Dr. Xewherry’s observations in the northern part of California were as 
follows : — 

“ A portion of every day’s experience in our inarch through the Sacra- 
mento Valley was a pleasure in watching the graceful evolutions of this 
splendid bird. Its colors are pleasing; the head orange, body black, with 
winus brown and white and black: while its llight. is easv and effortless, 
almost beyond that of any other bird. 

“ This vulture, though common in California, is much more shy and 
difficult to shoot than its associate the turkey-buzzard ( C . aura), and it is 
never seen in such numbers, nor exhibiting such familiarity as that species. 
We had, however, on our first entrance into the field, many opportunities of 
shooting this bird, but were unwilling to burden ourselves with it. After we 
left the Sacramento Valley, we saw very few in the Klamath basin, and none 
within the limits of Oregon. It is sometimes found there, but much more 
rarely than in California.” 

This confirms the observations of Dr. Suckley and myself, as we saw none 
during a long residence and travels near the Columbia, except one which 1 
supposed to be this, seen at Fort Vancouver, in January. Like several other 
birds seen there by Townsend and Xuttall, they seem to have retired more 
to the south since 1 884. 

Dr. Heermann gives the following, on its habits towards the south : — 

"Whilst unsuccessfully hunting in the Tejon Valley, we have often passed 
several hours without a single one of this species being in sight, but on 
bringing down any large game, ere the body had grown cold, these birds 
might be seen rising above the horizon, and slowly sweeping towards us, 
intent upon their share of the prey. Xor, in the absence of the hunter, will 
his game be exempt from their ravenous appetite, though it be carefully 
hidden, and covered by shrubbery and heavy branches ; as I have known 
these maurauders to drag forth from its concealment and devour a deer 
within an hour. Any article of clothing thrown over a carcass will shield 
it from the vulture, though not from the grizzly bear, who little respects 
such flimsy protection. The California vulture joins to his rapacity an 
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immense muscular power ; as a sample of which it will suffice to state that 
I have known four of them, jointly, to drag off, over a space of two hundred 
yards, the body of a young grizzly bear, weighing upwards of a hundred 
pounds. 

“ A nest of this bird, with young, was discovered on the Tuolumne River, 
by some Indians who were sent there in search of a horse-thief. It 
was about eight feet back from the entrance of a crevice in the rocks, 
completely surrounded and masked by thick underbrush and trees, and 
composed of a few loose sticks thrown negligently together. The effluvium 
arising from the vicinity was overpowering. We found two other nests of a 
like construction and similarly situated ; one at the head of the Merced 
River, and the other in the mountains near Warner’s Ranch. From the 
latter the Indians annually rob the young, and, having duly prepared them 
by long feeding, kill them at one of their great festivals.” 

At Santa Cruz I saw three or four pairs of vultures constantly, from 
February to October. At almost all times they could he seen sailing far 
overhead ; but I did not, after much watching, trace them to their nests. 
They are doubtless constant residents. 

The figure of the adult vulture we give is taken from a cast of the cut in 
the Proceedings of the Zoological Society quoted above. The bird was pre- 
sented by Dr. Canfield, of Monterey, to the Zoological Society of London, 
and the Figure taken from life. The figure of the young bird in the down is 
from the same specimen in infancy, taken from a photograph furnished by 
Dr. Canfield, and a duplicate of the cut sent to the Zoological Society of 
London, in exchange for that of the adult. 


Cathartes aura, Linxjeus. 

THE TURKEY-BUZZARD, OR VULTURE. 

Ynltnr aurn, Lixn.eis, Syst. Xat. I. 1700, 122. — Wilson, Am. Orn. IX. 95; pi. Ixxv. f. 

1. — Cathartrs aunt , Illioer, Prod. Syst 1811, 230. — Aruruox, Birds Amcr. 106 ; pi. 

di. : oct. cd. I. pi. 2. — Xittall, Man. 1. 44. — Baird and Cassis, P. Ii. Pep. IX. 

Birds, 0. — X ic wherry, VI. iv. 7.3. — Cooler and Si'Cklkv, XII. in. Zool. of W. T. 

140. — He ekma kx, X. vi. 59. — Dresser, Ibis, 1805, 322. (Texas.) — Codes, Pr. A. 

N. Sc. I860, 42. 

Si*. Char. Brownish-black, darkest above, with a purplish lustre, many feathers wilh 
a pale border. Bill yellowish; bead and neck bright red. A ruff of projecting feathers 
at, base of neck. Tail rather long, rounded. Length of female, about 30.00 ; wing, 23.00; 
tail, 12.00. Mule smaller, length about 27.00. 

Jfttb. All of the United States and Mexico, and throughout South America. 

This vulture is exceedingly numerous throughout the Pacific States, 
wherever it can find food ; and though none may be seen for weeks, in places 
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where animals are scarce, they very soon appear when a large carcass lias 
been for a short time exposed. At Fort Mojave I saw none until March, 
though they remain in considerable numbers in the middle parts of the State 
during winter. Their lofty soaring and sharp sight enable them to perceive 
dead animals at a great distance, and, with the preceding species, they soon 



C. aura . 


gather around one from their airy watch-towers, in which they seem to the 
eye no larger than swallows, while objects on earth must appear to them 
plainly perceptible. 

I saw numerous nests of this species on the cliff's near San Diego, but did 
not succeed in finding eggs or young in them, although I examined them 
from January to May. The eggs are said to be yellowish-white, irregularly 
blotched witli brown spots, and larger than those of a turkey. 

The black vulture (6t atratus, Bart.) has been several times reported as a 
species found on the Pacific Coast, but no late collectors have obtained or 
seen it. The young turkey-buzzard, which has a black head, may have 
been mistaken for it. 


On d e ii RASOllES. 


CllAR. Bill not longer than the head ; the terminal portion more or less 
vaulted, hard, with or 'without a soft skin intervening between it and the 
head. Xostrils with an overlapping fleshy or leathery scale or valve ex- 
tending over their upper edge (except in some tropical families). 

Though there are many points of resemblance between the pigeons and 
gallinaceous birds, the differences are still so great that they should probably 
constitute different orders, representing each other in the two sub-classes of 
birds formed by Bonaparte, viz. the Alt rices, or those which feed their young 
in the nest, and the Prcceoccs, or those whose young run about as soon as 
hatched. 

Still, as many tropical pigeons arc closely similar to the Galliiue (though 
probably none are really Paso res, or scratehers), and as the divisions of 
Aitriccs and Praroccs present still greater difficulties among the herons, 
cranes, and some aquatic families, I retain this as a convenient though 
unnatural grouping. The Columbcc have some affinity to the parrots and 
cuckoos, and should perhaps be put among Insessorcs . 


Sub-Order COLUMBvE, The Pigeons. 

Ciiar. The basal portion of the bill covered by a soft skin, in which 
are situated the nostrils, overhung by an incumbent fleshy valve, the apical 
portion hard and convex. The hind toe on the same level with the rest ; 
the anterior toe without membrane at the base. Tarsi more or less naked ; 
covered laterally and behind witlx hexagonal scales. 

Family COLUMBIThE. 

Char. Bill horny at tip. Tail feathers twelve, occasionally fourteen. 
Head uncrested. 
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Sub-Family COLUMBIXJ3. 

Char. Tarsi, stout, short, with transverse scutellre anteriorly ; feathered 
for the basal third above, but not at all behind. Tues lengthened, the 
lateral decidedly longer than the tarsus. \\ ings lengthened and pointed. 
Size large. Tail feathers twelve. (Baird.) 


Genus COLUMBA, Linnaeus. 

Columba , Linnlecs, Syst. Nat. 1735. (Type, Columba livia , L., the domestic pigeon.) 

Gen. Ciiar. Bill stout and rather short; oilmen from the base of the feathers about 
two fifths the head. Lateral toes and claws about equal, reaching nearly to the base of 



the middle claw ; the claws rather long and not much curved. Tail rather short, rounded, 
or nearly even; as long as from the carpal joint to the end of secondaries in the closed 
wing. Second and third quills longest. (Baird.) 

This genus, and several closely allied to it, have numerous representatives 
scattered in nearly all parts of the world, especially in the tropics. Our 
species is the only one, however, found in temperate Xorth America, except 
two which straggle to Texas and Florida. The Eastern wild pigeon belongs 
to a different genus (. Ectopistrs ), with a very small head, and long, pointed 
tail. That species has been obtained near the Pacific Coast, at latitude 40°, 
and may yet be found to wander to California. 

64 
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Colmnba fasciata, Say. 

THE BAND-TAIL PIGEON. 

Columbu fasciata, Say, Long’s Exped. R. Mts. II. 1823, 10. — Bonaparte, Amer. Orn. I. 
1825, 77; pi. viii. — Nuttall, Man. I. 1832, G24. — Auduijon, Oni. Biog. IV. 1838, 
479 ; pi. 367. Ib. Svn. 1839, 191. In. Birds Aincr. IV. 1842, 312; pi. 279. — New- 
berry, Zool. Cal. and Or. Route; T. R. Rep. AT. iv. 92. — Baird, P. R. Rep. Birds, 
IX. 597. — Cooper and Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 217. — Coces, Pr. A. N. 
Se. 1866, 93. 

Columbu month's, Vigors, Zool. Beechey’s Voy. 1839, 26; pi. x. 

Si*. Ciiar. Above, olivaceous tinged with ash, changing on tint wing coverts to bluish- 
ash, of which color are the hinder part of the back, ramp, and basal portion of the tail. 



(\ fasciata. 


The terminal third of the tail is whitish-brown, with a tinge of ash, succeeding a narrow 
bar of dusky. Head all round, sides of neck, and under parts, including the tibia, purplish- 
violet ; the middle of the abdomen, anal region, and crissum, whitish. Tibia and throat 
tinged with him*. Quills brown, narrowly margined with white. A conspicuous narrow 
half-collar of white on the nape ; the feathers below this to the upper part of the back 
metallic golden green. 

Female similar, with less purple ; the nuchal collar of white obsolete or wanting. 

Length, about 15.50 ; extent, 25.00 , wing, 9.00 ; tail, 6.20. Iris carmine, edged with 
gold ; bill yellow, black at tip; feet yellow. 

JIab. From Rocky Mountains to Pacific Coast; south to Orizaba. 


This large and beautiful bird is common in the mountains of most parts 
of California, wherever there are trees, and descends to the valleys in quest 
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of grain during autumn amt winter. North of San Francisco I have seen 
them in flocks in the grain-fields as early as July, and at the Columbia 
Itiver they spend the summer in the valleys as well as throughout the 
mountains. They are there migratory, leaving in October, but in California 
their wanderings are guided chiefly by want of food. I have found them 
building in the Coast flange as far south as Santa Cruz, though I did not 
succeed in finding any nests. I was told that they built in companies on 
low bushes in unfrequented parts of the mountains, but Townsend found 
their eggs on the ground near the hanks of streams in Oregon, numbers 
congregating together. I have myself found eggs which I supposed to 



he of this bird in a similar situation. They are white and about the 
size of those of the tame pigeon. Like all their tribe, they lay hut one or 
two at a time. Their cooing is very much like that of the tame pigeon, 
and easily distinguishable from that of the dove. From their similarity 
of habits, there seems no reason why they should not be easily domesti- 
cated. 

They feed on acorns, which they swallow whole, even when very large ; 
also on berries, especially those of the Madrona (Arbutus), grain, and seeds of 
various kinds. Being large, and delicate food, they furnish much sport for 
the fowler in certain districts, but soon become so watchful and shy that 
they are shot with difficulty, except when young or where they can be 
watched for in ambush. 

In Oregon they collect in hocks of thousands in the autumn, but I have 
never seen more than a hundred together in this State. 
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Columba flavirostris, Wagler. 


THE RED DOVE. 


Columba flavirostris, Wagler, Isis, 1831, 519. — Lawrence, Ann. N. Y. Lye. Y. May, 
1851, 116. — Dresser, Ibis, 1866, 23. — Baird, Birds N. Amer. 1858, 598; pi. 61. In. 
U. S. Mex. Bound. V. 21 ; pi. 23. — Chloremias flavirostris , Bonaparte, Co nsp. Av. IT. 
1854, 52. 

? Columba solitaria , McCall, Pi*. A. N. Sc. Phil. III. July, 1S47, 233. Rio Grande, Texas. 
Description referring probably to the female of this species. 

Sr. Char. Second and third quills equal, and decidedly longer than the first and 
fourth, also nearly equal. Tail truncate, slightly rounded. Head and neck all round, 
breast, and a large patch on the middle and lesser wing coverts, light chocolate-red, the 


latter deeper and more opaque-red ; the middle of the back, scapulars, and tertials, olive ; 
the rest of body, wings, and tail very dark slaty-blue ; the inferior and concealed surfaces 
of the latter black. Bill and legs yellow in the dried skin, said to he purple in life ; eyes 
purple. Length, 14.00 ; wing, 8.00 ; tail, 5.70. 

I Jab. Lower Bio Grande and Northern Sonora. Cape St. Lucas ; south to Costa 
Rica. 

There is no trace of any metallic seale-like feathers on the neck of this 
species. The wing feathers, including the greater coverts, are whitish on 
their external border. There is a tinge of the red on the inside of the 
wing. 

This beautiful pigeon is about the size of the common passenger pigeon, 
although without the long graduated tail of the latter species. It is com- 
mon in the Rio Grande of Texas, and extends across to the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, and has been taken so near to the southern boundary of Arizona, as to 
render it quite certain that it must cross it at times. Little is known of its 
habits, save that it is quite solitary, keeping in pairs or alone, usually near 
the water. 
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Genus ECTOPISTES, Swaixson. 

Eclopistes , S WAIN' SON, Zool. Jour. III. 1827, 362. (Type, Cuhunba migratoria , L.) 

Gen. Ciiar. Head very small. Bill short, black; eulmen one third the rest of head. 
Tarsi very short, half covered anteriorly by feathers. Inner lateral claw much larger 



E. migratoria » 


than outer, reaching to the base of the middle one. Tail very long and excessively eune- 
ate ; about as long as the wings. First primary nearly equal to the second or longest. 


Ectopistes migratoria, Swaixson. 

THE WILD PIGEON; THE PASSENGER PIGEON. 

Columba migratoria , Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. I. 17GG, 285. — Gmelix, Syst. Nat. I. 380. — 
Forster, Phil. Trans. LXIl. 1772, 308. — Wilson, Am. Orn. I. ISO*, 102; pi. xliv. 
— Bonaparte, Ohs. Wils. 1825, No. 179. — Wagler, Syst. Av. 1827, No. 01. — Arm’- 
noN, Orn. Biog. I. 1831, 319 ; V. 5G1 ; pi. G2. — Ectopistes migraton'a, Swainsov, Zool. 
Jour. III. 1827, 355. In. Fauna Bor. Amcr. II. 1831,363. — Bonaparte, List, 1838. 
In.Consp.Av.il. 1854,59. — Audubon, Syn. 1839, 194. In. Birds Amcr. V. 1842, 
25; pi. 285. — “Reich. leones Av. lab. 249, tigs. 1377, 1379.” — Baird, Birds N. 
Amcr. 1858, GOO. — Cooper and Suckley, NIL iii. Zool. of W. T. 218. 

Columba Canadensis, Linx.eus, Syst. Nat. I 1766, 284. — Gmelix, Syst. Nat. I. 1788, 785. 

Female or young. (Prior name ?) 

Columba Americana, “ Kalm, It. II. 527.” 

Passenger Pigeon , Pennant, II. 322. — Lath. Syn. II. ii. 661. 

Sr. Ciiar. Tail with twelve feathers. Upper parts generally, ineluding sides of body, 
head, and neck, and the chin, blue. Beneath purplish brownish-red, fading behind with a 
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violet tint. Anal region and under tail coverts, bluish-white. Scapulars, inner tertials, 
and middle of back, with an olive-brown tinge. ; the wing coverts, scapulars, and inner ter- 
tials, with large oval spots of blue-black on the outer webs, mostly concealed, except on 
the latter. Primaries blackish, with a border of pale bluish, tinged internally with red. 



R. migratoria. 


Middle tail feathers brown ; the rest pale blue on the outer web, white internally ; each 
with a patch of reddish-brown at the base of the inner web, followed by another of black. 
Sides and hack of neck richly glossed with metallic golden violet. Tibia bluish-violet. 
Bill black ; feet yellow. 

The female is smaller ; much duller in color ; more olivaceous above ; beneath, pale 



blue instead of red, except a tinge on the neck ; the jngulum tinged with olive, the throat 
whitish. 
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Length of male, 17.00 ; wing, 8.50 ; tail, 8.40. 

Hub. North America to High Central Plains. Straggles westward to West Humboldt 
Mountains, and the vicinity of Puget’s Sound. 

The aecount of the birds of the Western United States would not be com- 
plete without the introduction of the passenger pigeon, which, although 
never known in such Hocks as have rendered it so conspicuous in the East, 
is yet met with in small numbers along the northern boundary of the United 
States to Puget’s Sound. With its habits every one is familiar,- — the vast 
hosts in whieli it formerly appeared, its roosts in large forests, where huge 
trees are broken down by the weight of the clustering masses, the devasta- 
tion it sometimes eauses, and the varied modes in which its capture is 
accomplished. It is strictly confined to Xortli America, the only record 
of its occurrence elsewhere being in Cuba. 


Sub-Family ZENAIDINLE. 

Ciiar. Tarsi stout, lengthened ; always longer than the lateral toes, and 
entirely without feathers; the til dal joint usually denuded. Tarsus some- 
times with hexagonal scales anteriorly. Tail feathers sometimes fourteen. 


Genus ZENAIDURA, Bonaparte. 

Zemidura , Bonaparte, Consp. Av. II. 1 854, S4. (Type, Columba Carolinensis , L.) 

Per is sura, Cabanis, Jour, fiir Orn. IV. 1S5G, 111. 

Gen. Ciiar. Bill weak, black ; culmon from frontal feathers, about one third the head 
above. Tarsus not quite as long as middle toe ami claw, but considerably longer than the 





Z. Crtrolinensii. 
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lateral ones; covered anteriorly by a single series of scutella?. Inner lateral claw consid- 
erably longer than outer, and reaching to the base of middle. Wings pointed ; second 



quill longest ; first and third nearly equal. Tail very long, equal to the wings; excessive- 
ly graduated and cuneate, of fourteen feathers. 


Zenaidura Carolinensis, Linnaeus. 

THE CAROLINA OR COMMON DOVE. 

Cohtmhn. Carolinensis, Linnaeus, Syst. Vat. I 1700, 280, No. 37. — Wilsox, Am. Orn. \. 
1S12, 91 ; pi. xliii. — -ArnrnoN, Orn. Biog. I. 1831, 91 ; V. 1839, 055; pi. 17. — Nut- 
tall, Man. 1 1832,020. — Eetnpistrs Cttrolinensis, Bn u. List, 1837. — Auduhon, Syn. 
1839, 195. In. Birds Amor. V. 1842, 30; pi. 2S0 . — Newuekky, I*. B. Bop. VI. iv. 92. 
— Heermann, X. vi. on — Zunixlura Carolinensis, Bonaparte, Consp. Av. II. 1854, 
84. — Bairil I’. B. Bop. IX. Birds, 604. — Kknnerly, X iv. 33. — Cooper and Suck- 
lev, XII iii. Zool. of W. T. 218. — Coukr, Br. A. N. Sc. 1800, 93. 

Ectopisfrs mnrtfint llus, WooimorsR, Pr. A. N. Sc. A 1. June, 1852, 104. In. Exp. ZuFii 
and Color. t853, 93 ; Birds, pi. v. Canadian River, Ark. Immature bird. 

Sp. Char. Above bluish, although this is overlaid with light brownish-olive, leaving 
the blue pure only on top of the bead, the exterior of the wings, and the upper surface of 
the tail, which is slightly tinged with this color. The entire head, except the vertex, the 
sides of the neck, and the under parts generally, light brownish-red, strongly tinged with 
purple on the breast, becoming lighter behind, and passing into brownish-yellow on the 
anal region, tibia, and under tail coverts. Sides of the neck with a patch of metallic pur- 
plish-red. Sides of body, and inside of wings, clear light blue. AVing coverts and scapu- 
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lars spotted with black, mostly concealed, and an oblong patch of the same below the 
ear. Tail feathers seen from below blackish, the outer web of outermost white, the 
others tipped with the same, the color becoming more and more bluish to the inner- 
most, which is brown. Seen from above, there is the same gradation from white to light 
blue in the tips ; the rest of the leather, however, is blue, with a bar of black anterior 



to the light tip, which runs a. little forward, along the margin and shaft of the 
feather. In the sixth feather the color is uniform bluish, with this bar ; tin* seventh is 
without bar. 

Female smaller and with less red beneath. 

Length of male, 12.75 ; extent, 18 00 ; wing, 5.75 ; tail, 6.70. Iris brown ; hill black ; 
feet red. 

Hub. Throughout the United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Cuba, Gund- 
lach ; south to Costa Pica. 

This (love is abundant throughout California, and north at least to lat. 
4d° in summer, while a few winter in California as far north as San Fran- 
cisco, lat. 38°, though 1 think most of them leave the State. 

They arrive from the south in large docks in March and April, and 
spread over i lie uhole country, even those barren desert mountains towards 
the Colorado, where scarcely any birds are to be found. 1 there noticed 
them in May coming from all directions about sunset to drink at the springs 
which are scattered at long intervals in that region. From early in April to 
June their nests and eggs may be found in various situations, on the ground, 
on fences, stumps, large branches, and among the foliage of trees and bushes. 
The nest consists of a few twigs carelessly laid together, is about 4.50 inches 
wide, with scarcely any depression, and so open that the two white eggs 
may be seen through the bottom. These measure about 1.12 X (UN) 
inches. 

Being delicate food, and easily killed, they are much shot, and being un- 
protected by law, are barbarously killed even during the breeding season, 
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when pot-hunters take advantage of their affectionate disposition and shoot 
them in pairs even on the nest. Such barbarism should bo universally con- 
demned by all true sportsmen. 


Genus MELOPELIA, Bonaparte. 

Melupelia, Bonaparte, Consp. II. Dec. 1854, 81. (Type, Cohimba leuroptera, L.) 

Gen. Ciiau. Similar to Zenaida; the orbital region naked ; the bill longer ; the mid- 



il/. Icucoptera. 


die toe longer; the hinder shorter. Tarsal sciitella? in a single series anteriorly. First 
quill nearly as long as the second and third. 



M. leuroptera. 
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Melopelia leucoptera, Bonaparte. 

THE WHITE- WINGED DOVE. 

Columba leucoptera, Lixxjsus, Syst. Nat. I. 1766, 281. (Not the locality, — “Asia.”) — G helix, 
Syst. Nat. I. 1788, 773. — Wagler, Syst. Av. 1827, Columba , No. 71. — M’Call, I’r. A. 
N. Sc IV. 1848, 64. — Zenaula leucoptera , Guay, Gen. — Turtur Ivucopterus , Gosses, 
Birds Jam. 1847, 304. — Melopelia Icucojrtcra, Bonaparte, Consp. Av. II. 1854, 81. — 
Baird, Birds N. Amer. 1858, 603. — Couics, Pr. A. N. Sc. 1866, 93. — March, I’r. A. 
N. Sc. 1863,302. (Jamaica.) 

? Columba hoilotl, Gmeliv, Syst. Nat. I. 1 788, 777. 

Columba trtuicaui , Audubon, Birds Amer. VII. 18-43, 352; pi. 496. 

Si*. Ciiar. Tail moderately graduated oil the sides. Second and third quills longest; 
first a little Shorter; fourth considerably shorter. In the female the upper parts generally 
are light olive, brown ; the head and neck above purplish, with a black spot below tin* ear; 
the lower part of the neck with scale-feathers of metallic golden green. Forehead and 
under parts light bluish-gray ; more blue on the sides. Tail feathers, except the middle, 
bluish above, black beneath, broadly terminated with white; the upper surface with a bar 
of black in the end of the bine. (Quills (except inner tertials) black, margined or tipped 
with white ; a broad white patch along the exterior of the greater wing coverts and alular 
feathers. Bill black, base pinkish-purple; iris purple. Length (female), 11.00; wing, 
6.00; tail, 4.75. 

Hub. Valley of Bio Grande, westward through New Mexico and Southern Arizona, to 
Cape St. Lucas. South to Costa Pica. Cuba and Jamaica. 

Not much is known of the lnihits of this dove, although a common species 
in the region above mentioned. According to Mr. March, the species is gre- 
garious, sometimes collecting in very large Hocks. The eggs are white, like 
those of all the pigeons ; size l.dO X 0.B0. Its geographical distribution is 
somewhat peculiar in extending from Cape St. Lucas across the southern 
border of the United States to the West Indies, in this range accompanied 
by Chamctpclia passer in a. 



C jxxsserina. 
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Genus CHAMiEFELIA, SWAINSON. 

Chamapelht y Swainson, Zook Jour. HI. 1827, 3G1. (Type, Columha passerina , L. ) 

Gen. Ciiar. Size very small. Bill slender, elongated. Culmen more than half the 
head measured from frontal feathers. Legs stout. Tarsi longer than lateral toes; equal 
to the middle without its claw ; covered anteriorly hy a single series of scutelhe. Wings 



C. passer ina. 


broad ; the tertials excessively lengthened ; nearly as long as the primaries ; quite equal to 
the first primary. Tail nearly as long as the wings ; rounded laterally. 


Chamaepelia passerina, Linnaeus. 

THE GROUND DOVE. 

Columha passerina, Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. I. 1706,285. — Wilson. Am. Orn. I V. 1 81 1 , 15 ; 
pi. xlvi. — Audubon, Orn. Ring. 11. 18.34, 471 ; V. 1830, 558; pi. 182. In. Birds 
Amor, V. 1842, 10; pi. 283. — Nuttali,, Mail. I. 2d ed. 767. — Hanna prim passerina , 
Swa insox, Zool. Jour. iii. 1827, 358. — Baiiid, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, GOO. — Couus, Pr. 
A. N. Sc. 1SGG, 03. 

Si*. Chad. Back, rump, exposed surface of tertials, and tail above, uniform grayish- 
olive ; neck above and occiput tinged with bluish ; forehead, sides of head and neck, under 
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parts generally, and lesser upper wing coverts, light purplish-red, tinged with dusky to- 
wards the tail. Feathers of the head, neck, and fore-breast, margined with a darker shade 
of the ground color, the forehead and chin, only, nearly uniform. Feathers of the breast 
dusky brown in the centre, — this most conspicuous on the jugulum. Under wing coverts, 
axillars, and quills brownish orange ; the latter margined externally, and tipped with 
duskv-brown, — the tertials almost entirely of this color. Middle tail feathers like the 
back ; the others mostly black, the outer one edged towards the tip with white. The 
exposed surface of the wing variously marked with blotches exhibiting black, steel blue, 
and violet. Pill and feet yellow, the former tipped with brown. 

Female with little or none of the purplish-red. 

Length, G 50 ; extent, 10.50 ; wing, 3.50 ; tail, 2.80. 

Hub. South Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. Fort Yuma, California, to Fort Mojave ? lat. 
35°. Also, West Indies, Mexico, and Central America. 

This pretty little dove, which is common in the South Atlantic States, 
Mexico, and the West Indies, undoubtedly visits Fort Yuma, and I have 
heard of what I supposed to be the same as fat' north in the Colorado 
Valley as Fort Mojave, lat. 35°, though I did not myself see them there. 

In Florida they associate in small flocks, and come familiarly around the 
door to feed. I found their nests there, both on the ground and in trees, 
built like those of the common dove, and with two white eggs. They are 
in miniature very similar, both in appearance and habits, to the common 
pigeon, and are often kept in cages, — mostly to fatten for food. 


Chamaepelia passerina, var. pallescens, Baird. 

THE CAPE GBOUND DOVE. 

Chamapelia passerina ? var. pallescens , Baird, Phil. Acad. 1859, 305. 

Sr. Char. Shade of color considerably lighter than in C. passerina. Chin and anal 
region nearly white ; the latter considerably lighter than the belly, instead ot nearly the 
same color. Bill darker. Legs stouter. 

I lab. Cape St. Lucas. 



This bird, hardly a species, but a decided variety, lias hitherto been only 
found at Cape St. Lucas, forming one of the many forms peculiar to that 
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part of Lower California. The eggs and nest resemble tho§e of C. jnisscrina, 
and the habits are probably identical. (Baird.) 


Genus SCARDAFELLA, Bonaparte. 

ScarJafe.Ua, Bonaparte, Consp. Av. II. 1854, 85. (Type, Columba squamosa, Temm.) 

(Ien. CiiAK. Bill lengthened ; culmen more than half the length of head measured 
from the frontal feathers. Feet as in Chamapelia, Wings with the tertials nearly as 



.S’. inra. 


long as the primaries ; shorter, however, than the first primary. Tail considerably longer 
than the wings ; much graduated ; the feathers narrow, linear, or tapering towards the 
end. 



This remarkable type is a miniature of Eetopistcs or Zenaidura in respect 
to the tail, which is eyen longer compared with the wings. 

Two species are known, the S. incct and a South American ally, 8. squa- 
mosa, similar in color, but differing in a greater intensity of the dark bor- 
ders to the feathers. 
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Scardafella inca, Bonaparte. 


THE INCA DOVE. 


Samlafilla squamosa, Baird, Birds N. Amer. 1858, 605. (Not of Tcmminek.) 

Scarchifclfa inca, Bonaparte, Consp. 1850. — Elliot, B. X. A. II. pi. 37. — Butcher, Pi*. 
A. X. Sc. 1868 . 

Sp. Char. Ft male. Above ashy-olive, changing to purer ashy on the wings. Be- 
neath asliy-wliite, changing on the breast and throat to pale violaceous. All the leathers 
on the head and body abruptly margined with dark brown, except on the forehead and 


chin. All the cpiills, except the innermost tertials, orange-brown ; the outer margins and 
tips dusky brown ; the under coverts orange-brown ; the axillars strongly tinged with 
sooty. Tail feathers blackish, tinged with gray above ; all (except the innermost) broadly 
tipped with white ; the exterior with the. white extending backwards on the outer web. 
Female. Length, 8. (JO ; wing, 3.75 ; tail, 410. Iris purple : bill black ; feet llcsh-color. 

Hub. Valley of Ilio Grande; westward to the Gulf of California, and south to Hon- 
duras and Guatemala. 

This species, now known to lie. an inhabitant of Southern Texas, is not rare 
there, and is met with throughout Mexico; we have no special account of its 
habits, which are probably similar to those of ChumcrpcUu , though it is per- 
haps not so terrestrial. It has not yet been detected in Arizona. (Baird.) 



Order GALLINJE. 


Ciiar. Bill usually rather short and stout, and less than the head. 
Basal portion hard, generally covered with feathers, and not by a soft naked 
skin. Legs lengthened ; the hind toe generally elevated above the level of 
the rest, and short ; when lower down it is longer. Toes connected at the 
base by a membrane. The feathers of forehead not extending on the cul- 
men in a point, but more restricted, and parted by the backward extension 
of the culmen. 

This division, of which the common barn-yard fowl (Gallus) is the type, 
has numerous representatives in the tropics, most of which belong to fami- 
lies different from those found here. 

The Pcnclopidcc , peculiar to Middle and South America, have the hind 
toe even with the others, as in most pigeons, and are mostly large birds 
known as Curassows, Guans, etc. 

The Pliasianida: , including the common fowl, are mostly Asiatic, but have 
one genus in America, namely, Mclcagris , including the turkeys, of which 
the M. Mcxicctna, found as far northwest as Tucson, is now believed to be the 
original stock of the domestic turkey. 


Family PHASIAXIDJE, Tiie Pheasants. 

Ciiar. Bill moderate, the legs, toes, and nasal fossae, bare ; the tarsus 
usually with one or more spurs, in the male. The hind toe elevated 
above the level of the others. Tail feathers more than twelve. Face 
generally more or less naked. 

Of the entire family of Pliasianida *, as above described, but a single 
genus, Mclcagris , belongs to America, the others being found entirely in the 
Old World. It includes the different pheasants, Jungle fowl, the domestic 
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chicken, the turkeys, the peacocks, and other well-known Birds, among 
them by far the most important and interesting species domesticated by 
man. 


Sub-Family MELEAGRIX.E. 

C ii A it. Tail moderate, truncate, head and neck nearly naked, and more 
or less carunculated or with fleshy lobes. 

The preceding diagnosis is quite sufficient to distinguish the Mclcagrvue 
of Gray from his other sub-families, the Pavonimv having the tail and its 
coverts much developed and depressed, but broad and rounded; the 77ms/- 
< miner have the tail greatly lengthened and attenuated, cuneate, compressed ; 
the Onllimr have the tail moderate, arched, and compressed, the sides of the 
head only naked ; and the Lophopliorinir have the head feathered, except 
immediately around the eye ; the tail moderate, broad, and rather de- 
pressed. 



M. gallopcivo. 


Rut one of these groups is represented by indigenous species in the 
Xew World, although species of all the others are fa niliar inhabitants 
of the barn-yard or the aviary. Three .species of the genus Mclnnjris are 
known, — two closely allied, t lie third, M. orcllnfu of Yucatan, being quite 
different. This is one of the most beautiful of the gallinacea, in the. bril- 
liancy of its plumage almost rivalling the peacock, and especially in the 
eye-shaped spots on its feathers. 

06 
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Genus MELEAGRIS, Linnaeus. 

Meleagris t Linnjeds, Syst. Nat. 1735. (Type, Meleagris galloparo, Linn.) 

Sp. Ciiar. Logs with transverse scntellae before and behind ; reticulated laterally. 
Tarsi with spurs. Tail rounded, rather long, usually of eighteen leathers. Forehead with 



a depending fleshy rone. Head and the upper half of the neck without feathers. breast 
of male in most species with a long tuft of bristles. 

The above diagnosis will be sufficient to distinguish the true turkeys from 
their allies, the nearest being Xtnnvln , according to most authors. Three 
species arc known to naturalists ; the wild turkey of the Eastern United 
States (il/. galloparo ), the M. Mexiranrt, and the J/. ore! lata, or peacock tur- 
key of Honduras. The latter species is the smaller, and by far t lie most 
varied in coloration, resembling the peacock in the pattern of some of its 
markings. 
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Meleagris Mexicana, Gould. 

THE MEXICAN TURKEY. 

Mdeagris Mexicana, Gould, Pr. Zool. Soc. 183G, GI. — Baird, Birds N. Amer. 1858, GIS. 

In. Kup. U. S. A". Dq>t. for ISG6, 288. — Elliot, 111. B. N. A. II. pi. 38. — Coues, IV. 

A. N. Sc. 1SGG, 93. 

Mdeayris tjallopavo, Guay, Catal. Br. Mus. G allin re, 1 SG 7, 42. 

Si\ Char. Naked skin of* head and neck livid blue; legs red ; general color copper 
bronze, with copper and green reflections, each feather with a narrow black border. All 
the quills brown, closely barred with white. Tail feathers chestnut, narrowly barred with 
black, with a very broad subterininal black bar, and the tips light brownish-yellow or 
cream-color. 1 pper tail coverts also wdth pale, almost white tip. 

Female smaller, and less brilliant. 

Length, 48.50 ; wing, 19.00; tail, 14. GO; tarsus, C. 50; bill from nostril, 1.04. 

1 lab. Southern Pocky Mountains, and from Western Texas to Arizona, south to 
Orizaba. 

Persons familiar with the wild turkey of the United States, east of the 
Missouri Plains and of Eastern Texas, have been struck on going westward, 
after crossing the plains of the Pecos Piver, in Texas, and reaching New 
Mexico and Arizona, to find a wild turkey which, while presenting the 
general features of the Eastern bird, lias yet various peculiarities, the most 
striking consisting in the creamy-white or fulvous tips to the tail feathers and 
the upper tail coverts, these being chestnut brown in the other, and in the 
white instead of dark flesh. Other differences, as the lighter shade of the 
chestnut, and the tendency to a greenish rather than purplish gloss, seem 
of less importance. 

A careful consideration of the subject brings us to the conclusion that 
these two series form, if not distinct species, at least strongly marked and 
permanent races, and furthermore, that the Pocky Mountain bird, extending 
as it does southward through Mexico, is really the original of our domestic 
turkey. It is well known that at the period of the Spanish discovery the 
native turkey was widely domesticated in Mexico, and was introduced thence 
first into Europe, and then into North America. Furthermore, the native 
bird of Eastern Xorth America does not occur in Mexico at all. The mark- 
ings of the domestic turkey are sometimes exactly like those of wild birds 
of M. Mexicana, while they never assume the plumage of the wild M. gallo- 
pavo of the Xorth. 

According to Dr. Sartorius, the wild Mexican bird breeds in March or 
April, the female laying three to twelve spotted eggs, which are hatched out 
in thirty days. Dr. Coues and Dr. Palmer state that the species is not 
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rare in Arizona, although difficult to procure. Some specimens were of enor- 
mous size, fully equalling the largest of the Eastern race. 


Family TlvTDAOXIlEE, The Grouse. 

Char. The Tcfnwnithc are characterized among gallinaceous birds by 
their densely feathered tarsi, and by the feathers of the nasal fossa or 
groove, which till it completely, and conceal the nostrils. The toes are 
usually naked (feathered to the claws in the genus Ltnjopm >•), and with pec- 
tinations of scales along the edges. The number of tail feathers varies from 
sixteen to eighteen and even twenty ; the tail is rounded, acute, or forked. 
The orbital region is generally somewhat bare, with a naked stripe above 
the upper eyelid, beset by short fringe-like processes. 

There are two genera of this family found in Xorth America, which do 
not occur in California. These are the Cupuhniia cupido, or pinnated 
grouse, east of the Mississippi, and the species of Lmjopus or ptarmigan, 
inhabiting the Arctic regions and snowy summits of mountains. The Z. 
leuciii'uSy Swainson, has been found about the snowy peaks near the Co- 
lumbia Diver, and in the Doeky Mountains down to lat. M ( J°, hut not in 
California. It may, however, yet be detected in the Sierra Nevada. 



r. obscurus. 
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Gexus TETRAO, Lixxjeus. 

Tdrao, Linxjeus, Syst. Nat. 1744. (Type, T. urogallus, L., an European species.) 

Gen. Char. Tail lengthened, slightly narrowed to the square, or somewhat rounded 
tip ; about two thirds the wing ; the feathers with stiffened shafts. Tarsus leathered to 



and between the bases of the toes. No unusual feathers on the side of throat. Culincn 
between the nasal fossa? nearly half the total length. Color mostly black. 

Inhabit wooded regions. 

Mr. 1). G. Elliott, in IToc. Acad. Xat. Sc. of Phil. XVI. 28, Fed). 1804, 
proposes to separate the T. obsevrus and T. lUeharrfxona from the genus 
Tt'h'no (which is then represented only in Europe), on account of their 
greater number of tail feathers (twenty), and other dilferences. The name 
proposed for the new genus is Ikmlrogupus , from the Greek for tree-lover, 
SevSpov, ajaiT(D. 

The other American species with sixteen tail feathers, etc. (Canadensis 
and Franliinii) had before been separated under the name of Canace, by 
Iieichenbaeh. 
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Tetrao obscuins, Say. 


THE DUSKY GROUSE. 

Tetrao obscurus , Say, Long's Exped. R. Mts. II. 1823, 14. — Bonaparte, Am. Oni. III. 
1S30; pi. xviii. — Swainsox, Fauna I5ur. Aincr. 11 1831, 344 ; pi. lix., Ix. — Npttall, 
Man. 1. 1 832, 606. — Auiut-on, Urn. Bing. IV. 1S38, 446: pi. 361. In. Birds Amor. 
I. 1842, 89; pi. 295. — Newberry, P. R. Hop. VI. iv 1857, 93. — Baird, P. K. Bop. 
IX. Birds, 620. — IIeer.manx, X. vi. 61 . — Tourer ami Suckle y. XII. iii. Zool. of 
W. T. 219. — Lord, Pr. B. Art. Inst. Woolwich, I. 1863, 122. (British Columbia.) — 
Cttnace obscura , Bonaparte, Comptcs Bomlus, XLV. 1857, 428 . — Denilrayajms obscums, 
Elliot, Pr. A. N. Sc. 1864, 23. In. Mon. Tetraoimhv, plate. 

Sp. Char. Sexes dissimilar. Above bluish-black ; plumbeous or black beneath. Tail 
uniform black, finely and obscurely mottled above, and broadly tipped with light slate. 
Beneath uniform plumbeous. A dusky half-collar <>u the. throat. The chin and throat 
above white, varied with black. Tail about two thirds the length of the wings, broad, 



Male. 


rounded, composed of twenty broad, even, and truncated feathers. Tarsi leathered to the 
toes, the feathers extending along the sides of the basal half of the first joints of the toes. 
Pectinations oil the sides of the toes very short. 1 cngtli, 19.00; extent, 2S.OO ; wing, 
9.50; tail, 7.50. Iris brown ; bill horn-color ; feet grayish. 

Huh. Oregon and "Washington ; through the mountains of Northern California, and 
eastward to the Black Hills and southward to New Mexico. 

This fine game-bird is common in Oregon and Northern California, ex- 
tending in the Coast Range nearly to San Francisco Hay, and in the Sierra 
Nevada to about lat. d8°. They are brought to market in "winter from the 
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mountains near Napa, and are said to come down at times into the valleys, 
hut have never been met with in California south of Sun Francisco. 

In the Sierra Nevada, hit. 3 ( J°, l found them rather scarce, and in Septem- 
ber only above an elevation of six thousand feet, but was informed that 
they went down much lower in winter, probably about as far as the snows 
fall, or to about two thousand feet, in that latitude. 

I think their range is more dependent on the prevalence of spruce and 
other dense coniferous forests than on the climate, as it is much milder near 
Xa, •a than at that elevation in the Sierra Nevada, and towards the north 
they frequent valleys. 1 have seen them near the Columbia River at all 
seasons, usually inhabiting the dense forests, and therefore hard to shoot. 



Female . 


They, however, come out on the borders of prairies and openings when not 
molested, especially in the early morning, and then afford a tine shot for the 
sportsman, as they tly straightforward on being flushed, only requiring a 
quick eye and heavy shot to bring them down. If in or near the woods, 
they often alight in a tree, and conceal themselves in the dark foliage so 
perfectly as to require a long search to find them. They stand so perfectly 
motionless at such times as to be mistaken often for a bunch of dry leaves, 
and I have seen them tly otf from a tree where I had been looking for them 
in vain for some time. In flying downward they usually sail silently with 
spread wings, but in starting from the ground make a loud whirring like 
other grouse. 

In spring the males may be heard “ tooting” in the trees, — making a low 
hollow sound, something like the cooing of a pigeon, and which seems to 
come from some place quite distant from where the bird really is. 
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Their fool consists of various berries, nuts, and seeds, besides grain 
around farms. Their eggs are numerous, laid in a slightly constructed nest 
on the ground, and of an ashy-brown color, blunt at both ends. (Xuttall.) 
The young at Puget’s Sound are full grown about August, and probably 
earlier in California. They are then easily killed, and very white and 
tender, being fit for shooting about September 1st. In the Sierra Nevada 
they frequented such difficult ground, covered with dense thickets, and on 
steep slopes of the mountains, that I did not succeed in shooting any, but had 
a good view of one, quite sufficient to determine its species, as it Hew down 
from the top of a lofty spruce, and sailed half a mile away, while 1 was look- 
ing down on it from the top of a mountain ridge. 

In winter they live much on the buds of trees, even those at the conifers, 
and in Oregon are seen so seldom on the ground at that season that they 
have been supposed by some to emigrate. Several may sometimes lie shot 
from one tree by taking care to kill the lowest ones first. They weigh 
three or four pounds. 


Tetrao Richardsonii, Douglas. 

RICHARDSON’S GROTJSE. 

Tetrao Riclumkonii, Dour, las, Linn, 'trails. XVI. 141. — Wilson, Zool. illust. pi. SO, 31. 
— Okay, Cat. Gallium, I5r. ZH us. 18G7, 86. — Loki>, Pr. li Art. Inst. 1. 1S63, 122. — 
Dtndnvjnims Iticluirdsonii, Elliot, Mon. Tetraonidiv, plate. 

Tetrao obseitnis, Swain son and Kicii. Fauna Bor. Aincr. II. 1831, 344; pi. 59, 60. (Also 
of Audubon in part.) 

Sp. Chau. Similar to T. ohscurnx ; differs m having the tail more square at end, and 
entirely black, or without the gray tip. 

Hub. Central llocky Mountains, from South Pass, and northward to Fort Liard. 
11. B. T. 

This bird appears, in general habits and characteristics, to be undis- 
tinguishable from the common dusky or blue grouse, except as stated above. 
Its distribution is quite peculiar, being encircled as it were by t lie T. obxnmts, 
to the east, west, and south, and reaching northward at least as far as Tort 
Liard, west of Fort Simpson, perhaps as far as the forest extends. It is 
extremely abundant at Fort Liard, a post of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
situated on the Liard Diver, and not very far from Fort Simpson, likewise 
one of t lie company’s posts on t lie ^Mackenzie Diver. At certain seasons of 
the year its meat is excellent, and much sought after by the Indians and 
whites. With the exception of the tail, there appears but little to separate 
it from its ally, Tdrao obsetmts, and it was described as the last-mentioned 
species in the Fauna Boreal i Americana” of Swainson and Richardson, 
and the two again confused by Audubon. (Baird.) 
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Tetrao Franklinii, Douglas. 

FRANKLIN’S GROUSE. 

Tetrao Franklinii, Douglas, Trans. Linn. Sue. XVI. 1829, 139. — Rich. F. For. Amcr. II. 
1831, 348; pi. lxi. — Gray, Cat. Gallinar, 8G. — Baird, Birds N. Amcr. 1858,623. — 
Cooper and Suckley, N. II. Wash. Terr. 220. — Canace Tntnklimi, Elliot, I‘i\ A. 
N. Sc. 1864, 23. In. Mon. Tctraonida?, plate. 

Tetrao Canadensis , var. Box a parte, Am. Oni. III. 1830, 47 ; pi. xx. 

f Tetrao Jusca, Ord, Guthrie’s Geog. 2d Ain. cd. II. 1815, 317. Based on “Small brown 
pheasant” of Lewis and Clark, II. 182, which very probably is this species. 

Sp. Ciiar. Prevailing color in the male black ; each feather of the head, neck, and 
upper parts generally, having its surface waved with plumbeous gray. This is in the form 
of two or three well-defined concentric bars parallel to each other, one along the exterior 
edge of the feather, the others behind it. The sides of the body, the scapulars, and outer 
surface of the wings are mottled like the hack, hut more irregularly, and with a browner 
shade of gray, the feathers with a central white streak expanding towards the tip (on the 
wing these streaks seen only on some of the greater coverts). There is no white above, 
except as described. The under parts are mostly uniform black, the leathers of the sides 



Male. 


of the belly and breast broadly tipped with white, which sometimes forms a pectoral band. 
There is a white bar across the feathers at the base of the upper mandible, usually inter- 
rupted above ; a white spot on the lower eyelid, and a white line beginning on the cheeks 
and running into a series of white spots in the. feathers of the throat, the lower feathers of 
which arc banded terminally with whitish. The feathers at the base of the hill, ami the 
head below the eyes and beneath, are pure black. The quills are dark brown, without 
any spots or hands, the outer edges only mottled with grayish. The tail feathers are sim- 
ilar, but darker, and the tail is entirely black to the tip. Upper tail covert broadly 
67 
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tipped with white ; feathers of l lu* legs mottled brown and whitish ; dirty white behind 
the tarsi. The bill is black. 

The female is smaller but somewhat similar, the black bars above broader, the inner 
irray bars of each feather, including the tail, replaced by broader ones of brownish-orange. 
The under parts have the feathers black, barred with the brownish-orange, which, on the 



Female. 


tips of the belly feathers, is pure white. The clear continuous black of the head and 
breast are wanting. The scapulars, greater coverts, and sides are streaked as in the 
male. The tail is tipped with whitish, as are the upper coverts. 

Length, about 15 00 ; wing, 7.55 ; tail, 5.G2. 

Ilab. Northern Rocky Mountains of the United States, and westward through Wash- 
ington Territory to the Cascade Mountains. 

This interesting variety of the Canada grouse, if it he not a distinct 
species, replaces the other form in the Rocky Mountains of the United 
States, hut does not seem to extend much northward, as all specimens re- 
ceived at the Smithsonian Institution, from the Mackenzie River region, 
and Alaska, including Sitka, are true T. Cantu! emit*. The dilferences consist 
mainly in a rather longer, broader, and more truncated tail, which is pure 
hlaek to the ends, instead of being tipped with brownish-orange. The up- 
per tail coverts also are sharply ended with white. The female has the tail 
tipped with whitish, instead of orange-brown. 

The species is abundant in the Rocky and Ritter Root Mountains, and 
extends to the Cascade Range. It lives among the spruce and pine 
vegetation, principally in swampy tracts, feeding on leaves and buds of 
the conifera*. The eggs are light chocolate-brown, spotted with darker, 
much like those of the Uanada grouse. (Baird.) 
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G exits FEEICEG'ETES, Haiiio. 

Pcdifccetes , B.uitn, I*. K. Ilep. IX. Birds, 1858, 1525. (Type, Tetnto pkasianellus.) 

Gen. Chak. Tail short, graduated, the shorter part of it half the length of the full 
rounded wing. Tarsi densely feathered to the toes and between their bases. Keek 



P phasinnellits 


without peculiar feathers. Cuhncn between nasal fossae not half the length of bill. 
(Elliot.) 

Two species of the genus are recognized by later authors. 



P. phasiantllm. 
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Fedioecetes Columbianus, Ord. 

THE SHARP-TAILED GROUSE, OR PRAIRIE CHICKEN. 

P/iasianus Columbianus, Ord, Guth. Gcog. 2d Am. ed. II. 1815, 317. — Pcilirrcctes Cofum - 
bianus , (Ord) Elliot, Tr. A. X. Sc. Phil. XIV. 1S62, 403. Ib. Moil Tctraonidic, 
plate. 

T(trao phasiancllus, Onn, same place, and of all other authors since 1S00, except Bonaparte, 
Amer. Orn. III. (text only), which is true p/msianelhis , Liunams (Elliot). Figures (all 
of Columbia nus), Bonaparte, Amur. Orn. III. pi. xix. (supposed female). — Audubon, 
Orn. Ring. IV. pi. 3S2, p. 569. Ini Birds Amcr. V. 110 ; pi. 298. In. Synopsis, 205. — 
Nuttall, Man. I. 669. — Newberry, P. K. Rep. VI. iv. 1857, 94. — Swain.son and 
Rich. F. Bor. Am. II. 361. — PulicccUes phasiane/lus, Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 
1858, 626. — Cooper and Suckley\ XII. iii. Zool. of \V. T. 223. 

Sp. Ciiar. General color white anil brownisli-yellow with irregular black markings. 

Beneath pure white, the feathers on the breast and Hanks with brown V-sliaped markings. 

Throat huff. (Elliot.) Length, 18.00; extent, 28.00 ; wing, 8.50; tail, 5.24. 



Hob. Northern prairies and plains from Wisconsin, west to Cascade Mountains and 
Sierra Nevada. 


Though well known as a game-bird, and a delicate luxury for the table, 
in the Upper Mississippi Valley (where it is confounded by sportsmen gen- 
erally with the pinnated grouse, Cupidonia aipido ), this prairie-chicken has 
not yet been enrolled among the game-birds of California, on account of the 
remote and thinly inhabited part of the State which it inhabits. It is 
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worthy, however, of an attempt at naturalization in the lower and western 
districts. From what I have seen of their resorts and hahits along the 
Upper Columbia, I see no reason why they cannot flourish in many of the 
valleys west of the Sierra Nevada, unless there is some unknown agent fatal 
to them either when young or full grown, such as the peculiarities of the 
climate or some poisonous plant or seed which they eat. Their eggs might, 
at any rate, he easily obtained and hatched under a hen for trial. 

According to Dr. Newberry, the prairie-chicken is first met with in Cali- 
fornia, near Canoe Creek, about I i tty miles northeast of Fort Heading, on the 
east side of the Sierra Nevada. Thence they are abundant north and east- 
ward, and I think extend south as far as lat. 09°, though this is somewhat 
uncertain. 1 have not heard of them in the southeastern parts of California, 
though there are tracts apparently suited for them, such as Owen’s Valley. 
Towards the Columbia they are numerous in all the grassy prairies about 
the upper part of the river east of the Cascade Hange. It lias been lately 
ascertained that their range to the north ends about lat. 49° ; Air. Kennicott 
having obtained specimens from British America which prove different, and 
turn out to he the true T. ph a si a nell as of Limncus, though described also as 
P. Kennicott ii l>y Suekley. It is a resident species throughout all its range, 
or only descends from the high lands to the warmer valleys in the cold 
months. 

I have seen the nest of this species near the Upper Missouri Fiver in 
May. It is a mere cavity in the grass under a log or bush, lined with a few 
feathers ; the eggs are about twelve, white, obscurely spotted with brownish. 
In the spring the male is said by Nuttall to utter a shrill but rather feeble 
crowing ; and at all times when started they have a loud cry of hil'-hd'-hd', 
which assists the whirring of their wings and their unexpected appearance 
in throwing the inexperienced sportsman off his guard. 

In the autumn they often congregate about favorite spots in great num- 
bers, and where not much hunted furnish excellent sport for a cool and 
quick shot. They usually scatter in the morning among t lie long grass in 
the neighborhood of thickets, and lie so close as to he almost trodden under 
foot lie fore they fly, when they rise with a few whirring flaps of the wing to 
a height of about six feet, and then sail off direct for a hundred yards or 
more, unless they are much hunted, when they make for the nearest thicket. 
Sometimes, when unused to the hunter’s devices, they merely fly into a low 
tree, and, as if perfectly safe there, look down coolly while several are suc- 
cessively shot around them, the only precaution being to shoot the lowest 
first, so that their fall may not alarm the others. 

In frosty and snowy weather they often sun themselves in the morn- 
ing on the trees, ami live much in winter on the buds of the alder, poplar, 
etc. 
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AYe give above a iigure of t lie bead of the I\ phasianrlhts to illustrate 
the supposed differences between this race and I\ Cohtmbuuius. 


(boxes CENTROCERCUS, Swainsox. 

CmtrocemtSy Swaixson, F. I»ur. Amer. II 1831, 49G. (Type, Tctmo urophasiamts, Rona- 
1’AllTE.) 

(box. CiiAii. Tail excessively lengthened, rnneate, longer than the wings, the feathers 
all lanceolate. Tarsi feathered to the joint and between the bases of the toes. Lower 
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throat and its sides with stiffened spinous leathers. Wings with the feathers rather 
sharp ; the primaries longer than the secondaries. Xasal ibssa j extending very far ibr- 



ward ; the length of rnlmen between them two thirds the total length. Color mottled 
yellowish above, with large black patches beneath. 

But one species is yet known, though the “ sage fowls,” said to inhabit 
Bower California near lat. d;h, may very possibly prove distinct, few of this 
family having such a long range north and south as from 32° to 4‘J . 

The genus Ccnfrorcrcus presents several peculiarities among its allies, as 
shown by the above cut, that readily distinguish it, and embraces much the 
largest species of true grouse found in America. This form of grouse is less 
known to sportsmen than any of the others belonging to the fauna of the 
Xew World, as it only makes its first appearance at a considerable distance 
to the west of the Mississippi. 
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Centrocercus urophasianus, Bonaparte. 

THE SAGE-COCK ; COCK OF THE PLAINS. 

Tttrao urophasianus t Bonaparte, Zool. Jour. III. Jan. 182$, 214. Tb. Am. Orn. III. 1S30; 
]»]. xxi. f. 1. — Wilson, Illus. IS31 ; pi. 26, 27. — Nuttall, Man. 1.1832, 666. — 
Audubon, Orn. Bing. IV. 1838, 503 ; pi. 371. Id. Birds Amer. V. 1842, 106 ; pi. 297. 
— Newberry, Zool. Cal. and Or. Route, Hep. P. R. It. Surv. VI. iv. 1857, 95. — Maxi- 
milian, Cab. Jour. 1858, 431. — Tttrao (Centrocercus) urophasianus, Swainson, F. Bor. 
Amur. II. 1 S3 1 , 358 ; pi. lviii. — Centrocercus urophasianus, Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 
624. — Cooper and Scckley, XII. in. Zool. of V . T. 222. 

Sr. Chau. Tail feat hors twenty. Above varied with black and brownish-yellow; 
coverts having all the leathers streaked with the latter. Beneath black; the breast 
white, the upper feathers with spiny shafts, the lower streaked with black ; tail coverts 



Male. 


with white tips; the sides also with much white. Length, 29.00 ; extent, 42.00 ; wing, 
12.00 ; tail, 11.50. Iris of adult yellow, of young brown ; Bill and toes blackish. 

Hah. Sage plains of the northwest, to Eastern California. South to Lower California? 

Although the largest and most beautiful of American grouse, this species 
lias not been much noticed as a game-hird, on account of the barren, unin- 
habited regions it frequents, and also from the bitterness of its flesh, caused 
by feeding on the “ wild sage ” (Artemisia). It is said, however, that the 
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latter objection may be overcome by stripping off the skin as soon as the 
bird is killed, and emptying the contents of the crop and stomach. Prob- 
ably if trapped and fed for a few days this trouble would be entirely obvi- 
ated. 

I have not myself seen this bird in California, but there is a fine speci- 
men in the possession of Mr. Dillon, of Oakland, which he says was shot 
near the Mojave Diver. I saw what I thought must he the tracks of this 
bird among the scrub-oaks near the head-waters of that river, and have 
heard of birds resembling them having been seen near the boundary of 
Lower California, — a country similar to that inhabited by them east of the 
Sierra. I have heard that they are common near Virginia City, Xevada. 



Female. 


Dr. Xe wherry found them common in the northeast corner of California, 
along Pit Diver, near “ Dmuul Valley,” and thence abundant towards the 
north, and east of the Cascade Mountains. In the plains north of the Up- 
per Columbia 1 found some of them in 1853, hut they were not abundant, 
and in I860 I saw none there, while Mr. J. Hepburn, who visited that dis- 
trict especially in search of them, was equally unsuccessful. Xuttall, how- 
ever, speaks of seeing bucks of hundreds of them south of Snake Diver, and 
their chief range is probably in Eastern Oregon, Utah, and Xevada. They 
are only found in those barren, sandy, and almost waterless districts where 
the chief vegetation is Artemisia , and other plants which cattle will not 
touch. They feed on the leaves of this bitter shrub, as well as others, and 
probably on various seeds of grasses, etc. 
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They do not tly readily, hut run ; and if they think they are not seen, squat 
close to the ground, allowing travellers to pass very near without Hying, 
and often without being detected, although scarcely concealed by vegetation. 
When they Uy it is sometimes with a loud whir, sometimes without much 
noise, and they generally continue their flight for a long distance before 
they alight. 

When they Hy they make a cackling noise, very much like that of the 
common fowl, when Hushed, but rather hoarser. Their flight is rather slow 
and laborious, compared to that of other grouse. 

According to Xuttall, they “pair” in March and April, but are also 
polygamous, like most of the order. At that time they assemble on emi- 
nences near the banks of streams, the male lowering his wings and strut- 
ting about with a humming sound, the wings dragging on the ground, tail 
spread out like a fan, and the bare skin of the breast inflated like an 
orange, this being the apparatus that produces the hollow sound, like blow- 
ing into a hollow cane. The blue grouse has this blowing organ also con- 
nected with the windpipe. 

The nest is on the ground, made of dry grass and slender twigs, under low 
bushes or tufts of high grass. The eggs, from thirteen to seventeen, about 
the size of hens’-eggs, are wood-brown, with irregular chocolate blotches 
at the thick end. They are hatched in twenty-one or twenty-two days, and 
the young at once run about. (Xuttall.) According to Xewberry, the male 
weighs five or six pounds ; the female is a third smaller, as usual in some 
birds of this family. 
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Genus BONASA, Stephens. 

Ij onasa, Stephens, Shaw’s Gen. Zool. XI. 1819. (Type, Tttrao bonasta, L., of Europe.) 
Tctrustes, Kevseulino and IIlami’s Wirbelthiere Eurupas, IS40, txiv. 

(I e\. Ciiar. Tail widening to the end, its feathers very broad, as long as the wings; 
the feathers soft, and eighteen in number. Tarsi naked in the lower half; covered with 



two rows of hexagonal scales anteriorly, as in the Ortyrjincc. Sides of toes strongly pec- 
tinated Naked space on the side of throat covered by a tuft of broad soft feathers. 
Portion of cuhuen between the nasal fossae about one third the total length- Top of head 
with a soft crest. 


The ruffed grouse — “partridge,” or “ pheasant,” of the Atlantic States — 
is different, though very much like ours. That of the Northern Boeky 
Mountains is probably also different, being very pale gray, with but little 
brown in its plumage. (IJ. innbrUoules , houglas.) There is also one species 
at least in Europe. The genus, in its partly naked tarsi, with two rows of 
scutelhe anteriorly, indicates a close degree of affinity to the American par- 
tridges or quails, as will be seen bv a comparison of the generic illustrations 
of the two forms. Both have the tiesh white and tender, and are equally 
sought after as a delicacy. 
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Bonasa Sabinii, Baird. 

THE OREGON GROUSE. 

Tdrao Sabinii, Douglas, Trans. Linn. Soc. XVI. 18*29, 137. — Rich. F. Bor. Amer. II. 
1831, 343. — Baird, P. R. Rep. Birds, IX. 03 1 . — Cooper ami Slckley, XII. iii. 
Zool. of W. T. 224. — Loud, Pr. R. Art. Inst. 1S64, 123. — Elliot, Mon. Tetraonida 1 , 
plate. 

Tetmo unibell us, Rich , F. Bor. Amer. II. 1831,342 . — Newberry, Zoul. Cal. and Or. Route, 
Rep. P. R. R. Surv. AT. iv. 1857, 94. And of other authors on the West Coast 
species (not of Linnaus). 

Si*. Ciiar. Dark orange-chestnut above; the back with cordate spots of lighter. Be- 
neath reddish-yellow, transversely barred with dull brown. Tail tipped with gray, and 



with a suhtenninal bar of black. Broad feathers of the rnfl lilaelc. Length, IS 00; ex- 
tent, 23.00; wing, 7 30; tail, 0.70; middle toe, 2 30. Iris brown; hill and toes born- 
color. 

Hub. Rocky Mountains to Pacific Coast of Oregon and Washington. Northern Cali- 
fornia ? 


Although this hire! 1ms not yet been obtained in California, as far as I can 
learn, it is so abundant at the Columbia River and in Oregon, that I think 
it must inhabit the northern part of this State, ay here there are districts well 
suited for its habits. It is an inhabitant of the forests, especially those of 
deciduous trees along streams, and about the borders of prairies, hut never 
A r entures far from the woods. At times they feed about grain-fields, and 
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early in tlie morning are fond of dusting and sunning themselves on roads. 
From the dense covert they usually inhabit they are not easy to shoot, but 
often alight in trees, and if tjuickly shot at, give time for killing them before 
flying. 

In January and February the males maybe heard “ drumming” often dur- 
ing the day, and sometimes at night. This they do by standing on a log and 
beating it with their short concave wings, beginning slowly, and gradually 
striking more rapidly, until the sound becomes a hollow whir. They may 
sometimes be seen doing this, hut are very difficult to approach in the 
woods. They make no other sound, except a cackling, sometimes when they 
lly, and the low notes of the female when in charge of her young. The 
Eastern species {B. umbel! its), very similar to ours, lays ten to fifteen dull 
yellowish eggs, in a depression among the dead leaves near a log or bush. 
The young lly in about a week, and at Fuget’s Sound are hatched in May. 

According to Lord, in his Naturalist in Vancouver’s Island,” etc., this 
species forms a nest in May, on the ground under a fallen log or hush, of dry 
leaves, lined with grass, bits of moss, and a few feathers, laying ten to four- 
teen eggs, of a dirty whitish, unspotted. He found about ten nests in one 
swamp near the Spokan Prairie, Washington Territory. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the railed grouse of the Lower Yukon, 
in Alaska, should belong to the variety B. umbclloitlcs , rather than to one so 
characteristic of the coast region of Washington and Oregon. 



Lagopus albus> 
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Genus LAGOPUS, Vieillot. 

Lagopus, Vieillot, Analyse, 1S1G. (Type, Tamo lagopus , L ) 

Gen. Ciiaf.. Nasal groove densely clothed with leathers. Tail of sixteen or eighteen 
feathers. Legs feathered densely to the claws. All the American species becoming white 
in winter. 



Of this genus three, if not four, well-marked species occur in North 
America, belonging principally to the high north, and especially abundant 
in and near the Arctic circle. 


Lagopus leucurus, Swaixson. 

THE WHITE-TAILED PTARMIGAN. 

71/mo (Lagopus) leucurus , Swaixson, Fauna Bor. Amer. II. 18.31, 355; pi. lxiii. — Nutt all, 
Man. II. 1834, 612. In. T 2d cd. 1840, 820 — II vi un, Birds N. Amer. 1858, 636. — 
Gray, Cat. Gallinni, Hr. Mas. 1867, 03. — Trtnto leucurus , Aununox, Gni. Biog. \ . 
1830,200; pi. 418. — Lagopus hucurns , Arnunox, Syn. IS3D. 1 b. Birds Amer. V. 
1842, 125 ; pi. 302. — Elliot, Mon. Tetmonidiv, plate. 

Sp. Guar. Bill slender. Plumage in summer barred with brownish-yellow. In win- 
ter pure white, including the tail feathers. Length, 13 00; wing, 7.00; tail, 4.25. 
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Hab. High alpine regions of the Rocky Mountains, from New Mexico to the Arctic 
Ocean. Also highest peaks of Washington Territory, and British Columbia. 



The fact that the tail feathers, which on the other species of Larjopm are 
always black throughout the year, are here entirely white, will serve to dis- 
tinguish the species at once from all its congeners. Formerly but little 
known in the United States, and its first introduction based on specimens 
collected in the Cochetope Pass of the Rocky Mountains (lat. 39°), by Cap- 
tain Marcy, in 1858, this species has now come to be a familiar member 
of the alpine regions of the Rocky Mountains, as depicted by artists and 
authors. (Rail’d.) 



Ortyr Vtr%intanux 
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Family BEBIHCHUE, The Faktkidges. 

Ciiar. Nostrils protected by a naked scale. The tarsi bare and scu- 
tellate. 

The partridges differ from the grouse in the bare legs and naked nasal 
grooves. They have a very extended distribution, being found, in one genus 
or another, over almost the whole globe. The Old and the New World 
forms are quite different, the latter forming the sub-family Ortyyincc, 


Sub-Family ORTYGIXE. 

Char. Bill stout; the lower mandible more or less bidentate on each 
side near the end. 

The toothed or serrated character of the edge of the lower jaw, although 
an apparently trilling feature, yet marks a constant distinction from the 
smooth-edged bills of the Old World sub-families. There are several genera 
recognized by naturalists, many of them represented by species of the 
United States, and the total number of species is nearly fifty. They have a 
close resemblance to each other, and the differences of form pointed out 



Ortyx Virginianus. 
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appear, in many cases, to be specific rather than generic. The crested (piails 
are principally Californian. 

The type of this sub-family is the well-known quail of the Atlantic 
States, of which a figure is given 011 the preceding page. 


Genus OREORTYX, Baird. 

Orcortyr , Raiui>, Ends X. Amer. 1851), G42. (Type, O'tyr pi eta . ) 

Gen*. Ciiau. Body stout, broad ; bill large ; crest as in Lophorft/r ; tail short, broad, 
scarcely more than half the wing, rounded, the longest leathers not much exceeding the 



0 . pictm. 


coverts. Legs developed, the claws extending beyond the. tip of the tail ; tin* lateral toes 
short, the outer claw tailing considerably short of the base of the middle. Very similar to 
Ortyx, except in the crest. 



The Eastern quails belong to the genus Orty.r , Stephens, and are not 
crested. 


G9 
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Oreortyx pictus, Douglas. 

THE PLUMED PARTRIDGE; THE MOUNTAIN QUAIL. 

OrhjT pictn, Douglas Trans. Linn. Soc. XVI. 1829, 143. — Cafliprphi pirta, Gould, Mon. 
Odont. pi. xv. — Newuekuy, P. 11. Bop. VI. iv. 1857, 93. — Hleiuiann, X. vi. 01. 
— Orwrtj/. r pictus, Baird, I*. Ii. Lop. IX. Birds, 642 — Cooler and Suckley, XII. iii. 
Zoo), of W. T. 225. 

Orty.r plnmifent, Gui ld, Pr. Zool. Soc. V. 1S37, 42. — Aniuiiox, Birds Amcr. V. 1S42, 69 ; 
jd. 291. — Perth x plumift-nt, Arnnuix, < )rn. Biog. V. 18.39, 220 ; ]d. 422. — Luphortyx 
plumiftru, Xu l tall, Mail. I 2d cd. 1840, 791. 

Sp. Chau. Head with a crest of two straight feathers, much longer than the bill and 
head. Anterior half of the body grayish-plumb ons ; the upper parts generally olivaceous 
brown, with a slight shade of rufous, this extending narrowly along the nape to the crest. 
Head beneath the eyes and throat orange-chestnut, bordered along the orhi's, and a short 
distance behind by black, bounded anteriorly and superiorly by white, of which color is a 
short line behind the eye. Posterior half of the body beneath white, a large central patch 



anteriorly (bifurcating behind), with the flanks and tibial feathers orange-ehestnut-brown, 
the sides of body showing black and white bands, the former color tinned with chestnut. 
Upper tail coverts black, streaked with orange-chestnut Upper tertials margined inter- 
nally with whitish. Length, 11.50; extent, 18.00; wing, 5.75; tail, 3.25. Iris brown; 
bill bluish horn-color; feet brownish-white. 

Ifni). Mountain ranges of California and Oregon. Not in Coast Bange south of San 
Francisco. 

This bird, one of the most beautiful of its family, is common in the higher 
mountain ranges of California and Oregon, and I think a few are found 
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north of the Columbia. South of San Francisco they are unknown near the 
coast, unless some birds seen by members of the survey in the Mount 
Diablo Range at an elevation of over three thousand feet, were of this species. 
In the Sierra Nevada they have been obtained at Fort Tejon, about four 
thousand feet elevation, and seen at Cajon Pass in winter, about the same 
elevation, aud in lat. 34°. They probably extend farther south in the 
mountains. At lat. 39° they descend in winter to about three thousand 
feet, and are found lower towards the north, until in Oregon they frequent 
the borders of the Willamette Valley, but little above the sea-level. They 
are not common anywhere within the range of the gunners who supply 
the San Francisco market ; all those I have seen there having been brought 
alive from the Sierra Nevada. They abound in summer up to seven thou- 
sand feet in that range, where 1 found them in September, the young not 
quite full grown, and the old birds moulting. In habits and flight they 
have considerable resemblance to our other quails, but their cries are quite 
different. Their note of alarm is a rather faint chirp, scarcely warning the 
sportsman of their presence before they lly. They scatter in all directions 
when flushed, and then call each other together by a whistle, very much 
like that of a man calling his dog. According to Newbeny, the lien has a 
cluck, much like that of the common hen, when calling together her young 
brood about the first of August. The chickens also uttered a piping note, 
scattering and concealing themselves in the grass. Their notes and habits 
in spring have not yet been described. 

They do not seem anywhere to associate in flocks of more than fifteen or 
twenty, and from the rugged, shrubby character of the country they inhabit 
they ai'e not easily shot, except in the early morning, when they come out 
into the roads and openings to feed. They live on seeds, berries, and 
insects, and are very good for the table. As with the other species, more 
are taken in traps than by the gun. When hunted in the thick brush they 
generally run some distance before flying, and then rise singly, scattering so 
that only one can be killed at a shot. 1 have never seen them perch in 
trees, like the other species. 



Lophortyx Californicus. 
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Genus LOPHORTYX, Bonaparte. 

Lophortyx , Bonaparte, Geog. and Comp. List, 1838. (Type, Tetrao Cali/oniicus, Siiaw.) 

Gkv Ciiar. Head with a crest of lengthened feathers springing from the vertex, the 
shafts in the same vertical plane, the .webs root- shaped, and overlapping each other ; the 
number varies from two to six or more ; they widen to the tip, where they arc slightly re- 



curved. Tail lengthened and graduated ; nearly as long as the wing, composed of twelve 
stiff feathers. ings with the tertials not as long as the primaries ; the coverts without 
any unusual development; claws rather short ; the lateral reaching to, but scarcely beyond 
tlie base of the middle ; the outstretched toe not reaching the tip of the tail. 

Several other species of this get ms are found in Mexico and Lower Cali- 
fornia. Of these Lojtlwrfjpr neo.tr aits, Vigors (Nuttall) ; enstutus, Liniueus ; 
X. cln/aus, Nuttall ; X. Dovyhtsii, Bonaparte ; and “ Orti/.v ” fasciat us, Natterer, 
have been attributed to Upper California, blit not found by any recent col- 
lectors. 

The two species of this genus belonging to the Western United States 
are very similar in pattern of color, and differ rather in tints. The males 
may be best distinguished by t lie following diagnosis. 

X. Calif ornkus. Vertex and occiput, light smoky olive-1 >rown ; forehead 
whitish ; spot in middle of belly orange-chestnut ; sides of body olivaceous- 
plumbeous. 

X. Gambdii . Vertex and occiput clear chestnut-brown ; forehead black- 
ish ; spot in middle of belly black ; sides of body orange-chestnut. 
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Lopliortyx Californicus, Shaw. 

THE CALIFORNIA QUAIL. 

Tttrao Califirnicus, Siiaiv, Xat. Mi sc. pi. 345 (prior to 1 SOI ) . — Perdix Califomica, Latham, 
Sup pi. I ml. Urn. II App. 1801 ; pi. lxii. — Audubon, Orn. Biog. V. 1830, 152; pi. 413. 
— Hutchings, Cal. Mag. II. 1 857, 241. ( Woodcut of bird and egg. ) — Orti/x Calijbrnira , 
Stephens, in Shaw's Zool. XI. 1S19, 384. — Audubon, Svn. 1839,199. I b. Birds 
Amer. V. 1842, 67; pi. 290 . — Lophortyx Califomica, Bonaparte, List, 1838. — Nut- 
tall, Man. I. 2d cd. 1840, 789. — Baird, P. R. Rep. IX. Birds, 64 4 . — Cooper and 
Suckley, XII. iii. Zool. of W. T. 225. — CaUipepla Californicu. , Gould, Mon. Odont. 
pi. xvi. — Newberry, P. R. Kep. VI. iv. 1857, 92. — Herrmann, X. vi. 60. 

Sp. Ciiar. Crest black. Anterior half of body And upper parts plumbeous; the wings 
and back glossed with olive brown. Anterior half of head above brownish-yellow, the 
shafts of the still* feathers black; behind this is a white transverse band, which passes back 
along the side of the crown ; within this white, anteriorly and laterally, is a black suffu- 
sion. The vertex and occiput are light brown. Chin and throat black, margined laterally 



Male. 


and behind by a white hand, beginning behind the eye. Belly pale huff anteriorly (an 
orange-brown rounded patch in the middle), and white laterally, the leathers all margined 
abruptly with black. Tin* feathers on the sides of body, like the back, streaked centrally 
with white. Feathers of top and sides of neck with the margins and shafts black. Under 
tad coverts bull', broadly streaked centrally with brown. 
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Female similar, without the white ami black of* the lioa<l ; the feathers of the. throat 
brownish-yellow, streaked with brown. The bull’ and orange-brown of the belly wanting. 
The crest short. 



Ft male. 


Length, 10.00 ; extent, l-l.Oo ; wing, 4.50 ; tail. 4.20. Iris brown ; bill black ; feet olive- 
brown. 

Halt. Plains and lowlands of California and Oregon towards the coast, and as far as 
the Columbia Liver. Mojave Liver. 

The California quail, valley quail, or common crested quail, is so abun- 
dant a species in all the lower parts of the country, that its appearance is per- 
fectly familiar to every one, and it has had numerous illustrations in bonks 
of natural history, etc., during the last seventy years. It abounds from the 
Columbia Liver to Lower California in the valleys, and on the lower parts 
of the mountain-slopes up to about three thousand feet in lat. 39°, above 
which it is replaced by the mountain quail. It is also numerous on 
Catalina Island, but was probably carried there originally, as a bight of 
eighteen miles at once would probably be too far for a bird with so short 
wings. It is not found on any of the other more southern islands. 

At most seasons these quails can be found in bocks, sometimes of several 
hundreds, and they do not scatter in pairs even in the nesting season, ex- 
cept for a short period, the males soon collecting again in small bocks. It 
lias been stated that in the warm valleys of the interior they commence to 
lay as early as March, but I have never found eggs near the coast before 
April. At San Diego I found the first on the 23d of that month, about 
thirty days later than Gambel’s quail begins to lay at Fort Mojave. At 
Santa Barbara 1 found the first on May 1st, and at Santa Cruz observed the 
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young just hatched, May 25th, so that the usual time for laying seems to he 
throughout A])i*il and May, perhaps extending two weeks earlier and later 
in the extremes of its range. The number of eggs in a nest 1 have found to 
vary from eleven to twenty, and several females probably lay in one nest at 
times, as in the ease with nearly all gallinaceous birds. Their color is 
white or yellowish, with numerous blotches and spots of various sizes and 
shades of brown, scattered mostly towards the larger end. The shade and 
distribution of spots varies in such a manner as to lead to the opinion that 
they are laid hy different birds. As an evidence of their habit of laying at 
times in strange nests, I have found two of their eggs in a nest containing 
four others of a Pip Ho, on the summit of the Santa Cruz Mountains, in which 
ease the nest was deserted by both species. The size of the egg is about 
1.20 or 1.24 X 0.90 or 0.90. 

A writer in Hutchings’s California Magazine for December, 1857, men- 
tions that a female kept in San Francisco laid during one summer the aston- 
ishing number of seventy-nine eggs, being of course deprived of them and 
not allowed to sit, while supplied with abundance of food. Probably in 
many instances the wild birds raise a late brood after losing their first 
nest, and perhaps at times two broods annually. In the instance just men- 
tioned the male bird showed at times a very tyrannical disposition, driving 
the female for refuge into corners for several days together. L have not, 
however, observed any pugnacity among them in a wild state, or much even 
when confined in cages, unlike many of their foreign allies which have be- 
come celebrated for their fighting propensities. 

The period of incubation is probably about four weeks, as with its nearest 
allies, but 1 have had no opportunity to verify this. They are very easily 
tamed, either when taken wild or raised from the eggs. In San Francisco 
they are constantly to be found exposed for sale alive, and many escape 
from the cages, scattering about the city, flying from roof to roof, and occa- 
sionally descending into quiet gardens, especially if there are caged birds to 
call them. A few rods from the suburbs, flocks of quails are frequent 
among the dense undergrowth which covers the sand-hills. 

They are carried East in almost every steamer, hut no account of their 
successful naturalization in our more severe Atlantic climate lias yet been 
published. They are, however, said to he very numerous in France, where 
they have found a suitable climate, and are carefully protected. Experiments 
made in England have not been so successful. 

In the spring the males sit on a bush and utter at short intervals a single 
loud, almost screaming note, which seems to he a call peculiar to that 
season. At other times they have a triple call-note rather soft and pleasant, 
capable of being interpreted in various words, according to the fancy of the 
listener. Perhaps the nearest approach to it is in the syllables ti'iclc-l'e-ie'u , 
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quickly whistled. This is their usual call to assemble when scattered ; if 
suddenly startled they fly off with several loud chirps, pip-pip-pip-pip, ex- 
actly like the alarm-note of the robin. The young when alarmed chirp 
similarly, but more faintly. 

When hunted they usually run a good deal before Hying, and scatter, 
rising in small numbers at a time or singly ; but it is probable that hunting 
them with dogs may change this habit, especially in open grounds, and in- 
duce them to lie closer, like the species of older countries. When there are 
trees near, some of them almost always fly into them, and if hard pressed 
conceal themselves so closely in the foliage that they are discovered with 
great difficulty. 

Their habit of scattering makes it difficult to slioot more than one or two 
at a time, even on the ground, and market-hunters rely chiefly on traps, by 
which the quails are very soon exterminated from a district. Sportsmen 
are obliged to destroy these traps wherever found, to prevent this destruc- 
tion in more populous districts. 

The whir they make when started up is sufficient to put an inexperienced 
shot quite off his guard ; and 1 think the birds where much hunted discover 
this fact, and lie closer, starting up in larger numbers and nearer to their 
pursuer, in order to destroy the effect of his shot. The Eastern quail shows 
similar differences in habits in different districts. 

From their frequenting the vicinity of hushes and other cover, there seems 
to be no necessity for the female to use artifice in protecting her young 
brood, and 1 have always seen them scatter at once, the old bird flying off 
as if confident that the young could take care of themselves. The Eastern 
species ( Ortpr Virrjinianus) has often been raised hy the domestic lien, and 
there seems no reason why this should not he also. 

The only point east of the Sierra Nevada, where 1 have seen this bird, is 
along the upper part of the Mojave Fiver, and it is doubtful whether they 
occur elsewhere, unless it is in Owen’s A "alley. Towards the south, Dr. 
lleermann states that the Colorado desert forms an impassable harrier to 
their extension eastward. Near the sink of Mojave Fiver they meet with 
the nearly allied species, L . Gamhch) , and it would he highly interesting to 
discover whether the two species hybridize in a wild state. 

Attempts have been made to naturalize this species at Puget s Sound, hut 
they probably could not flourish there for many years. They have been 
established, however, in the Sandwich Islands, and it is quite probable that 
persistent and systematic effort will result in making them familiar inhabi- 
tants of many regions to which they do not belong naturally. 

The flesh of the California quail is white and delicate, hut rather de- 
ficient in flavor, though capable of improvement hy fattening in confine- 
ment. 
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Lophortyx Gambelii, Xuttall. 
GAMBEL’S QUAIL. 


Lophortyjc Gambelii , “ Ncttall,” G\mbel, Pr. A. N. Sc. Phil. I. 1S43, 260. — McCall, Pr. 
A. X. Sc. V. June, 1851, 221. — Baird, P. It. Rep. IX. Birds, 645. — Ivennerly, X. 
iv. 33. — Coues, I liis, 1866,46 (habit). In. Pr. A. N. Sc. Phil. 1866, 94. — Dresser, 
ibis, 186G, 28. — Calfipepfa Gambelii , Gouui, Mon. (hlnnt. pi. xvii. — Ca&SIN, Illust. I. 
ii. 1853, 45; pi. ix. — Herrmann, P. It. Rep. X. v. 19; vi. 60. 

Sr. Char. Head with a crest of five or six purplish-black feathers, about as long as 
the bill and head together, ora little, longer. Upper parts, with the neck all round, and 
the breast, plumbeous gray ; the shafts of the feathers brown ; those on the neck above and 
on the sides edged with the. same. Anterior half of bead all round, with the chin and 
upper p:irt of throat, and a large spot on the belly, black ; the forehead streaked with 
hoary gray. Top of the head chestnut, bordered anteriorly and laterally by black, imrue- 



Mnlt. 


d iatelv succeeded by an abruptly defined white stripe. A second stripe starts from the 
posterior corner of the eye, and borders the black on the sides of the head and on the 
throat all round. Rellv pale brownish-yellow ; the sides of the body dark orange-brown, 
broadly streaked centrally with white. Inner edges of tertials light brownish-yellow. 
Tail light plumbeous. 

Female without the black and white of the head and the black of the belly, and only a 
slight trace of the chestnut crown ; the crest shorter and of fewer feathers. 

70 
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Length, 11.00 ; extent, 14.50 ; wing, 4 75 ; tail, 4.25. Jris brown ; bill black, pale be- 
low ; feet lead-gray. 



Female. 


Ilab. Upper Rio Grande and Gila to the Colorado of California. A few as far west as 
the sink of Mojave River. 

This species is almost exactly like the Letter known L. Calif or nicus in 
habits as well as in pattern of plumage, but differs in both quite sufficiently 
to constitute a good species, having also an entirely different range of 
distribution. They seem more able to endure the droughts and heat of the 
interior deserts, as I have seen small flocks on the barren mountains west 
of the Colorado, and they occur in a generally more inhospitable country. 
Their range toward the north is not known to be above lat. 36°, though pos- 
sibly farther. Though more southern in their habitat, their average size 
is larger than that of the coast bird, as seen by the measurements above 
given, from many specimens, while birds of the same species are always 
found smaller toward their southern limits. They doubtless extend far into 
Mexico, but not into Lower California. 

At Fort Mojave they are numerous, and have all the calls of the coast 
species, except the alarm chirp like a robin’s, which 1 never heard them 
utter. There is, however, a slight difference in their notes, which is recog- 
nizable by strangers. 

They are also equally sociable, soon becoming tame, and after a few days’ 
feeding in a cage may be released to associate with the fowls, coming to he 
fed, and making the vicinity of the house their home. One thus tamed 
went off in the spring, hatched a brood of young, and brought them to the 
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house for protection. Another laid its eggs in the hen-house, which were 
soon hatched by a hen, which, however, immediately killed the young, per- 
haps considering them helpless dwarfs. These eggs required as much as 
twenty-four days to hatch, which is, however, less than those of the Eastern 
quail, said to need four weeks. 

I obtained the first eggs March 2Gth, and as late as May 25th saw a nest 
with fourteen eggs on which the hen was sitting. It was formed like that 
of the California quail, but more carefully, being well lined with soft grass 
bent around in a circle about eighteen inches wide, and concealed under a 
tuft of tall grass. 

The young when hatched are prettily marked with several brown stripes 
on a yellow ground like many chickens, but have also little crests of downy 
plumes. 

The eggs present all the varieties shown by those of the coast bird, and in 
fact are scarcely distinguishable from them. They measure 1.18 to 1.22 X 
0.00 to 0.08 inch. 

As a game-bird this species is also similar to the California quail, though 
perhaps less inclined to fly, and rarely if ever taking to trees. Its flesh is 
similar, though, from the more barren districts it inhabits, generally drier 
and more insipid, probably also tougher. 


Genus CALLIPEPLA, Wagler. 

Callipepla, Wag lets, Isis, 1832. (Type, Orhjr squamata, Vigors.) 

Gen. Ciiar. Head with a short depressed tufted crest of soft thick feathers springing 
from the vertex. Other characters as in Lophortyx. 



The single United States species is of a bluish tint, without any marked 
contrast of color. The feathers of the neck, breast, and belly have a narrow 
edging of black. 
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Callipepla squamata, Gray. 

THE SCALED OR BLUE PARTRIDGE. 

Ortyx srjuamatus, Vigors, Zool. Jour. V. 18.3U, 275. — Apert, Pr. A. N. Sc. III. 1847, 221. 
— <AiUtpej>la squamata , Gray, Gen. III. 1846, 514. — McCall, Pr. A X. Sc. V. 1851, 
222. — Cass in, IUnst. I. v. 1854, 129; pi. xix. — Gould, Mon. Odont. pi. xix. — 
Baird, Birds N. Amcr. 1858, 47G. 

C< tilt pcplu strnma, Wagler, Isis, XXV. 1832, 278. 

Tdrao cristala, I)e la Leave, UegLtro triinotre, I. 1S32, 144. 

Sp. Char. Head with a lull broad fattened crest of soft elongated feathers. Prevail- 
ing color plumbeous-gray, whitish on the belly, the central portion tinged with brownish ; 



C. squamata. 

the exposed surface of the wings tinged with light yellowish-brown, and very finely and 
almost imperceptibly mottled. Head and throat without markings, light grayish-plumbe- 
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ou?, throat tinged with yellowish-brown. Feathers of neck, upper part of back and under 
parts generally, except on the sides and behind, with a narrow but well-defined mat gin of 
blackish, producing the eilect of imbricated scales. Feathers on the sides streaked cen- 
trally with white. Inner edge of inner tertials, and tips of long feathers of the crest, 
whitish. Crissum rusty white, streaked with rusty. Female nearly similar. Length, 
9.50; wing, 4. SO ; tail, 4.IO. 

Hub. Valley of Rio Grande of Texas Xot yet deteeted farther west. Most abundant 
on the high broken table-lands and mezquite plains. Southward into Mexico. 

This species lias not yet, I believe, been actually taken west of the Rocky 
Maun Inins, but there is no reason why it may not occur in Arizona, and it 
is introduced here for the purpose of completing the history of the family. 
It is found high up in the mountains of Xew Mexico, and is there exposed to 
considerable intensity of cold, while in the low lands it resists successfully 
an equal extreme of heat. They afford considerable sport to l lie hunter, but 
rarely lie to a dog, running away with great swiftness when approached. 
The llesli, like that of other species of the family, is said to be excellent. 


Gexus CYRTONYX, Gould. 

Cyrtonyx , Gould, Mon. Odont. ? 1845. (Type, Ortyx massena, Lesson.) 

Gex. Ciiaii. Rill very stout and robust. Head with a broad soft occipital crest of 
short decumbent feathers. Tail very short, half the length of the wings, composed of soft 
leathers, the longest scarcely longer than the coverts ; much graduated. Wings long and 



broad, the coverts and tertials so much enlarged as to conceal the quills. Feet robust, 
extending considerably beyond the tip of the tail. Claws very large, the outer lateral 
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reaching nearly to the middle ot* the central anterior. The toes without the claws, how- 
ever, are very short. 



C. inassma. 


This genus differs very much from its North American allies in the great 
development of the leathers composing the wing coverts, the very short and 
soft tail, and the very short toes and long claws. It is almost worthy of 
forming the type of a distinct sub-lamily, so many and great are its peculi- 
arities. The single North American representative is the only one of our 
species with round white spots on the lower surface and black ones above/ 
A second species, C. occllatas , is found in Mexico. 


Cyrtonyx massena, Gould. 

THE MASSENA PARTRIDGE. 

Ortyx massena , Lesson, Cent. Zool. 1830, 189. — Cyrtonyx mnssena, Gould, Mon. Odont. 
1850, 14 ; tab. vii. — McCall, P. A. N. Sc. V. 1851, 221. — (\vssix, Illust. I. i. 185.3, 
21 ; pi. xxi. — Uhcih:nilv( u, Syst. Av. 1850, pi. xxvii. — Uaiud, P»irds N. Amur. 1858, 
047, In. Mcx. Bound. Hep. IT. 23. — Cores, Pr. A. N. So. 18G6, 95. — Dresser, Ibis, 
I860, 29. — Gray, Catal. Gallhnv Br. Mus. 1807, 74. 

Ortyx montiznmccy Vioors, Zool. Jour. V. 1830, 275. 

Qilontophorus meleciyris, Wagi.kr, Isis, XXV. 1832, 279. 

Tetrao guttata. Pe la Llave, Begi>tro trimestre, I. 1832, 145. 

Su. Ciiar. Head striped with white, black, and lead-color; chin black. Feathers 
above streaked centrally with whitish, those on the outer surface of the wings, with two 
series of rounded black spots. Central line of breast and belly dark chestnut; the abdo- 
men, thighs, and crisstun black ; the sides of breast and body lead -color, with round white 
spots. Legs blue. Length, 8.75 ; wing, 7 00 ; tail, *2.50. 

link. Chiefly on the Upper Itio Grande from the high plains of the Pecos. Westward 
to Fort Whipple, Arizona, and the Gulf of California. 


This, the most strikingly marked of all the American partridges, is abun- 
dant along the southern border of the United States, and is met with in 
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small flocks or coveys, principally in sterile or rocky districts. It is said to 
be very gentle and unsuspicious, scarcely disturbed by the presence of man, 



Male. 


and capable perhaps, as surest ini by Mr. C’assin, of being readily domesti- 
cated. Nothing definite is known as to llieir mode of breeding. (1 laird.) 



Fe?nale. 
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I. 


ADDITIONAL SPECIES. 


Tue following species were omitted in their proper place, and arc given here to 
render the work more complete : — 

Dendroica Gracias, Coues. 

GRACIE’S WARBLER. 

Dendroica Gracirv , Coues, MS. Baii;d, Rev. Amcr. Birds, 1S65, 210. — Coues, Pr. A. X. Sc. 

Phil. 1SGG, G7. 

Sr. Ciiar. (Xo. 36,988, £ ?) Rill shorter than the head ; gonys slightly convex. 
Color of upper parts, with sides of nock, ash-gray ; the middle of back, and less conspicu- 
ously, the upper tail coverts, streaked with black. A line from nostrils to above the eye 
(passing into white for a short distance behind it), eyelids, a crescentic patch beneath the 
eye, the chin, throat, and centre of jugulum, bright yellow ; the rest of under parts, includ- 
ing inside of wing, axillars, and tibhe, white ; the border of the yellow, and the sides of 
body streaked with black. A line from bill, through the eye, the cheeks (enclosing the 



yellow crescent), the sides of the vertex, the forehead, and the centres of feathers on top 
of head, blackish. Wings and tail blackish, the outer edges of the larger leathers pale 
bluish-gray; two white bands across the wing coverts. Lateral tail feather white, except 
the inner web at extreme base, the shaft, and a narrow streak at the end of the outer web; 
the next feather similar, but the basal blackish extending farther along third feather with 
edge of outer web, and a wedge-shaped patch in end of inner web, only, white. 

Autumnal specimens similar; the black markings less distinct; the back tinged with 
olivaceous. 

Very young birds do not differ materially from the adult, showing nothing of the spot- 
ting and mottling of the Turduht . 

Total length, 4. GO ; wing. *2.75: tail, 2.30. 

Hah, Fort Whip] »le, near Prescott, Arizona, and Belize, Honduras. 
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This species is almost exactly like D. niyrescens in the color anil markings of 
the back (with its blackish iuterseapular streaks), wings, and tail, as well as of the 
under parts, except that the chin and throat are yellow, margined with black, 
instead of black margined with white. The heads are, however, very differently 
marked. 

This interesting addition to the fauna of Arizona was made by Dr. Cones, during 
his residence in that Territory. It is an inhabitant of the pines about Prescott, 
where it breeds, though its nest was not obtained. It has much the habits of 
other warblers, without any very striking or conspicuous note. 


Junco annectens, Baird. 

THE PINK-SIDED SNOW-BIRD. 

Sp. CnAR. Whole upper parts, with head and neck all ronn 1, and upper part of breast, 
nearly uniform ash-color; this on the under surface with a convex outline behind, and 
not extending under the wings. Whole intersea pillar region, outer webs of greater wing 
coverts, and sides of body from heml of wing, light chestnut rufous ; paler beneath, and of 
a pinkish tinge, and contrasting quite abruptly with the white of middle of breast, belly, 
ami anal region. Lores abruptly darker; outer two tail feathers white, the next, with 
longitudinal white stripe Bill yellow, with dusky tip; legs yellow. Length, 5 50 ; wing, 
3.10; tail, 2.S0. 

Hab. Rocky Mountains to Arizona. (Fort Bridgcr, Fort Bnrgwyu, and Fort Wlhp- 
ple.) 

This species or race is so decidedly intermediate in character between J. Ore - 
f/omis and cam'ceps, that I have always considered it (with concurrence of Dr. 
Cones, who met with it in life) as a hybrid between the two. The characters, 
however, appeal* very constant, the relative share of the two species being always 
preserved, and I think, therefore, that it is entitled to a provisional appellation, 
even if a hybrid. In the case of the Upper Missouri hybrid Cola pies (between 
J [exk'cuius and auratus) } no two specimens are alike in the proportional share of 
features of the parent species, while in the present instance there is a decided 
constancy. 

The general appearance is that of cam'ceps, in the light, uniform ash-color of 
the upper and anterior portion of body, and the blackish lores in appreciable con- 
trast with the rest of the face. The posterior outline of the ash on the breast, 
however, is not concave, extending along the sides as in cam' ceps and hyemalis , hut 
convex, transverse, and on the sides washed with pinkish rufous, as in Oreyonus. 
This latter color, however, is usually deeper, more extended, and better defined 
against the white of the belly. The chestnut or rufous of the back is not con- 
fined to the interscapular region, as in ca narps t but extends on the wing coverts as 
in Orcyonas and cine reus. Its color is, however, that of caniccps , not of Grey onus. 


II. 

EXPLANATION OF TEEMS USED IN DESCRIBING TIIE 
EXTERNAL FORM OF BIRDS. 



INFERENCES TO TIIE FIGURE. 


X. IT In the figure the adjacent regions are separated by a double bar, with the letters be- 
longing to each affixed. 


A. 

The body in general. 

E. 

IT 

The region of the head. 

F. 

C 

“ “ “ neck. 

G. 

I). 

“ u “ trunk. 

IE 


The region of the tail. 

“ “ “ wings. 

u u “ legs. 

The leal hers. 


Note. — 1 am under obligations to Professor Somlevall of Stockholm and Dr. Sclatcr of London for assistance 
in correcting and improving the present article. — S. F- Baird. 
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B. Head. 


9. Bill in general. 

32. Front head (sinciput). 

10. Maxilla. 

33. lliiul head (occiput). 

11. Mandible. 

34. Forehead. 

20. llidge. 

36. Frontal points. 

21. Tip uf maxilla. 

39. Lores. 

22. Keel. 

40. Ophthalmic region. 

23. Angle of ehiu. 

41. Orbits. 

27. Angle of month. 

42. Cheeks. 

28. < Vmimhsure. 

43. Eyebrows. 

2£U. Nostrils. 

44. Temples. 

30. Cap (pilous), includes 32, 33. 

45. Parotics. 

3 1 . Cro \vn ( verte x ) . 

46. Chin. 

C. Neck. 


48. Hind neck (includes 49, 50). 

52. Throat. 

49. Nape. 

53. Jugnlum. 

50. Scruff. 

54. Side neck. 

51. Fore neck (includes 52, 53). 


D. Trunk or Body. 


57. Hack (includes 58, 59). 

G2. Breast. 

58. Fpper back. 

63. Abdomen (includes 64, G5) 

59. Lower back. 

64. Epigastrium. 

GO. Rump. 

G5. Belly. 

61. Mantle (back and wings together) 

G6. Crissum. 

E. Tail. 


70. Tail feathers (or rec trices). 

73. Lower tail coverts. 

72. Upper tail coverts. 


F. Wings. 


75. Primary quills. 

89. Secondary coverts (include 

7G. Secondary quills. 

93, 94). 

77. Lend of wing. 

92. Greater wing coverts. 

79. Fahe wing (alula). 

93. Lesser wing coverts. 

80. Scapulars. 

94. Middle wing coverts. 

80. Primary coverts. 

95. Edge of wing. 

G Legs. 


97. Thigh (concealed under skin). 

11 G. Toes. 

ys. Shin (tibia). 

126. Outer toe. 

lu3. Heel joint. 

127. Inner toe. 

1031. Tar>us. 

128 . Middle toe. 

112. Foot. 

129. llind toe. 


For the purpose of defining the form, markings, coloration, and other peculiari- 
ties uf birds, the different regions of the body h ive received names hy which intel 
li gihle reference eau he made to any portion. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to 
say that all living birds have a head supported on a neck, with jaws extended 
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above the other, and always destitute of teeth. The anterior pair of limbs is 
developed into wings which, however, are not always capable of use in flight ; 
the posterior serve as legs for the support of the body in an oblique or nearly 
erect position. The body is covered with feathers of variable structure and charac- 
ter, both in the young bird and the old. (The wings are apparently wanting in 
some fossil species.) 

The following terms, English and Latin, are those most generally employed in 
describing the external form of birds, and are principally as defined by Uliger. 
In cases where there is no suitable English word in use, the Latin equivalent only 
is given. The figure selected for illustration, drawn by Mr. 11. Kidgway, is that 
of the common American robin ( Tardus miyratorim, L.), and will be familiar to 
most students of ornithology. 


A. Body in General (Corpus). 

1. Feathers ( Plumn ). A dry elastic object, with a central stem at one end forming a hol- 

low horny tube implanted in the skin at its tip, the other feathered on opposite sides. 

2. Quills (Pawn). The large stiff’ feathers implanted in the posterior edge of the wing and 

in the tail. 

3. Plumage (Pt Hosts). The general feathery covering of the body. 

4. Unfeathered (ImpJumis). A portion of skin in which no feathers are inserted. 

5. Upper parts (Xotnum). The entire upper surface of the animal. (Sometimes restricted 

to the trunk.) 

0. Lower parts ( Gastrrrum). The entire lower surface of the animal. (Sometimes restricted 
to the trunk.) 

7. Anterior portion (Sfcthinum). The forward part of the body (about half), both upper 

and under surfaces, including the chest. 

8. Posterior portion (f^xcum). The hinder portion of the body (about half), including the 

abdominal cavity. 


B. The Head (< 'a put). 

9. Bill ( Postrum ) . The projecting jaws, one above the other, united bv i binge joint behiud, 
and covered by a horny sheath, or a skin, and enclosing the mouth. 

10. Maxilla, or upper jaw (Maxilla) 

11. Mandible, or lower jaw (Maiulibufa). 

12. Ramphotlieca. The horny covering, or sheath of the jaws. 

13. Rhinotheca. The covering uf the upper jaw. 

14. Gnathotheca. The covering of the lower jaw. 

15. Cere ( fVra, or Ctromci). A skin at the base of the maxilla, in certain birds. 

(In birds without a horny sheath to the bill, the ecre may he considered as 
extending to its very tip.) 

10. Edges of bill ( Tom in). The margins of upper and lower jaws where they come in 

contact. We have thus a 

17. Maxillary tomium, and a 

18. Mandibular tomium. 

19. Gape or Commissure (Commissura). The junction of the tomin, or of the two hills. 
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Head (Continued). 

20. Ridge ( Cnhnen ). The upper outline of the hill when viewed laterally; extending from 

base of bill to the 

21. Tip ( Dertrum). 

22. Keel (Gonys). The lower outline of the bill viewed laterally; extending from the 

angle of the chin to the tip. 

23. Angle of the chin (Angulus mental is). The point where the two branches, or rami, 

of the lower jaw 

24 (Gnathidia, Rami) unite, thence to be continued to its tip as the 

25. Myxa (Symphysis). 

26. Malar region (Regio malaris). The outside of the base of lower jaw ; usually covered 

with feathers. 

27. Angle of the mouth (Angulus oris). The angle formed by the. man dible and maxilla; 

the posterior boundary of the gape or commissure, the tip of bill beiug the anterior. 

28. Nostrils (Aarcs). 

20. Head, as restricted ( Caput). The head, exclusive of the bill. 

30 Cap (Pilous). The whole top of head from the base of bill to nape. 

31. Crown ( l>rfe.r). The highest central portion of the top of head (between the ears). 

32. Sinciput (Sinciput). The anterior half of cap (from bill to middle of crown). 

33. Occiput (Occiput). The posterior half of cap, (from middle of crown to the nape). 

34. Forehead (Frons). From base of hill to crown (usually anterior to line of eye). 

35. Nape (Nucha). See 40. 

36. Frontal points (Anthc). The two projecting feathered angles of the forehead embra- 

cing the base of the cnhnen, or included between the frontal angle of the maxilla and 
the angle of the mouth (not always present). 

37. Mastax (Afasfax). The side of the fore part of the head, adjacent to the base of the 

maxilla, and distinguished by its feathers or its color. 

38. Capister (Capisfnun). The anterior portion of the head all round the base of the 

bill. 

39. Lore (Ij>rum). Narrow space between the hill and the eve, on each side. 

40. Ophthalmic region ( Rcgio ophthalmica). Space round the eye. 

41. Orbits (Orbita). The innermost portion of the ophthalmic region immediately adjacent 

to the eye. 

42. Cheeks ( Gena:). See Malar region. 

43. Eyebrow (Snpcrcilia). A longitudinal stripe immediately above the eye. 

44. Temples ( Tanpont). Whole side of the head behind the eye or between the eye, top of 

head, and the ear. 

45. Parotic region (Rcgio parotica). Space aronnd the cars. 

46. Chin (Aleutian). Space embraced between the branches of lower jaw. 


C. The Neck (Coll urn). 

47. Neck (Collnm). The part connecting the head and trunk, enclosing the neck vertebrae. 

48. Hind-neck ( Cervix). The upper or posterior portion of the neck, from occiput to 

back. . 

Nape (XVAu). The portion of hind neck nearest the head. 


49 . 
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Neck ( Continued), 

50. Auchenium (Anchcnivm), The portion of hind neck nearest the tack, the “ scruff ’* 

of the neck. 

51. Fore-neck ( (Juttur). The inferior or anterior portion of neck, from the chin to the 

breast. 

52*. Throat { Giila). The upper part of fore neck, or that nearest the chin. 

53. Jugulum (Jnfjnhmt). The lower part of fore neck, between the throat and the 

breast. (Divided into upper, middle, and lower.) 

54. Side neck (Parauchcnium). The sides of the neck, between the front and the hind 

neck. 

55. Collar [ Torques). A ring of any kind encircling the neck. 


D. The Trunk (Trnncus). 

50. Trunk [Trnncus). That portion of the body enclosing the viscera and intestines, and carry- 
ing the neck and head at one end, the tail at the other, as also the four limbs. 

57. Back [Dorsum). The portion of the upper sin face of the trunk, from the neck to the 
rump, and corresponding to the dorsal and sacral vertebrae. 

5S. Upper back (luterscapulium). The upper portion of the back, or along the dorsal 

vertebra? ; between the shoulder-blades, and opposite the breast, sometimes called 
dorsum anticum. 

59. Lower back ( Tcryum). The lower portion of the back along the saeral region, 

from the upper back to the rump, and opposite the belly, sometimes called dorsum 
post /aim. 

GO. Rump ( Uropyy/um). The portion of the upper side of the trunk corresponding to the 
caudal vertebra?. 

Gl. Mantle (Stragulum ; Pallium). The back and the outside of the folded wings taken 
together. 

01 J. Ventral region (Rcyio ventrulis). Under side of body, including breast and abdomen. 

G2. Breast {Feet as). The most anterior portion of the lower surface of trunk, representing 
the region of the sternum or breast buiic (between the jugulum and the abdomen). 

03. Abdomen (Abdomen). The under side of body, between the breast and the anal region. 

04. Epigaster ( Ppiyastrinm ) . The anterior portion of abdomen, next to the breast. 

G5. Belly (T cuter). The hinder portion of the abdomen, next to the anal region or 

erissum. 

GG. Anal region [Crissum). The region around the anus, below the tail, and opposite to 
the rump. Fieipicntly includes under tail coverts. 

67. Flanks (Hypochondria). The sides of the soft parts of the body. 

GS. Humeral region (Rcyio humeral is). The anterior portion of the sides; that in which 
the wing is implanted. 


E. The Tail (Cauda). 

09. Tail (Cauda). The feathers forming the posterior extremity of the body, implanted on the 
us coceygis, or rump hone. 

70. Tail feathers ( fleet rices) . The long individual feathers belonging to the tail. 

Note. — Tegmina (73j) arc coverts in general, whether of wing or tail. Cahjpteria arc tail eoverts. 
Ttcfnees (83), wing coverts. 
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Tail {Continued). 

71. Tail coverts ( Cahjpteria). The feathers overlying and covering the base of the tail 

feathers; the 

72. Upper ( sttpcriorcs ) being those above, and 

73. Lower ( inferiorcs ) those below; sometimes concealing or projecting beyond the tail. 

F. The Wings (Ala). 

74. Wings (A/te). The anterior pair oflimbs of the bird, used in flight. 

75. Primary quills, or quills of the first series; Hand-quills (Remigcs primaries). 

The (usually) ten stiff feathers inserted on the hand or first joint (metacarpus and 
digit), or from the bend of the wing to the tip. 

76. Secondary quills or quills of the second series; Arm-quills (Remigcs sccun- 

darii ; Pen me cubili). The inner quills, or those inserted along the posterior edge of 
the forearm or cubitus. The innermost of these quills, sometimes longer or different 
from the rest, are frequently called tcrtials. {Pamir tertiaria.) 

77. Bend of the wing (Flexura, Plica). The angle of junction of the hand-joint and that 

of the forearm. 

78. Armpit (JxiV/n). The under side of the insertion of the wing into the body. 

79. False or Bastard wing [Alula). A series of several stiffened feathers on the edge of 

the wing, overlying and exterior to the primary quills, and inserted on flic thumb joint 
of the hand. 

80. Scapulars (Pennir sectpulares). Stiffened feathers inserted on the shoulder-blade or the 

insertion of arm (humerus), and tilling up the interval between the secondary tjuills 
and the body. 

31. Axillars (Peumr axilfores). Similar feathers connecting the under surface of the wing 
and the body, and concealed in the closed wing. 

82. Speculum, or Mirror ( Speculum ah). A brilliantly colored portion of the wing 

especially in the ducks, over the extremities of the secondary quills, and framed in on 
one side (in the closed wing) by the primary quills, or the other by the scapulars. 

83. Wing coverts (Tectriccs). The smaller feathers of the wing. The 

84.. Upper (superions), side above or outer. The 

85. Lower (iujinora), below, or inside, and overlying the bases of the quills. These 

and the <piills form the surfaces of the wings. 

S6. Primary coverts ( Ttctciccs primaria). The feathers, which either 

87. Upper or 

88. Under overlie the bases of the primary quills. These are on the upper or 

undersurface of the wing ; not often distinguished in descriptions. 

89. Secondary coverts ( Tcct rices stcumhriec). The feathers which, as 

90. Upper and 

91. Under, cover the bases of the secondary quills, on the upper or under surface of 

the wings, being generally those referred to as ** coverts: 

92. Greater coverts (Tectriccs majorcs). The longest coverts projecting beyond the 

rest, and resting directly upon the bases of the secondary quills. 

93. Lesser coverts ( Tat rices miuores). The succession of many series of small 
feathers beginning at and covering the anterior edge of the wing, very small at 
first and increasing in size behind. 

Middle coverts (Tectriccs mcdiir ). One or more rows of coverts, intermediate 
in size as well as position, between the lesser and greater coverts. 
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Wings ( Continued). 

95. Edge of the wing ( Campierium ; Margo carpi). The small feathers covering the an- 
terior edge of the wing, both along the forearm and the haud or first joint, including 
the bend of the wing. 


G-. The Legs {Pedes), 

96. Legs (Pules). The posterior pair of limbs inserted in the pelvis, and used in walking or 

running. 

97. Thigh (Pfmur). The basal joint of the leg, its bead articulating with the pelvis. This 

is generally imbedded in the flesh, and covered by the skin so as not to be appreci- 
able, especially in the prepared specimen. 

98. Shin (Tibia). The second or middle joint of the leg, articulated above to the thigh, 

below to the tarsus. The upper part, sometimes the whole, is enveloped in flesh, 
and covered by skin aud feathers; sometimes the lower extremity is covered by horny 
plates, the 

99. (Cnemidium). 

100. Foot joint (Pudarthrum). The junction of the tarsus below with the foot. 

101. Podotheca (Podothca). The horny or skinny covering of lower tibia, tarsus, and feet. 

102. Knee (Oh«). The junction of the thigh with the leg, usually concealed by the skin. 

103. Heel joint ( Saffrayo) . The junction of the leg with the tarsus. 

103A. Tarsus (7«?s«s). The third joint of the leg and next to the tibia; covered generally 

with horn, sometimes with naked skin or feathers, never with flesh; the toes are ar- 
ticulated to its lower extremity. This joint corresponds to the ankle joint of the human 
body. 

104. Instep, or Front of tarsus (Acrotarsium). The anterior face of the tarsus, 

usually covered by small plates, which in the higher groups arc muted into one; 
sometimes covered by skin. 

103. Side of tarsus (Paratarsiim). 

10G. Back of tarsus (Pfonta tarsi). Homologically the Sole (Planta). 

107. Heel (Calcaneus; Talus). The upper posterior extremity of the tarsus. 

105. Spur [Calcar). Any bony sharp process or spine implanted on the tarsus, as 

in the rooster. 

109. Scutellae (ScuUlln). The succession of small, usually rectangular plates, applied 

against the anterior face of the tarsus, and the upper surface of toes. These 
sometimes encircle the tarsus completely, meeting on the inner side; sometimes 
reach half round with similar half rings on the back side of the tarsus ; are some- 
times divided into polygonal plates; are sometimes fused into a continuous plate, 
either anteriorly or laterally. Modifications of structure in this respect indicate 
differences in rank and systematic position of the highest value. 

110. Scutellate tarsus. When the tarsus is covered with transverse or polygonal 

scales, as described above. 

Ill Booted tarsus. 'Where the anterior face is covered with a continuous horny 

plate not divided into seutelke. 

112. Foot (Pcs). The toes and tarsus taken together. 

113. Top of foot (Acropodium). The entire upper surface of the foot. 

114. The track (Pelma). The entire lower surface of the foot. 

115. Heel pad (Ptcrna ; Tuber). The posterior portion of the pchna, immediately under 

the joint of the foot, and frequently prominent. 
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Legs ( Continued). 

116 Toes ( Dig it i). The, usually four, sometimes three, very rarely two, articulated portions 
of the leg hinged on the lower extremity of the tarsus. When all four arc present, one 
is usually behind, sometimes two before, and two behind. 

117. Top of toes (Acrodactylum). The upper surface of the toes individually. 

118. Soles of toes (Hypodaciylum). The lower or plantar surface of the toes indi- 

vidually. 


119. 

120 . 
121 . 
1 22 . 

123. 

124. 

125 . 


Side of toes (Paradaetylum). The sides, in anv way distinguished from the 
soles. 

Phalanges. The several bones composing a toe. 

Claw (f/nyues). The horny tips sheathing the last joint of the toes. 

Claw joint ( llluzonyckiuni ) . The terminal hone of the toe, carrying or armed 
with the claws. 

Pads ( Tyhri). The swellings or bulbs on the under side of the phalanges. 

Those Toes are 

Anterior which are directed forwards ; 

Posterior, directed backwards ; 


126 . 


127. 


128. 


129 . 


130. 


131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 


136. 


137 . 

138. 


139 . 


141. 


Exterior, on the outer side of the foot; 

Interior, on the inner side of the foot ; the 

Middle toe is the central of three toes directed forwards. 

Hind toe [Hallux). The single toe directed backwards. This is homologically 
the first or great toe directed backward. It is 
Insistent (inside ns), when the tip at least touches the ground, but the base raised 
above the level uf the vest ; 

Incumbent (incumbcns), when its whole under surface touches the ground ; and 
Elevated (clevalus ; amotus), when railed so high that the tip does not touch the 
ground at all. 

Unarmed toe (Digitus muticus). Toe without a claw. The tarsus is unarmed 
when without a spur. 

Fringed toe (Digitus lomatlnus). A lateral membranous margin to the toes. This 
Fringe ( Loma ) may he 
Continuous (continuum), or 
Lobed or Scolloped (lobatum). 

Membrane (Pulania). A skin either soft or covered with scales or feathers con- 
necting two adjacent toes together at the base, and sometimes extending to or 
beyond their tips. The foot so constructed is called 
Palmate ( palnuitus ) when the anterior toes only are so connected and 
Oared (Steyanopns), where all the toes, including the hinder, are so connected in 
the cormorants, etc. The feet may be half, or sumipulmate ; entirely or toti- 
palmatc. 


Note. In the usual arrangement of the toes, of three before and one behind, the hinder corresponds 
to the great toe of man, or the first; the inner anterior i* the second; the middle i< the third; and the 
outer is the fourth. AY hen the toes are in pairs or two before and two behind, it is the outer or fourth 
toe that is turned backwards, as is the woodpeckers. In the Trogons, however, the inner toe is revered. 
With scarceh' ail exception in bird*, the hinder or first toe has two joints; the inner (2d) has three; the 
middle (3d) has four ; and the outer (4th) has five, or a formula of 2.3. 4.5. In the typical Capri- 
mulyidan the outer toe has only four phalanges the formula being 2.3. 4. 4. Finally, in some Cypsetithe 
( Cypselus and Panytih ), we have the middle and outer toes with three joint* only each, the formula be- 
ing 2.3. 3. 3. When there are but three toes, the hinder or first is wanting; the Ostrich ( St rut Ido) has but 
two tries, lacking the first and second. 
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142 . 

143 . 

144 . 

145 . 

146 . 

147 . 

148 . 

149 . 

150 . 

151 . 


H. The Outer Covering (Indumentum). 

Outer covering (Indumentum ; Ptilosis). The exterior of the bird in detail.' 

Feathers (Plumce). Composed of the stem and the icebs. 

Stem (Sea pus). The entire central axis of the feather. 

Quill ( Calamus). The hollow horny basal portion of the feather. 

Shaft (Rhaehis). The solid terminal portion of the stem in which the fibres 
are implanted. 

Webs ( Pogonia ). The series of fibres implanted on each side the shaft, generally 
stiff, and having little 

Hooks or barbules along the edges, by which adjacent ones interlock; sometimes 
soft, with the baibules not interlocking, the barbules sometimes wanting. The 

Imier web (Pogonium internum) is situated on the inner side of the shaft; the 

Outer (externum), on the outer side. 

Vaue ( Ver ilium). The shaft and webs taken together, or the portion of the feather 
left when the barrel or quill is cut away. 


GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 


N. T>. The figures refer to the paragraphs of the preceding systematic explana- 


tion of terms used in describing the extei 

A. 

Abdomen, 63. 

Abnormal. Different from tlie usual character. 
Acrodactyhan , 117. 

Acropodium, 113. 

Acrotarsinm, 104. 

Acuminate. With a narrowed or tapering- 
point, die sides of which arc usually more or 
less concave. 

Adult. A bird which has assumed its perfect 
or final plumage and shape. 

AUv , 73. 

Alar. Delating to the wings. 

Alula , 79. 

A mot ns, 132. 

Anal. About the anus. 

Anal region, 66. 

Angle of chin , 23. 

Angle of mouth , 27. 

Annotine. A bird one year old, or which lias 
renewed its feathers once. 

Anterior. The forward portion ; in front of. 

A nta ior portion, 7. 

Anterior toes , 124. 

Anti vc, 36. 

Am/s. 

Armpit, 78. 

Ash or Ashy (color). The color of wood- 
ashes. 

Attenuated. Lengthened out, and gradually be- 
coming narrower. 

Auchenium, 50. 

Auricular. Pertaining to the region about the 
cars. 

Autumnal. The dress or plumage of a bird in 
the autumn. 

Axilla, 78. 

Axillaries, 81 . 

Axillars, 81. 


nal form of birds. 

B. 

Dark, 57. 

Back of tarsus, 106. 

Band. A mark perpendicular or transverse to 
the axis of the body. 

Barbules (of feathers), 148. 

Basal. At the base ; in a feather, the end next 
the body. 

Bearded. With elongated feathers or hairs hang- 
ing from the chin or throat. 

Belly, 65. 

Belt. A hand completely encircling the body. 

Bend of icing , 77. 

Bccclltd. Where two surfaces meet oblicpicly or 
other than at a right angle. 

Boat-shaped (tail). The planes of the two sides 
of tail forming an angle with each other, the 
concavity above. 

Boot; BooUd. The horny covering or envelope 
of the tarsus when continuous and not divid- 
ed transversely into scales or scutelhe. 

Booted tarsus, ill. 

Breast, 02. 

Buff. The color of yellow buckskin. 

C. 

Calamus, 145. 

Calcanius, 107. 

Calcar, 108. 

Culypteria, 71. 

Camptcrium, 99. 

Canthns. The corners of the eye where the two 
eyelids meet. 

Cap, 30. 

Capistrum, 38. 

Capitate (feather). Where the end of a linear 
feather is slightly expanded. 

Caput, 9, 29. 
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Caruncles. Naked fleshy portion of the head ; 
usually wrinkled, or warty, and highly col- 
ored. 

Cauda, G9. 

Cera , 15. 

Cite, 15. 

Ceroma , 15. 

Cervix, 48. 

Cheeks, 26. 

Chin , 46. 

Ciliated. Fringed with hairs or bristles, like 
the eyelashes. 

Cinereous. Ashy ; the color of wood-ashes. 

Circular. Shaped like a circle; round. 

Chur joint, 122. 

Claws, 121. 

Collar, 55. 

Col l am, 47. 

Coloration. The tint or color of an object. 

Comb. Naked fleshy crest on the upper part of 
the bill or hood. 

Commissure, 19. 

Compressed. Brought together so as to be higher 
than wide. 

Compressed (tail). The planes of the two sides 
of the tail forming an angle with each other 
eoi leave below. 

Concave. The inner side of a curved line or 
inner face of a curved surface ; the opposite 
of convex. 

Confluent. Running together ; as when spots 
run into each other. 

Connate. Growing together, or united. 

Continuous. Without any interruption or break. 

Convex . The outer side of a curved line, or 
outer face of a curved surface ; the opposite 
of concave. 

Cordate. Ilcart-shaped ; ovate, with a notch in 
the broader end producing two rounded lobes, 
the other end sometimes acutely pointed, some- 
times rounded. 

Crest. Lengthened feathers in the cap or 
nape. 

Crissnm, 66. The under tail coverts ; generally 
used for the region behind the anus. 

Crown, 31. 

Cnhnen, 20. 

Cuneate. Wedge-shaped, or of angular outline. 

Cnneate (tail). The central tail feather longest, 
the others diminishing rapidly, the outline 
forming an angle with the sides straight. 

Cuspidate. With a sharp and rigid point, 
not formed entirely by a projection of the 
shaft. 


D. 

Decumbent. Bent, or hanging downwards. 

Decurvcd. Bent, or curved downwards. 

Dentate; Daitatcd. Notched, leaving nearly regu- 
lar tooth-like points, with the two sides equal, 
or forming nearly an isosceles triangle. 

Dcnndid. Laid bare (of the skin, when freed 
from feathers). 

Drplumate . Bare of feathers. 

Deplnmatus, 4. 

D< pressed. Flattened down ; broader than deep. 

Detlrum , 21. 

I Jiff it. The finger or toe portion of the hand or 
foot. 

Digit i, 1 1 6. 

Disk. (In owls.) A space around the eye, 
with the feathers different in texture and 
character from those of the rest of the head. 

Divuricatid (tail). The tail feathers curved out- 
wards on each side. 

Dorsum, 57. 

Down. Short, soft, concealed feathers inserted 
between the bases of the stiffened feathers of 
the body in sonic birds (especially the Ana- 
thhc). The basal portion of the webs of* stiff 
feathers, sometimes developed into a similar 
substance. 

Dusk ij. Of a dark color. 

E. 

Edye of winy, 95. 

Clevatcd toe, 132. 

Elliptical. Considerably longer than wide, and 
rounded equally at the ends. 

Elouyatid. Lengthened, or longer than com- 
mon. 

Cm an finated. With a notch at the end, as of a 
leaf or feather. 

Emaryinated (tail). When the outline of the 
end of the tail forms a slightly concave curve ; 
the outermost feathers the longer, and the 
others diminishing gradually and slightly. 

Epiyastrium , 64. 

Erectile. Capable of being stiffened up, or 
raised to a more or less upright position, — 
as the tail of a peacock or turkey, etc. 

Exterior. The outer portion or surface, as dis- 
tinguished from the interior or inner. 

Exterior toes, 126. 

Even (tail). The ends of all the feathers in the 
same straight line. 

Eyebrow, 42. 
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F. 

Falcate . Shaped like a scythe or sickle. 

False icing, 79. 

Fastigiate. Gathered up into a conical bunch 
or head. 

Feathers, 1, 143. 

Femur , 97. 

Fihrilhe. Little fibres. 

Filiform. Thread-like. 

Flanks, 67. 

Flexura, 77. 

Flexure. The bend (of the wing). 

Foot, 112. 

Foot-joint, 100. 

Forehead, 33. 

Fore-neck, 51. 

Forked (tail). The exterior feathers consider- 
ably the longer; the intermediate ones of 
nearly the same length. When the central 
feathers of a forked tail are longer than those 
next to them, the tail becomes doubly forked. 
Fossa. A place hollowed out, as in that por- 
tion of the bill in which the nostril is situ- 
ated. 

Fringe, 135. 

Fringed toe, 134. 

Frons , 33. 

Frontal points , 3G. 

Front of tarsus, 104. 

Fultous. A brownish-yellow. 

G. 

Gape. The opening of the mouth, 28. 

Gastraium, 6. 

Getuc, 43. 

Genu, 102. 

Gnatkidea , 24. 

Gnathotheca, 14. 

Gonys, 22. 

Gorget. A crescent-shaped patch on the neck. 
Graduated . Diminishing or increasing regular- 
ly, and rather rapidly in length. 

Graduated (tail). The central feathers longest, 
the others diminishing regularly and consid- 
erably to the outermost one ; the outline of 
end of tail forming a curve longer than broad. 
Greater coverts, 92. 

Gula, 52. 

Guttur, 51. 

II. 

Hallux, 129. 

Humerus, 68. 


Hand-quills, 75. 

Head, 9, 29. 

IleeJ, 107. 

Heel joint, 103. 

Heel-pad, 115. 

Hexagonal. Six-sided and six-angled. 

Hind-neck , 48. 

Hind-toe , 129. 

Hoary. A light silvery gray. 

Ilooks of fathers, 148. 

Ilurnotine. A bird of the brood of the same 
year. 

Hypochondria , G7. 

Ilypodactylum, 118. 

I. 

Incubation. The covering an egg by the parent 
bird, in hatching it. 

incumbent. Bent downwards so that the ends 
touch, or rest on something else. 
incumbent toe, 131. 
indumentum, 142. 
inner toes, 127. 
inner web , 148. 
insistent toe, 130. 
instep , 104. 
interior. Inner. 
interior toes, 127. 

Interrupted . Not continuous, but broken up. 
interscapular. Between the shoulder-blades. 

I nterseapuhnn, 58. 

immaculate. Without spots or marks ; of an 
uniform color. 

immature. Said of a bird which has not as- 
sumed its final color or shape. 

Isthmus. A neck, or narrow stripe, connecting 
two larger portions of the same region or 
color. 

J. 

Jugulum, 53. 

K. 

Keel, 22. 

Knee , 102. 

L. 

Lamella. A little plate, as in the inside of the 
edge of a duck’s bill. 
lAtmellate. Provided with lamella;. 

Lamina. A thin plate. 

Lanceolate. Tapering rather narrowly towards 
either end, like a lance-head. 
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Lanceolate . Lanee-shapcd ; rather narrow ami 
tapering gradually to one end ; more rapidly 
to i lie other. 

Larynx. 'Flic organ of voice in the windpipe. 

Lateral. Towards one side or the other; not 
in the middle. 

Leg. s, 96. 

Lesser coverts , 93. 

Linear. With straight outlines parallel to each 
other, and elose together. 

Lobe. A projecting division, rounded or blunt 
at the end. 

Lobi el, 137. 

Lmna , 135. 

Lomntinus, 134. 

Longitudinal. In the direction of the greatest 
dimension, or of the axis; the direction from 
head to tail. 

Lore , 39. 

Lornm, 39. 

Lower hack , 59. 

Lower jaw, 1 1 . 

Lower parts, 6. 

Lower winy coverts, 85. 

Lumdute . Crescent-shaped. 

M. 

Mala, 2G. 

Mandible, 1 1 . 

Mtwdihufu, 1 1 . 

Mantle, 61. 

Mast ax, 37. 

Mature . See Adult . 

Maxilla, 10. 

Median. In the middle, as distinguished from 
lateral. 

Membrane, 138. 

Meat tun, 4G. 

Middle coverts , 94. 

Middle toe, 1 28. 

Minor, 82. 

Mottled. When one or more colors are laid <>a 
in rather well-defined spots or patches, more 
or less irregularly. 

Mueronate. In a leather when the shaft, or mid- 
rib, projects slightly beyond the rest of the 
feather. 

Muttons, 13.3. 

My xu, 25. 

N. 


Xeck, 47. 

Xormal. Of the ordinary or usual character. 
Xostrils , 28L 
Xottcum, 5. 

Xnclta, 35, 49. 

Xnchal. Pertaining to the nape. 

O. 

( >ared~foot , 140. 

Ob (in composition) signifies that the usual con- 
dition is inverted, or that an attribute, gener- 
ally posterior, is now anterior, or rice versa. 
Obsolete. With only a faint trace or indication 
(as of a spot). 

Obtuse. With the point rounded off. 

Occipital. Relating to the occiput. 

Occiput, 33. 

Olivaceous. A greenish-brown color, similar to 
that of an olive. 

Ophthalmic region, 40. 

Otbiftt, 41. 

Orbits, 4 1 . 

Oscine. A special group of birds, pre-eminent 
for the power of singing. 

Outer covering, 142. 

Outer web, 1 50. 

Oral. But little longer than wide, ami rounded 
equally at both ends; shaped like the outline 
of an egg. 

Ovate. A more pointed oval. 

P. 

Pads, 123. 

Pala/na, 138. 

Palmate (feet). A membrane connecting the 
middle toe to the two lateral, and extending 
as far as the claws or beyond. 

Palmate foot, 139. 

I'arodaetylvm , 119. 

Paratarsi um , 1 05. 

Paranchcnium , 54. 

Parotic region , 45. 

Parutics, 45. 

Pectus , 02. 

Pectinated : Pectination . Shaped like the teeth 
of a comb. 

Pules, 90. 

Pilma, 114. 

Penna, 2. 

Perforate. Pierced through. 

Phalanges . 120. 

Pileus, 30. 

Planla, 106. 

Plica, 77. 


Xape, 35, 49. 
Xares, 28. L 
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Pluma , 1 , 143. 

Plumage . The coating of feathers. 

Plumbeous. The color of tarnished lead. 

Podartlmnn , 100. 

Podium , 112. 

Podothcca , 101. 

Pogomnm, 147. 

Polygon. A continuous figure of many sides 
and angles. 

Posterior. The hinder, or mo>t backward 

Poste rior portion, 8. 

Posterior tots, 125. 

Prehensile. Capable of taking hold of an object, 
or of gras ] ling it. 

Primary coverts, 86. 

Primary quills , 75. 

Protractile. Capable of being moved, or extend- 
ed forward, as the tongue of a bird. 

Ptenia , 115. 

Pteronmtn , 89. 

Ptila, 86. 

J y tilusis, 3. 

Q. 

Quadrangular. Four-sided. 

Quadrate. Squared, with four equal sides and 
angles. 

Quills, 2, 75, 7G, 145. 

Quills. The large, stiff feathers of the wing, in- 
serted in its posterior edge. 

R. 

Pham potheen, 12. 

Pect rices, 70. 

Pecnrvrd. Rent gradually upwards. 

Reflection. A play of color on a surface, gener- 
ally differing with the direction of vision. 

Pciniqcs, 75, 76. 

Peticulated. Lines uniting into meshes, as in a 
net. 

Ptt met He. Capable of being drawn hack and 
driven forward, as the claw of a hawk. 

Phnchis , 146. 

Phiuothcca, 13. 

1 ihizonyrhitnn ,122. 

Pictus. The gape of the month. 

Pidye, 20. 

Pounded (tail). The central feathers the long- 
er, the other diminishing regularly and gradu- 
ally, hut slightly to the exterior. A tail i> 
sometimes cmarginated in the centre, and 
rounded at the sides. 

Pudiiuentari/. Reduced from the usual condition 


to a very small size, .as the first quill of many 
birds, etc. 

Pump, GO. 

S. 

Sagittate. An elongated cordate figure, with 
the lobes acutely pointed, not rounded or 
shaped like the head or barb of an arrow. 

Scapula. The shoulder-blade. 

Scapular. Pertaining to the region of the shoul- 
der-blade. 

Scapulars , 80. 

Scapus, 144. 

Sdssor-shaped (tail). The outer tail fealher con- 
siderably the longer, the others diminishing 
regularly to the central. 

Scollop* d, 137. 

Scutella , 109. 

Scutell 7 . The small plates, or scales, on the 
leg. 

Scutellate. Provided with scutella;. 

Scuteflatc tarsus, 110. 

Secondary coverts, 89. 

Secondary quills , 76. 

Semi pal mate. When a membrane connects the 
middle toe to the lateral, for the basal half 
only. 

Sttte. Bristles. 

Shaft, 146. 

Shin, 98. 

Shoulders, 68. 

Side-rn ck, 54. 

Side o f tarsus, 105. 

Sides of toes , 1 19. 

Serrated. Marked or shaped like the teeth of a 
saw. 

Sinciput , 32. 

Sole, 106. 

Soles of tors, 118. 

Spatulate (feather). When the shaft is naked, 
or narrowed for a certain distance, and is 
then webbed or widened at the end. 

Speculum, 82. 

Spur, 108. 

Spurious (quill). A quill reduced to a very 
small size. 

Stegani , 141. 

Strganopns, 141. 

Stethurnm, 7. 

Stem, 144. 

Strtigulutn, 61. 

Streak. A short longitudinal mark, or one 
nearly in the direction of the line of the body. 
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Stripe. A continuous longitudinal mark, with 
the sides nearly parallel. 

Sub (in composition ). Somewhat or slightly. 
Suffrage, 103. 

Suffusion. A “ running” of color, or its gradual 
fading around the outside of a spot or mark. 
Sulcus. A groove or furrow. 

Superciliary. Pertaining to the region of the 
eyebrow (as a stripe over the eye), 

Superci/ium , 42. 

Syndactylc. The toes more or less united to- 
gether directly and without intermediate 
membrane. 

T. 

Tull, 69. 

Tail coverts, 71. 

Tail feathers , 70. 

Tarsus, 103n. 

Tarsus, back of, 10G. 

Tarsus, booted, 111. 

Tttiriccs, 72, 73, 83. 

Tcy inina, 72, 73, 

Temples , 44. 

Ttryuni, 59. 

Terminal. At the end. 

Tempora, 44. 

Tcrtiah , 80. 

Thigh, 97. 

Throat, 52. 

Tibia, 98. 

Tibial. Pertaining to the tibia. 

Toes, 11G. 

Top of toes, 117. 

Tomia. The edges of the two jaws that shut 
together. 

Torrjues, 55. 

Track, 114. 

Transverse. In a direction perpendicular to or 
across that of the line of the body. 


Truncate. As if abruptly cut off, either perpen- 
dicularly to the general line, or oblique to it. 
T ruucus, 56. 

Trunk, 5G. 

Tubercle. A little lump or elevation 
Tylari , 123. 


U. 


Unarmed toe, 133. 

Ungues, 121. 

Upper bath, 58. 

Upper jaw, 10. 

Upper pa its, 5. 

Upper wing coverts, 84. 

Ura nm, 8. 

Uropygimn, GO. 

Y. 

I fl/te, 151. 

Venter, 65. 

Vernal. Pertaining to the spring. 

Versatile. Capable of being changed or turned 
from one position to another, as a lateral toe 
of some birds. 

Vertex, 31. 

Vexillum, 151. 

W. 

Washed. As if overlaid, or coated with a thin 
layer of another color. 

Wattle. A naked fleshy, and usually wrinkled 
and highly colored skin hanging from the 
chin or throat. 

I I eb, 147. 

1 1 h dye- shaped. Sec Cun fate. 

Whiskered , With elongated feathers, or 1 nas- 
ties, on the checks. 

Wings, 73. 

Wing, bend of 77. 

Winy coverts, 83. 
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SPANISH NAMES OF CALIFORNIAN BIRDS. 

The following are names in nse among the Spanish population of Upper and 
Lower California. The list has been furnished by John Xantus, Esq. 


Cathavtcs aura. 

Aura morcna. 

Polyborns Audnhoni. 

Quelcli. 

Accipitcr Cooperi. 

Aguililla pinta. 

Pntco Swainsoni. 

Gavilan bianco. 

A rcl i i bn teo form gi ticus. 

Gavilan ccrrano. 

Circus lliuLonius. 

1 la Icon bravo. 

Crnxircx Uarrisii. 

llalcon negro. 

Falco polyagrns. 

Ilnlcon acuatil. 

T i nnnncul us s parvcri us. 

llcmbrilla. 

Pandion Caroliiiensis. 

Aguila pescadora. 

l>ubo Yirginianus. 

Tccolotc grande. 

Strix prntincola. 

Lech u /.a blanca. 

Spoils Me Callii. 

Lechuza ccrrana. 

Pyrocephalns 

Mexicanns. 

Museicapa eolorada. 

Snyornis nigricans. 

Mnscicapa osenra. 

Phamopepla nitcns. 

Cazador de inoscas. 

Ty ran nus verticals. 

Cazador amarillo. 

Myiarchus cinerasccns. 

Cazador comun. 

Vireo, 



Svlvicolidai, 

- without distinction. 

Keycznclo. 

Troglodytes, 



Polioptila plumbca. 

P.nrioncito. 

Auriparus flavireps. 

Paro amarillo. 

Ilclinintliophaga rnficapilla. 

Paro Colorado. 

A 11 thus Intlovic.iamis. 

Paro acnatil. 

A gel a ius phoeniccus. 

Mirlo Colorado. 

Xanthoeephal 

us icteroccphalns. 

Mirlo negro. 

Scolccophagtis oyanoccpliulus. 

Mirlo pe<jueuo. 

Chondestes granunaca. 

Gorrion de liucrtas. 

Cnlamospiza bicolor. 

Gorrion pinto. 

Poospiza bilincata. 

Gorrion prieto. 

Collurio cxcubitoroidcR. 

Carniccro. 

Campylorliynclius altinis. 

Viracoche. 

Pipilo albiguln. 

Gorrion bianco. 

Pipilo clilorura. 

Gorrion verde. 

Scla*pliorus nifns ( fl ) 

Chuparosa Colorado. 

Ileliopacdica xantusn 9- 

Chuparosa pinto. 

“ 

“ s- 

Chuparosa csplcndcntc. 

Melanerpes formicivoi us. 

Carpintcro pinto. 
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Picus lueasanns. 

Ccnturus uropygialis. 

Colaptes ehrysosdcs. 

Cynnocitta California. 

Corvus ossifragus (?). 
llirundo tludassina. 
llirnndo bicolor. 

Brogue purpurea. 

Cbordeilcs texcusis. 

Melopelia leucoptera. 

Zenaidura Carol iuciisis. 

Chamaq.elia passerina var. palleseens. 
Lophortyx Cal itorn ions. 

Geo coccyx Californianus. 

Ccryle aleyon. 

Cardinulis igneus. 

Byrrhuloxia sinuata. 

Carpodaeus frontalis. 

Carpodaeus (?) (a green species). 
Carpodaeus Califoniicus. 

Cyanospiza versicolor. 

Ilarporliynclius cinereus. 

Gniraca melanoeepliala. 

Guiraea c arnica. 

Minins polyglottus. 

Oreoseoptes mom an us. 

Icterus cucullatus. 

Icterus pnrisornm. 

Ietevia longicauda. 

Byranga liuloviciana. 

Zonotrichm leueophrys. 

Mclospiza . 

Tardus mustelimis '? 

Sturnella neglecta. 

Fulica Americana. 

Rallus ? 

Gallinago Wilsonii. 

Macrorliamphiis griseus. 

JEgialitis vociferus. 

Gambetta, ) 

_ , > without distinction. 

Calidris, J 

llunantopus mgricollis. 

Ibis faleinellns, 

Tantalus loculator. 

Limosa. 

Nuuienius. 

Tringa. 

A user. 

Anas boschas. 

Dafila acuta. 

Spatula clvpcata. 

Querqued ula cynnoptera. 
Qucrqucdula Carolinensis. 

Bucephala . 


Carpintero negro. 
Carpintero fresno. 
Picnmadero. 

Gallo azul, or Pajaro azul. 
Cuervo pcscador. 
Goloiidrina verde. 
Golondrina blanea. 
Tragazun. 

Tnpti camino. 

Paloma coimin. 

Paloina zorrita. 

Toreaeita. 

Codorniz. 

Clmrca. 

Peseador del Roy. 

Card enal. 

Rosepeclio. 

Bill ion Colorado. 

Burioii verdc. 

Burion com no. 

Trill ador. 

Vitacochon. 

Gorrion grande. 

Gorrion azul. 

Sinsonte. 

Ccrcion. 

Calandria amarilla. 
Calamlria negra. 

Calandria acuatil. 

Aeanta orilla. 

Aeanta pinta. 

Aeanta pricta. 

Alondrn del monte. 
Alondra eerrana. 

Galliucta negra. 

Gallineta morena. 

Zopenco prieto. 

Zopenco gris. 

Filtir, or Filetir. 

Agacliadiza. 

Sarapiro negro. 

Sarapico verde. 

Sarnpieo grande. 

Bobo. 

Chorlito. 

Engano. 

Ganzo. 

Anade grande. 

Puntiacula. 

Palapieo. 

Cerccta. 

Z a recta. 

Pa to bnzo. 
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Grus Americanos ? 
Botaunis lentiginosus. 
Nyctherodins viulaceus. 
Arden herodias. 

Florida ccerulen. 

Garzetta candidissima. 
Ilerodias egretta. 

Pelecanus fuscus. 

Pelecanus erythrorliynchns. 

Carbo ? 

Lophodvtes cucullatus. 

Tac liv pules aqnila. 

Larus (no disli notion). 
Sterna (no distinction). 
Podiceps (no distinction). 
Brachyrhamphus. 


Grulla ccrrana. 
Garza morena. 
Garza 11am adorn. 
Garza grandisima. 
Garza azul. 

Garza pcquena. 
Garza bl alien. 
Alcatraz negro. 
Alcatraz bianco. 
Cormoran. 
Merganzar. 

Ptijaro de fragata. 
Gaviota. 

Golondrina del mar. 
Puzo. 

Paloma del mar. 
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N. B. Specific names begin with a small letter ; all others have capital initials. 


abort ii, 

Pipilo, 244. 
acadica, 

Xyrhde, 436. 
Accipiter 464. 
cooper! t , 46 t. 
jfusctts, 466. 
mexicaniis, 465. 
acnlcata, 

Sitta, 54. 

JEgiutlms 15S. 

limiria, 159. 
n?stiva, 

Ihmdnrca , 87. 
affinis, 

Campylorhynchus, 62 . 
Agelains 26 i. 
yubermtor, 263. 
phceniccus, 261. 
tricolor , 265. 
agripennis, 

Icterus, 255. 
Alaudida?, 250. 
alaudinus 

Pus&erculits, 181. 
albitVons, 

Perth id, 66. 

Xyctule, 435. 
albi^ula, 

Pipilo, 24 S. 
albolurvutns. 

Pints, 382. 
Alcedinida?, 335. 
alcyon, 

Veryfe , 336. 
alexAiulri, 

Trocltilus, 353. 
alpestris, 

Akinilt, 251. 
Americana, 

Ant pci is, 129. 

Ceryle, 338. 

Coer yy us, 371. 
Colnmha, 509. 

Coitus, 285. 

Curri rostra, 148. 
Picoides , 3^5. 

St rix, 415. 
Ammodromus 190. 

Samuel is, 191. 
amtena, 

Cyanospiza, 233. 
Ampelida?, 12G. 
Ampelis 126. 


cedrortnn, 129. 
yamiltts , 127. 
anatiun, 

Pah'O, 457. 
anna, 

Culypte, 358. 
an nexus, 

Pants, 43. 
Anorthur.i, 72. 
anthinns, 

Passerctilus, 183. 
Anthus 77. 

ludoricianus, 78. 
Antrostoimis 340. 

jin ft allt, 340. 
nquatiens, 

A at It us, 78. 

Aqnila 449. 

canadensis, 449. 
Aroliilmteo 481. 
ferruyineus, 482. 
layopns, 483. 
Sanrti-Johannis , 485. 
arctoa, 

Lnu’ostirte, 165. 
Passer, 1 G 1 . 
arctica, 

Frinrp'llu, 241. 

Picoid s, 3S4. 

Sia/ia, 29. 
arborea, 

F riny ilia, 206. 
nsio, 

Scops, 420. 

Astnr 467. 

at ricti piling, 4G7. 
Astnrina 486. 

uitida, 486. 

Athene 437. 
cunienhtria, 437. 
hypuyaa, 440. 
atricapillus, 

.[slur, 467 . 
Cnlicirnra, 37. 

Father ha , 197. 

F titty ilia, 197. 

Vino, 121 . 
atricristatus, 
Lophophanrs, 43. 
at rig u laris, 

Spizclla, 210 . 

At this 361. 

itcloistr, 361 . 
audubonii, 


! Dettdiuca, 88 . 

( Pvlyborus, 492. 

aura, 

Cathartcs, 502. 
j auricollis, 
hteriu, 98. 

Pstn ocoli us, 273 . 
Auiiparus 50. 

jiar ice ps, 51. 
avresii, 

Colaptes, 410. 
azarae, 

Pyranya, 144. 
belli, 

Poospiza, 204. 

Yirco, 123. 
be wick ii, 

Thryothorus, 69. 
bicolor, 

Cafamospiza, 225. 

II <r undo, 106. 
bilineata, 

Poospiza, 203. 
blandiiunan-’, 
Frittyilla, 248. 
Bonasa 539. 

sabin ii, 540. 
borealis, 

Bntro, 4 70. 

CoUuno, 137. 

('out opus, 323. 
XfphtrcrMs, 349. 
Braehyotus 427. 

cassini i, 428. 
brack vrhyncims, 

Carr ulus, 307. 
brasi lianas 
Chordeiles , 344 . 
brasiliensic, 

Polyborus, 492. 
brnnncicapillns, 

Cantpylurhyuchus, 61 . 
breweri, 

(I'tiscalus, 278. 

Spizt lla, 209- 
Bubo 4 1 7. 

viryinianus, 418. 
bullnckii, 

Icterus, 273. 

Bnteo 469. 
calurns, 471. 
coopiTti, 472. 
cleyaits, 47 7. 
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harlani , 473. 

474. 

moiitunus, 409. 
oxypterus, 48i). 
stcttinsonii, 47G. 
zouocercus , 479. 

caban isii, 

Alec Jo , 338. 
caealotl, 

CWhs, 282. 
ttcrulca, 

( rttiraca , 230. 
PolioptUa, 35. 
Calamus. pi/a 224. 

bicolory 225. 
calendula, 

Ju yiil us, 33. 
ealifornieus, 

BnleOy 482. 
Carpoducus, 154. 
Cathartts, 496. 
Cyaiiocitla, 302. 
Giococcyx, 368. 
Lophortyx, 549. 
calliope, 
iStelhda , 363. 
Callipepla 555. 

sijuumattty 55 G. 
cal ur us, 

Dwfro, 471. 

Calypte 358. 
anua, 358. 
cost a* , 360. 
campcstris, 

Lcucostiete, 1G3. 
Campylorhjnchus 60. 
ajf m's , 62. 
brunneicapillus, Gl. 
canadensis, 

Aquila, 449. 

Col umbo, 509. 
FrinyiUa , 206. 

Peri sore us, 307. 

Pi n kola, 151. 

Sifta, 54. 
can a, 

Sphelfa, 210. 

Candida, 

Stri.r, 447. 
eaniceps, 

Jimro, 201 . 
Caprininlgidiv, 340. 
Canlinalis 238. 

iyneus, 238. 
carnivorus, 

Cor ms, 282. 
carolinensis, 

BombycUlu , 129. 

( Tiifeoscoptcs , 23. 
PtniJion, 454. 

Sitta, 54. 

Tyrannus, 311. 
ZeiiaiJurti , 512, 
Carpodacus 153. 
ealifornieus, 1 54. 
cassinii , 155. 
frontalis, 156. 
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cassinii, 

Braehyotus, 428. 
CiirpoJttcus, 155. 
Ci/onucorax , 292. 
Pcnctm, 219. 

17/to, 117. 
castaneocauda, 
lldiopadica, 365. 
Catliartes 495. 
aura, 502. 
caljuruianus, 496. 
Catherpes 65. 

liter ica nus, G6. 
canrintis, 

Corvus, 285. 
ccdronim, 

Ampclisy 129. 
celata, 

llehninthophacja, 83. 
Centrocercus 534. 

urojihasianus, 536. 
Centui’us 397. 

Hropytjialis, 399. 
0crtlnad:v, 5G. 

Ccrtliia 57. 

mexicami, 58. 

Conic 33G. 
afryon, 336. 
amcricana, 338. 
Clnotuva 350. 

cauxii, 351. 
Chama-adie, 38. 
Cbamaa 39. 

fasciatn , 39. 
(’iiama’pelia 516. 
palltscuiSy 517. 
jhisserina, 516. 
child reni, 

Siflriu, 87, 
ehlornra, 

Pi pi to, 248. 
Cliondestcs 191. 

yrammaca, 193, 
Chordeilcs 342. 
henry i, 344. 
jtopdue , 342. 
texensis, 344. 
chry^iCtos, 

A (pula, 449. 
elii'YMiides, 

ColaptcSy 410. 
chrysolicioa, 

Alanda, 251 . 
Chrysomitris 1G6. 
hnvrcneii, 171. 
wcxicainis . IG9. 
piniis , 172. 
psnltria, 1G8. 
tristis, 1 67. 
chrysopareia, 

Ih iidrtrcu, 93. 
clirvsops, 

Ember ha, 180. 
CinelidiO, 24. 

Ciiiclns 24. 

mexicanns , 25. 
eineraseens, 

TynumuLi, 316. 


cinerea, 

Prinyilta, 214. 
Uaipor/iynchus, ID. 
Syr 11 in in, 433 . 
Chens 4 89. 

hndsouiens, 489. 
Cistotliorus 74. 
pal ust ris, 75. 

Clamutorcs, 309. 
Coccy<;ns 371. 

anuricanns, 371 . 
(•(cvnlco-collis, 

Siatia, 28. 
cooperii, 

Accipitcr, 464. 
UutcOy 472. 
Pyramja, 142. 
Colaptes 407. 
chrysoideSy 410. 
mexicanns, 408. 
collaiis, 

Co'a/itts, 408. 
Collurio 136. 
loiealiSy 137. 
clifjans, 140. 
exenbiturohh s, 1 3 8 . 
Colinnbidiv, 504. 
Columba 505. 
fasciatn, 506. 
jlavirostris, 508. 
coliunbarins, 

Palm, 4G0. 
cal nmbi anus, 
PiJtaceUs, 532. 
PicicuiTUSy 289. 
confinis, 

Turd ns , 9. 
Cuntupns 322. 
bonnlis , 323. 
pt dinar, 324. 
richaidsonii, 325, 
corax, 

( arms, 282. 
coronata, 

Jtrndrara, 89. 
Zonotrichia, 197. 
comma, 

Eremophila , 251. 
Corvid;e, 280. 
Corvus 281 . 
rami corns, 282. 
ennrinns, 285. 
cryptoh urns, 284. 
Cotmniculns 188. 

passir intis, 189. 
cost;e, 

Cahfpte, 360. 
Cotyle 109. 
ripaiia, 110. 
sirripinnisy 110. 
cnrullatns, 

I dei us, 275. 
Cucnlidic, 366. 
Cnlioivora, 34. 
Onrviro-tra 147. 
ameriennri, 148. 

It ucnpti ro , 149. 
loxia, 148. 
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Craxirex 493. 

harrisii , 493 
crissalis, 

Fringil/a, 245. 

Hur parity nchus, IS. 
cristata, 

Tttrao, 556. 
crypt ole uciis, 

Coitus, 284. 
cvaneii’*, 

' Falco, 4 89. 
eyanoecphalus, 290. 
(hf m unlit a, 292. 
Scofcco/dingus, 278, 
Cy a nocitta 297. 
cah 'formcti, 302. 
so nl ala , 305. 
icoodhonsii , 304. 
Cyanuspiza 232. 
t imrcna , 233. 
versicolor, 234, 
Cyan ura 297. 
mac rofoj thus, 300. 
stBleri, 298. 
Cypselidsu. 345. 
Cyrtonvx 557. 
massena, 55S. 

delaficldii, 

Tri alias, 95. 
Dcndra'cida*, SO. 
Dondra'ca 86. 
test tea, 87. 
aud about i , 88. 
chrt/soporcia, 93. 
corona tu, 89. 
gracin', 563. 
v it /nseens, 90. 
occidentalis, 92. 
toimscndii, 91. 
diflieilis, 

Firi/iidona.r, 32 S. 
d is par, 

Falco, 488. 
duliata, 

Strix, 448. 
Dulichonvx 254. 

oryzivorus , 255. 
dorsalis, 

Junco , 201. 

Picoiiles , 386. 

Ecto pistes 509. 

migrator in , 509. 
Elanus 488. 

feucunis, 488. 
dedans, 

But co, 4 77. 

Collar ia, 140. 
Empidonax 326. 
jlarirenfris , 328. 
hmnmondii , 330. 
obsenras, 329. 
t radii i, 327. 
cjincleator, 

Toxin , 151. 
Erciuopiiila 251 . 
contain, 251. 


crythroeephalus, 
Mi Inner /ns, 402. 
cxcuhitoroides, 
Collar iu, 138. 
exeubitor, 

Lanins , 137. 

Falconidic, 449. 
Falco 

a nation, 457. 
ivfuntbarius, 460. 
femoral is, 461. 
polyagrus, 458. 
sparverius, 462. 
f.illax, 

MBospizn, 21 5. 
familians, 

Ctirpodacus, 156. 
fasciata, 

( 'ha ma n, 39. 
Colinnba, 506. 
Zonotrichia, 215. 
felivox, 

Tardus, 23. 
femoral is, 

Fa fro, 461. 
ferruginous, 
Archibuteo , 482. 
flammc.i, 

Shir, 415. 
tl am *u col a, 

Scops, 422. 
Haviccps, 

Anri par us, 51. 
flavirostris, 

Co! und hi, 508. 
llavivcntris, 

Fmpidonu.r 328. 
Ficus, 392. 
formicivorus, 

M Bauer pes, 403. 
fuliginosiK, 

Buteo, 480. 
fulva, 

J Brando, 104. 
Falco, 4 49. 
fulvilrons, 

Mitn phorus, 334. 
fuse ns, 

Accipiter, 466. 
Fipilo , 245. 
Friugillidie, 146. 
franklin ii, 

Tetrao, 529. 
frontalis, 

('arpodacus, 156. 
Strix, 435. 

gnirdneri. 

Picks, 377. 
gal cat us, 

Lophophanes, 43. 
Galcoscoptcs 22. 

curoli nensis, 23. 
Gallinic, 520. 
gallopavo, 

Mcleat/ris, 523. 
gnmhclii, 


Lophorti/r, 553. 
Zonotrichia, 195. 
garni 1 us, 

Ampelis, 127. 
Gcococcvx 366. 

California nus, 368. 
Geot lily pis 94. 
vtucgiliivrayi, 96. 
t ricluts, 95. 
gil\- a, 

17 reosylria, 116. 
Glaucidium 4 43. 

ynoma, 444. 
gnoma, 

(ilaucidium, 444. 
graeia?, 

Dindruca, 563. 
gram nine a, 

ChoiuLstcs, 193. 
grand neus, 

Pan ci tes, 186. 
griscinucha, 
Leucosticte, 161. 
gubernntor, 

AgBuins, 263. 
Guinica 227. 
cierulea, 230. 
melanocephala, 22S. 
guttata, 

Fringilla, 214. 
Passe real us, 185. 
Tttrao, 558. 
Gymnokitta 290. 
cyanocephala, 292. 

Ilalirctus 451 . 
falco , 454. 
leucoceplialus, 45 1 . 
hammondii, 

Empidonax, 330. 
harlani, 

Buteo , 473. 
Ilarporhyncluis 14. 
rinereus , 19. 
j crissnlis, 18 

, lecontii, 17. 

redi virus, 15. 
harrisii, 

Craxirex, 493. 
Ficus , 375. 
heermanni, 

MBospiza, 212. 
Helminthophaga 81. 
cefnta, 83. 
facin', 84. 
ruficapilla , 82 . 
virginitr, 85. 
Ileliopredica 364. 

xantusii, 3G5. 
heloi-.T, 

At (his, 361. 
henryi, 

Chordciles, 344. 
hepatica, 

Pyranga, 144. 
Hesperiphona 173. 
vespertino, 174. 

I llcsperocichla, 3. 
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liirsntus, 

Pints, 385. 
Ilirundinidas 102. 
Ilirunilo 102. 
hi color , 10G. 

Iiorreornui , 103. 

I mi if font, 104. 
thabissitm, 107. 
lioilotl, 

Coitmbit, 515. 
liorreorum, 

1 Pintado > 103. 
limlsonirus, 

Circus , 489. 

Pirn, 296. 

Strix, 448. 
hlitloni, 

Vino, 121 . 
llyilrobata, 24. 
hy emails, 

Troglodytes, 73. 
llylucichhi, 2. 

liyloscopus 
I^icus, 375. 
Ilylotomus 
pilcntns, 396. 
hvpngivn, 

* Athene, 440. 

Icteria 97. 

lonqirattda , 98. 
lctcruke, 253. 

Icterus 273. 
buflockii, 273. 
cucnllntus , 275. 
pari sor uni, 276. 
ictcroccplialus, 
Trochihts, 358 . 
Xanthoccphalus, 267. 
igncus, 

Cardimdis, 238. 
incn, 

Scardaffla, 519. 
infuscaturn, 

Glancidium, 444. 
inornatus, 

Fojdmphancs, 42. 
Mnsrjcapa, 323. 
insiirnatus, 

Uuho, 474 . 

Juneo 198. 
caniceps, 201. 
orcgonus, 199. 

kennicutti, 

Scops, 423. 

Lagopns 542. 

Arc hi but co, 483. 
leurnrus, 542. 
Laninhc, 135. 

lapponicus, 

Pbctrophancs, 178. 
hnvrencii, 

Chrifsondtris, 171. 

lccoutii, 

Ilarporhynchus , 17. 


Icueocepltalns, 

Undo fas, 451. 
lcucogastra, 

' 1 roglodyUs , 69. 
Icueophrys, 

Zonotrichia, 1 96. 
leueoptern, 

Curvirostra , 149. 
Melopcfut , 515. 
Leuco>tictc 160. 
arctoa, 165. 
campestris, 163. 
qriseimtchti , 161. 
litturalis , 162. 
tcpfn ocotis, 164. 
leitcurns, 

ICbtnus , 4S8. 

Ijujopus, 542. 
linaria, 

JCgiothus, 159. 
lincoinii, 

Milospiza, 216. 
littor.ilis, 

/ a' u cost ictc, 1 62. 
liviflus, 

Turd us, 23. 
longicautla, 

Icteria, 9S. 

Tcptostoma, 368. 
Loplioplianes 41 . 
a tricristutus, 43. 
inornatus, 42. 
v'olhnbcri, 43. 
Loplmrtyx 54S. 
californium, 549. 
gamhelii , 553. 

Loxia, 147. 

Incite, 

| Ilehninthophaga , 84. 

huloviciamis, 

Anthus, 78. 

Pijrauga , 145. 
Imrubris, 

( 'orvus, 282, 
lu nitrons, 

llirundo , 104. 

inacgHlivrnyi, 

| Grot Id if pis, 96. 

i macrolnpiuis, 

I Cga ultra , 300. 

macrop.ora, 

Sialia, 29. 
marilandiea, 

Siffria, 95. 
margincllus, 

Pctopi*t(S, 512. 

I massenn, 

Cfp'tonifX, 558. 
Melancrpes 401 . 
august if rous, 405 
r rift It rot t plttd ns, 402 . 
fonnici corns, 403. 
tor < pm t ns, 406. 
melanocophnla, 
Guirnca, 228. 
niclanochrysura 
Icterus, 276. 


melanoletica, 

Pan if pt da, 347. 

Pica, 296. 
melannra, 

Polioptila , 37. 
Meleagrimv, 521, 
JNleleagris 522. 
wcxicuna, 523. 
Odoutophorus, 558. 
meloilia, 

Mnscicapa, 116. 
^Iclopelia 514. 

IfotcopUra, 515. 
Melospiza 211 . 
fallux, 215. 
goiddii, 212 . 
hecrintinni , 212. 
Imcolnii , 216. 
rujimi, 214. 
menalonvx, 

Pipilo, 242. 
mcgarhyneluis, 
Passtrt-Ua , 222 . 
meridionalis 
Picks , 377. 
merulokles, 

Pnngilla, 221. 
Orpheus, 10. 
mcsoleueus, 

Contopus , 323, 
Pipilo , 247. 
mexieanus, 

Accipitn' , 465. 
Catlurpcs, <16. 
Certhiu, 58. 
C/in/soinitris , 1 69. 
i ’ iuclus , 25. 

Cola pits, 408. 
Cuficiroru, 37. 

Fab o, 458. 
Mdcagris, 523. 
Myiarchns, 316. 
Pyroa pludiis, 333. 
Scolecojilmgus, 278. 

Sialia , 28 
Micratliene 441. 

irhifuetji, 442. 
niigratoria, 

Fctopistis , 509. 
Turd us, 7. 
Milvina?, 487. 

Jdimus 20. 

poh/qlottus, 21. 
miniums, 

Pstdtrijmrus, 48. 
minor, 

Afauda , 251. 
Mitreplionts 334. 

pal/cscens , 334. 
Molothrns 256. 
obscurus, 260. 
pc tor is, 257. 
monilis. 

Coin tuba, 506. 
montanns. 

Put eo, 469. 

On osr.ofitrs, 12. 
Ornismia, 357. 
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Purus , 46. 
montcztinuu, 

Ortyx, 558. 
monticola, 

Spizrlla, 206. 
Motaeillida?, 7G. 
Alyiadc'tes 133. 

townsendii , 134. 
My iarch us 315. 

mexirunus , 316. 
Myiodiuctes 100. 
pus ill us, 1 01. 

nsevius, 

Tardus , 10. 

nanus, 

Pyrocephulus, 333. 
Turd ns , 4. 
nebulosum, 

Syr niuin, 431. 
negleeta, 

Stunulla, 270. 
Neooorys 79. 

spraguei, 80. 
Noplioocctes 348. 

boreulis, 349. 
nigra, 

Ilirando, 349. 
nigrescens, 
iJendnccu, 90. 
nigricans. 

Say on its, 319. 

nitons, 

Phuinopepla , 131. 

nitida, 

Asturian, 486. 
nivalis, 

PUctrophunes , 177. 
nivea, 

jS'yctia , 447. 
mvvia, 

St rix, 420. 
mtchalis, 

Sphyropir.us , 390. 
nuttalli, 

-lw/ros/owws, 340. 
/ J /m, 295. 

/Veus, 378. 

Nyctalc 434. 
urn dim, 436. 
tdlufruns, 435. 
Xyetea 4 4 6. 
ii i ceu, 447. 

obseurus, 

Enipidomtx , 329. 
Mofothnts, 260. 

Picas , 402. 

Pet mo, 526. 
obsolotus, 

Sn/pinrtts , 64 . 
oecidcntalis, 

Drndruca , 92. 

CVocom, 251. 

Par us, 45 . 

Sifdiu, 28. 
occidentale, 

Syrnium , 430. 


cestiva, 

Pyrauga, 142. 
olivaceus, 

T urdns, 6 . 
Oregon us, 

Junco, 199. 
PipUo, 241. 
Oreortyx 544. 

pictus , 546. 
Orcost optes 1 2. 

montaiius, 12. 
ormitum, 

Cuniiostriun , 51. 
oryzivorus, 

Dolichunyx, 255. 
Oscines, 1. 
ossil Vagus, 

( ’orvus, 285. 
Fa/co, 451. 

Otus 425. 

irifsoniamts, 426. 
uxrpterus, 

Hutto, 480. 

pallasii, 

Ci net us, 25. 
]>alIescons, 

C fm tint pel iu. 517. 
pallida, 

Ftnberizn, 209 . 
palnmbarius, 

Fidco, 467. 
paliMris, 

I ' istot/ioriis , 7 5. 
Pandion 453. 

airofinnisis , 454 . 
Panyptila 346. 

mihmolr.itm, 347. 
parkmanni, 

Troglodytes, 7 1 . 
parUoruin, 
ichrus, 276. 
Parid;e, 40 . 

L’.irns 44. 
rujesram, 47. 
occidental is, 45. 
parvus, 

Pirns, .379. 
Passemilus 179. 
iduudinus, 181 . 
autliinus, 183. 
gnttatus, 185. 
restrains, 184. 
sn m hoichr asts, ISO. 
Passcrclla 220. 
inrgarhynrlms , 222 . 
toirnscndii, 221 . 
passcrina, 

Cluittui pflin, pi 6. 

Cotnrnirnlus , 1 89. 
St rix, 436. 
pceoris, 

Mololhrus, 257. 
Pedia-cetos 53 1 . 

culumhuinns, 532. 
Penlicida*, 544. 
peregrimis, 

Falco, 457. 


Perissura, 511. 
Perisoreus, 306. 

canadensis, 307. 
person ata, 

PipUo, 202 . 
pertinax, 

Pont opus, 324. 

PeticaTi 217. 
cussmii, 219. 
ru peeps, 218. 
Pliainopepla 131. 

Ultras, 131. 
Pliasianidie, 520. 
pha^ianelhis, 
Tttruo, 532. 
Philercinos, 251 . 
pheebe, 

Mnscicapa, 325. 
plucnicous, 
Agrtaius, 26 1. 
Pica 293. 
hndsonica , 296. 
nuttalli , 295. 
Pici.he. 373. 
Picicorvus 288. 

Columbian us, 289. 
Pieoides 383. 
a /tier icon us, 335. 

(ircticus, 384. 
pictus, 

Oreortyx, 546. 
Pious 374. 
albolarvutns, 382. 
gain Inert', 377. 
ftarrisii, 375. 

Inca sun ns, 381. 
n ul tall i, 378. 
sriduris, 379. 
pilcatus, 

II yl of am ns, 396. 
Pinicola 150. 

canadensis, 151 . 
pinus, 

O/irysomitris, 172. 
pi] dons, 

. I nt tins, 78. 

Pipilo 239. 
uhrrtii, 244. 
ulhitpdu, 248. 
chlornnt , 248. 
mej/alonifx, 242. 
ineso/euciis, 24 7. 

( fn-tciis, 245. 

ongomis, 241. 
plagium, 

Asturian, 4S6. 
j plaivcep us, 

J Sdasphorus, 357. 
Plc'-trophanes 1 76. 
lupponicus , 178. 
Hindis, 177. 
plumbea, 

Polioptifa, 37. 
Psulirijutrns, 4 9. 

I ireostjlviu, 119. 
pluniifcra, 

Orty r , 546. 
Polioptila 34. 
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ctcrulea, 35. 
twin mini , 37. 
phunben, 37. 
polyagms. 

Fa! co, 458. 
Polyburinse, 401. 
Toly burns 401 . 

audnbonii, 492. 
polvglottus, 

Alt nuts, 21. 

Pou'cetes 185. 

grtunrneus, 1 86. 
Poospiza 202. 
belli, 204. 
biltnnita, 203. 


poprtuc, 

Chart Iw'Ies, 342. 
pratiueola, 

Ftrir, 415 . 
pra’datorius. 

Ft urn us, 261 . 

Prog ne 112. 

purpurea, 113. 
psaltria, 

Chrysomitris, 168. 
Psaltriparus 47. 
minimus, 48. 


jilnmbeus, 40. 
Pseudprocnc, 346. 
Ptilogoiiatinai, 130. 
purpmeus, 

CurpoduCHs, 154. 
Prague, 1 13. 
pnsillus, 

Myiodioetes, 101. 
Tyrunnula, 328. 
Pyranga 142. 
coopt ri, 142. 
lupatica, 144. 
lutlovicitina, 145. 


pygma?a, 

Fit (a, 55. 

Pyroeephalns 332. 

virxirnuus, 333. 
Pyrrhnloxia 235. 
sinuata, 236. 


Quisealina, 277. 

Captures, 413. 
Kasr»re«, 504. 
redivivns, 

1 larporhynehus, 1 5. 
Cegulma*, 30. 
Kegulus 31 . 
calendula, 33. 
sutcapn, 32. 

,S yield, 32. 
rex. 

M uscirnptt, 311. 
1‘ichni dsonii, 

Cant opus, 325. 
let mo, 528. 
riparia, 

< '<>'ylr, 1 10 . 
rose <H‘ 

Fi/lrin, 05. 
rostratus, 
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Passerculus, 1S4. 
ruber, 

Fphyropicus , 392. 
rubineus, 

Pyrocephahis , 333. 
rubngu laris, 
Mdanerpts, 393. 
rufa, 

A! audit, 78. 

I Hr undo, 103. 
rule see ns, 

Purus , 47. 
rutieapilln, 

lid mi uthophaga, 82. 
ruficeps, 

Peucaa, 218. 
ni fin a, 

Mdospiza, 214. 
rufus, 

Frfasphortts, 355. 
rustiea, 

llirundo, 103. 

sabinii, 

Bonusu, 540. 
Salpinetes 63. 

obsoletus , 64. 
saneti-joliamiis, 
Arcliibuteo, 485. 
sandwiehensis, 
Posserndus, 180. 
satrapa, 

Peg ulus, 32. 
savanarum, 

Fringilla, ISO. 
SaxicoliruT, 26. 

Sayoi nis, 31 S. 
nigra tins , 319. 
say US, 320. 
say us, 

Fayoniis, 320. 
sealaris, 

Picus, 379. 
Seansnres, 366. 
Scardafella 518. 

inca , 519. 
sehistacea, 

PtiSSfTilla, 222. 
fteolecophagus 277. 

njmuu’rpfudus, 278. 
Scops 420. 
usio, 420. 
Jlummcoht, 422. 
hnnii otti , 423. 
Selasphorns 355. 
plutyrercus, 357. 
rufus, 355. 
septiMitrionnlis, 
Lanins, 137. 
serripennis, 

Cnti/lp, 110. 

Siidia. 27. 
a rrlieu, 29. 
nuricana, 28. 
sinnnta, 

Pyrrhnloria, 236. 
Sinina\ 52. 
bitta 53. 


ST AMES. 

aenkata , 54. 
canadensis, 54. 
pygmoa, 55. 
social is, 

Athene , 440. 
Fpizella, 207. 
solitaria, 

('ohunha, 508. 
Vircosyh'ia, 117. 
sordida, 

Ci/anocitla, 305. 
(torrulus, 305. 
sordidulus, 
Contopns, 325. 
sparverius, 

Fed co, 462. 
Spliyropieus 380. 
nuchal is , 390. 
ruber, 392. 
thyroiih us, 394. 
irilliamsonii, 393. 
ppilurus, 

I'hryothorns, 69. 
Spinites, 205. 
spinolelta, 

A tit Inis, 78. 
Spizelliniv, 179. 
Spizella 205. 
atrigularis, 210. 
hreii'eri, 209 
niontirolfi, 206. 
Soria I is, 207. 
Spizin.-v, 226. 
sprnguei, 

A 'tocorys, 80. 
sqnamata, 

Calliprpla, 556. 
squamosa, 
Seardaftlhi , 519. 
stelleri, 

Cyanura , 298. 
Stellula 362. 

calliope, 363. 
st renun, 

Calliprpla, 556. 
strigatus, 

Chondtstes , 193. 
Strigida\ 413. 
striolatus, 

As/nr, 486. 

Strix 4 14. 

prut incola, 415. 
Stnrnella 270. 

neghetu , 270. 
Surnia 447. 

nlnla, 4 48. 
swain^onii, 

Bntfo , 476. 

Panins , 6. 

Svl viiiDv, 30. 
Kvrniina*, 429. 
byrnimn 4 it). 
ii tu renin, 433. 
Vebtilnsutn , 431. 
orcidt it tale, 430. 

Tanagiiday 141. 
Tehuutodytes, 74. 
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temcrarius. 

Ft ilcu , 460. 
tephrocotis, 

Boirosticte, 164. 
Tetraonida?, 524. 
Tctrao 525. 
franklinii, 520. 
obsnmts, 526. 
rirhnrdsonii, 528. 
texensis, 

Chord*- ilex, 344. 
Friiujilla , 160. 
thalassina, 
llirnndo , 107. 
tliarus 

Pttlj/borus , 402. 
thoracicus, 

Falco, 461. 
Thriotlioi us 74. 
Thryothorus 68. 

spil unis, 69. 
thyroideus, 

Fphtpopicus, 394. 
tolminei, 

Fiflria, 96. 
torquatus, 

M* loinrpes, 406. 
town send ii, 

Dead men, 91. 
Mtp'adfstts, 134. 
Pttssn i llti f 221 . 

Toxostoma, 14. 
traillii, 

Fmpidonax, 327. 
triclias, 94. 

( leothlifjiis, 95. 
tricolor, 

Aijchiius, 265. 
Oruismui, 357. 

J liy id us, 32. 
tridactyl ill, 383. 

Ficus, 384. 
tristis, 

Chrysnm i iris , 167. 
Trocdididie, 352. 
Trochilus 353. 

cilcru ndri , 353. 
Troglodytida?, 59. 
Troolod> tes 70. 

It if ninth's, 73. 
jHir/cmtmui, 71. 
trudeaui, 


Columha, 515. 
turati, 

Ficus, 377. 
Tnrdida?, 1. 

Turd us 2. 
emi fin is , 9. 
mu) rate tins, 7 . 
navins , 10 . 
nanus, 4. 
stru insoni, 6. 
nstulatus, 5. 

T v ran md a, 326. 
Tyrannida*, 309. 
Tvrannus 310. 
ciuo/hu ns is, 311. 
vertical is, 312. 
vocifcrans, 314. 

Ultramar! nus, 

Core us, 302. 
alula, 

Surnia, 448. 
umbcllus, 

Tctrao , 540. 
unalaschcnsis, 
Emberii a, 221 . 
undulatns, 

Ficus, 386. 
unicinctus, 

Crnxin\ r, 493. 
urophasianus, 

Coif roce reus, 536. 
nropygialis, 

Cent ur us, 399. 
ustulatus, 

Turdus, 5. 

va rius, 

Pints, 300. 

Stri.c, 4 3 1 . 

Fitta, 54. 
vauxii, 

Chictuvu, 351. 
versicolor, 

( [tfonospiza, 234. 
vertically, 

Ijfrmwns, 312. 
vespertiun, 

I lesperiphona, 174. 
viaticus, 

(Icococajx, 36S. 
vicinior. 


17/vo, 125. 

Virco 120. 
nlricapillus, 121. 
belli, 123. 
hut l oni, 121. 
pnsi flus, 124. 
vicinior, 125. 
Vireonida*, 114. 
Vircosylvia 115. 

(film, 116. 
plombta, 119. 
scliUtria, 117. 
Virginia*, 

1 lehninthopluuja, 85. 
virginianus, 

Bubo, 418. 
Chordeiles, 342. 
vivid is, 

Alcedo, 338. 

1 Ur undo, 106. 
vocifcrans, 

Tif ran nus, 314. 
vulgaris, 

Buteo, 469. 
Vulturida*, 494. 

whitneyi, 

Mnrathcne, 442. 
williamsonii, 

Fphyropicus, 393. 
Otu's, 426. 

Ficus, 378. 
wolhvebcri, 

Loffhof thanes, 43. 
woodhousii, 

Cijanocilta, 304. 
wraugeli, 

Oritur us, 245. 

Xanlhocephalus 267. 

icle race filial us, 267. 
xantu.sii, 

JUliof n i dicu , 365. 

Zenaidina?, 511. 
Zenaidura 511. 

carol inensis, 512. 
zonoeereus. 

Bubo, 479 . 
Zonotrichia 194. 
coronata, 197. 
t jnmhe/ii , 195. 
leucophrys , 196. 
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Acanta 
or if la, 591. 
pinta, 58 1 . 
prhl a, 581. 

Agaehadiza, 581. 

Aguililla 
pinta , 580. 

Aguila 

pescudora , 580. 

Aloudra 

cerrana, 5 9 ] . 
del monte, 581. 

Anadc 
grande, 581. 

Aura 

morena, 580. 

Barn-owl, 415. 
blackbird, 

Brewer's, 278. 

Red-shouldered, 263. 

Red and white shouldered, 205. 
Red- winged , 261 . 

Swamp, 261. 

I ] It ite-shoul tiered , 2 25. 
Yellow-headed, 267. 

black-hawk. 

Band-tailed , 479. 

Red -tailed, 471. 
bluebird, 

Rudy Mountain, 29. 

I I Astern, 28. 

Bobo, 58 1 . 

Bobolink, 235. 

Bull-bat, 342. 
bunting, 

Bay-winged , 1 96. 

Buriun 156. 
cerrano, 581. 

Colorado, 581. 
rente, 581. 

Burionrito, 580. 

Butcher-bird, 137. 

Buzo, 582. 
buzzard, 

Harris's, 493. 

cactus-wren, 

Californian, 61. 

Cape , 62. 

Calami ria 
acuutd, 581. 
amarilftt , 581. 
negrn , 581. 


Cardcnal, 581. 
cardinal, 

Cape, 238. 

Texas, 236. 
carnieero, 580. 

Carpi nt cro 
Jresno , 581. 
pinto , 580. 

Cat-bird, 23. 

Cazador 
uinurillo , 5S0. 
com lin, 5S0. 
de mosras, 5S0. 
Cedar-bird, 129. 

Cerceta, 581. 

Chapparul cock, 368. 
chat. 

Bong-tailed, 98. 
chatterer, 

Bohannon, 127. 

Chorlito, 581. 

Cliuparosa 
Colorado, 580, 
espfendente, 580. 
pinto, 580. 

Clmrea, 581. 

Cock of the Plains, 536. 
cock, 

Sage, 536. 

Codoniiz, 581. 
cow-bird, 

Common, 257. 

Dwarf 260. 
Cow-bunting, 257. 
creeper, 

U’V.sPrn, 58. 
crowbill, 

Pine, 151. 

Red, 148. 

1 1 lute-winged, 149. 
crow, 

Clarkes, 289. 
White-nerkcd, 284. 
Western, 285. 
cuckoo, 

Yi flow-billed, 371. 

Cuervo 
pescador, 581. 

Day-owls, 445. 
dove, 

Cape ground, 517. 
Carolina , or common, 512. 
Ground, 516. 


Inca, 519. 

Red, 508. 

1 VhiU-wingcd, 5 1 5. 
Duck-hawk, 457. 

eagle, 

inter icon golden , 449. 
Cncucoru, 492. 
White-headed, 451. 
Engano, 581. 

Falcons, 449. 
finch, 146. 

A birds, 244. 

Arkansas, 168. 

Bell's, 204. 

Brown, 245. 

Canon, 247. 

Cassiu’s, 219. 

Grass , 186. 

( lray-du i h d, 1 63 . 
Gray-crowned, 164. 
Gray-can d, 161. 

Green, 248. 

IB pf turn's, 162. 

Bark , 193. 

Lazuli, 233. 

Lincoln's, 216. 

Pine, 172. 

Rcd-cnpped, 218. 

Siberian, 165. 

St. Lucas, 185. 

1 1 5 stern white-crownid, 1 95. 
Fish-hawk, 454. 
flycatcher, 

Arkansas, 312. 
Ash-tlaoattd, 316. 

Black, 319. 

B/ack-failtd, 37. 

Bl m -gray, 35. 

Blue-headi d, 117. 

Btf-hr nisti d, 334. 

Cassia's, 314. 

Cones' s, 324. 

Grayish, 329. 

Hammond's , 330. 

L< ad -colored, 37. 

Of ire-sided, 323. 

Ilf d, 333. 

Say's, 320. 

Townsend's, 134. 

Traill's, 327. 

Yd low-bellied, 328. 
flicker. 
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Malherbe's , 410. 
RM-shafled, 4 OS. 
Gallo 
uztd, 5SI. 

Gallincta 
mnrena, 581. 
ne'jra, 581. 

G:\nzo, 581. 

Garza 
aznl, 582. 
bla urn, 582. 
grandis/ma, 582. 

Ua mi it lorn, 582. 
rnoremi , 582. 
peqncTia, 5s2. 

Gavilau 
bianco, 5S0. 
cer ratio, 5S0. 

Gavioia, 582. 

Ccrcion, 581. 
Goat-suckers, .339. 
goldfinch, 

Lawrence's , 171. 

Me xtcan, 109. 
Golondrina 
blanra , 581. 
did mar, 582. 
rerele, 581. 

Gorrion 
aznl, 581. 
blanro, 580. 
de kncrtns , 580. 
grande, 581. 
pinto , 580. 
pricto , 580. 
verde, 5 SO. 
goshawk, 

American, 407. 
grcenlet. 

Black-headed, 1 21 . 
(/ratf, 125. 

Hutton's, 121. 

Lead ’Colored, 1 1 9. 
ground-robin, 
Californian , 242. 
Oregon, 241. 
grosbeak, 

Black-headed, 2 28. 
Blue, 230. 

Evening, 174. 
grouse, 524. 

Dusky, 526. 
Franklin's, 529. 
Oregon, 540. 
Richardson 's, 528. 
Sharp-tailed, 532. 
Grid la 
cerrana , 581. 

Ilalcon 
acudtil, 579. 
bravo, 579. 
negro, 579. 
hawk, 

Arizona, 461. 

Bf ark-shouldered, 48S. 
Brotm, 474. 
Californian, 472. 


Cooper's, 464. 

Elegant, 477- 
Gray, 486. 

Harlan's, 473. 

Marsh, 489. 

Mi.riran, 465. 

Pigeon, 460. 

Prairie, 458. 
Red-tailed, 469. 
Hough-legged, 483. 
Sharp-sfiuitit d, 466. 
Sharp- winged, 4 8( ). 
Sparrow, 462. 

St. John's Black, 485. 
Strain son's, 4 7 6. 
Ilcmbrilla, 579. 
llouse-linch, 156. 
house- wren, 

Park man n\ 71. 
humming-bird, 
jd/ma, 358. 
Black-chinned, 353. 
Broad-tailed, 357. 
Calliope, 363. 

Costa's, 360. 

Jleloisa's, 361. 

/ iV d-backc d, 355. 
fCantus's, 365. 

jay, 

California, 302. 
Canada, 307. 
Long-crested, 300. 
Maxi m ilian 's, 29 2. 
Saber's, 3 05. 

S teller's, 29S. 

1 Vuodhouse's, 304. 

King- bird, 311. 
kingfisher, 

Bclh el, 336. 

Texas , 338. 

Kites, 487. 

lark. 

Horned, 251. 
Sprague's, 80. 

Western, 270. 
Lechnza, 
blanra, 579. 
cer ran i, 579. 

Log -cock, 396. 
longs pur, 

Lapland , 178. 

magpie, 

American, 296. 
Yellow-billed , 295. 
marsh- wren, 

Long-billed , 75. 
martin, 

Bee, 311. 

Purple, 113. 
Merganzar, 581. 

Mirlo 

Colorado, 5 SO. 
negro, 580. 

| peyueho, 5S0. 


mocking-bird, 21. 

Mountain, 12. 
mocking- wren, 

Western , G9. 
Mnscicnpa 
Colorado , 580. 
osenra, 580. 

night-hawk, 312. 

Texas, 344. 

1 1 \ stern, 344. 

Noble Falcons, 455. 
nonpareil, 

I V< stern, 234. 
nuthatch, 

! California, 55. 
Rcef-bcHitd, 54. 

II ester n, 54. 

oriole, 

floodtd, 275. 
j Scott's, 276. 

Western, 273. 

I owl, 

Acadian, 436. 

Barnd, 431. 
Burrowing, 437. 
f 1 1 eat Gray, 433. 
Great-homed , 418. 
Hawk, 448. 

Horned, 416. 

Iy nut icotl's, 423. 

K inland's, 435. 
Ijmy-earcd, 426. 
Pygmy, 444. 
Short-eared, 428. 
Snowy, 447. 

1 15 stern Barred, 430. 
White, 

Whitney's, 442. 
owlet, 

Flammulatal, 422. 

Pajaro 
aznl, 5S1. 
de fraguta, 582. 
Palapico, 5S1. 

Palonia 

cerrana, 581. 
com nn, 581. 
del mar, 582. 
zorrita, 5S1. 

Paro 

acudtil , 580. 
amari/fo, 580. 

Colorado, 580. 
partridge, 

Alassena, 558. 
Plumed, 546. 

Scaled, or Blue, 556. 
Pato 

Ouzo, 582. 

Pe scad or del Key, 5S1. 
pc wee, 

Short-legged , 325. 
j Pheasants, 520. 

Pirainadero, 581 . 

| pigeons, 
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Band-tail, 506. 
Pusstnyn', 509. 
Wild, 509. 

Prairie Chicken, 53*2. 
ptarmigan. 

While-tailed, 542. 
Puntiacola, 5S1. 
purple finch, 

Cassia’s, 155. 
IFes/mi, 154. 

quail, 

California, 549. 

(la mills, 553. 
Mountain , 54G. 
Quclcli, 579. 

raven, 

American, 2S2. 
redpoll. 

Lesser, 159. 
Kevezuelo, 579. 

I? ice-bird, 255. 

Kuad-r miner, 368. 
robin, 

Common , 7. 

Cape, 9. 

W( stern, 10. 
Kosepeebo, 581 . 

Sarapico 
tjninde, 581. 
ttctjro, 581. 
verde, 581. 
screech-owl, 

Mottled, 420. 
shrike, 

Xorthern, 137. 

1 VI t ite -ru in pi d, 138. 
White-ici nyed, 1 40. 
Singing Birds, 1. 
Sinsonte, 581. 
snow-bird, 

Cray-headed, 201. 
Oreyon , 199. 
Pink-sided, 564. 
Snow-Bunting, 177. 
song- sparrow, 
California , 212. 
Mountain, 215. 
Rusty, 214. 
sparrow, 

Aomdnska, 180. 

B! ark-chinned, 2 1 0. 
Black-throated, 203. 
Bremer's, 209. 
Chippintj, 207. 

( loldni-croirncd, 1 97 
Luiyc beaked, 222. 
Mountain, 200. 


Sea-shore, 184. 

Skylark, 181. 

Titlark , 183. 

To ten stud's, 221. 

Tree, 206. 

White -a owned , 1 96 . 
Ydlow-iciuyed, 189. 
squirrel-hawk, 

Rusty, 482. 
swallow. 

Bank , 1 10. 

Barn, 103. 

Ciffy 104. 

Houah-winycd, 1 10. 

I 'lofd-yreen, 107. 

\ ir/< iti: -it! lied, 1 0G . 
swift, 

Xorthern, 349. 

Orei /on, 351 . 

White-throated , 347. 

tanag-er, 

Cooper's, 142. 

I Jccr-color i cl, 144. 

Louisiana, 145. 

Thistle-bird, 167. 
thrushes, 1 . 

Ashy, 19. 

Dwarf, 4. 

Henry's, IS. 

Leconte's, 17. 

OH re, 6. 

On yon, 5. 

Sickle-hilhd, 15. 

Variul, 10. 

Titlark, 78. 
titmouse, 

Black o'estcd, 43. 
Chistniit-Lac/ad, 47. 

Least, 48. 

Mountain, 46. 

Plain-crested, 42. 

Plumbeous , 49. 

I I 'rsteni , 45. 

Wall weber 3 s, 43. 
Ytllow-hcudrd, 51. 

Torencitn, 580. 
tow lice. 

White-throated , 248. 
Tragazon, 58 1 . 

Trinador, 581. 

Turkey-lmzzard, or Vulture, 
502. 
turkey, 

Mexican, 523. 

Tyrant Flycatchers, 309. 

vireo, 

Bed's, 123. 

Vitacoche, 5S0. 
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Vitacochon, 581. 
vulture, 

Californian, 496. 

warbling grcenlet, 
Swainson's, 110. 
warbler, 

Audubon's, 88. 
Black-throati d Cray, 90. 
Cuhh n-cfu ch d, 93. 
Crude's, 563. 

Creen Black-cup, 101. 
Lucy's, 84. 

]\ 1 acy ill iv ray's, 96. 
Xashvillc, 82. 
Oranye-crowncd, S3. 
Townsend's, 91. 

J iryiniu's, 85. 

1 1 H stern, 92. 

Yillow, 87. 
Yellow-crowned, 89. 
Water < )uzel, 25. 

Wax- Wing, 127. 
whipporwin, 

JSuttidl's, 340. 
woodcock, 

Black, 396. 
woodpecker, 

Arctic Tltrce-toid, 384. 
Arizona, 379. 

C aliforniu , 403. 

Cape, 381. 

Cairdncr's, 377. 

C Ha, 399. 

Harris's , 375. 

Litvis's , 406. 

X arrow frontal, 405. 
Xutta/l's, 378. 

Ri d-breasti d , 392. 
Rtd-lumhd , 402. 
Rfd-mcLtd, 390. 
Round-heath d, 394. 
Williamson's, 393. 
White-hmdid, 382. 
wren, 

( iohhn-crested, 32. 

C round, 39. 

Rock, 64. 

Ruby-croicntd, 33. 
Winter, 73. 

White-throati d, 66. 

Yellow-bird, 167. 
yellow-throat, 

Maryland, 95. 

Zarceta, 581. 

Z ope n co 
yds, 581. 
prieto, 581. 
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